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Sweden’s way to knowledge 


dge 

tne 


traditions in higher education'' was 

R uzzling title chosen by Sweden's 
rational Board of Universities and 


Colleges as one of the themes for an 
international conference it organized 
earlier this month. “Knowledge poli- 


the first part of the title, is an 
utely unfamiliar term in Britain: 
knowledge traditions” , the second 


Si 


so] utely unfamiliar term in Britain: 


part, is almost as unknown outside the 
ranks of philosophers of science and 
those with a particular academic in- 
terest in social interpretations of know- 
ledge. 

Yet the issues that are disguised by 
these unfamiliar terms are not obscure. 


The most profound perhaps ig how to 
thr 


reconcile the rival attitudes of theory 
and practice; the most practical how to 
cope with the worldwide phenomenon 
of ’■academic drift”, to give it its British 
name, or “Scientifi cation”, to atlofjt a 
more internationally understood term; 
the most important bow to balance the 
morality and the rationality of scho- 
larship and science. 

The post-war expansion of higher 
education sucked in training in profes- 
sions that played no part in the tradi- 
tional university, partly because the 


dominated by an over-narrow scientific 
tradition, a tradition that is mechanis- 
tic, amoral, and dismissive of values 
that cannot be reduced to reason. This 
is a very complex question that must 
take into consideration the develop- 
ment of a powerful research culture, 
the erosion of the once incestuous links 
between traditional universities and a 
privileged social order, and similarly 
profound trends. 

However, there is one overarching 
question that is worth considering. To 
what extent is there an inevitable 
tension between the severely cognitive 
values of more traditional academic 
disciplines, particularly in the natural 
sciences, and the less cognitive values 
of the older more humanist and newer 
more practical disciplines? Or is the 
tension that certainly does exist a 
secondary phenomenon, the egress- 
ion of the particular social hierarchy 
that has been attached to different 
styles of knowledge? 

These ore important questions. It is 
one thing to say that physicists or 
historians enjoy higher status than 
those engaged in social work or nurs- 
ing. But it is quite another to claim that 
the former are distinct or superior 


new hypothesis is conceived; only that 
it can be tested or falsified. Sciencej 


does not despise metaphysical ques-j 
tions like “does God exist?* although iti 
cannot answer them through a process' 
of reason. Nor is high-tech medicine or 
nuclear power inherently more scien- 
tific than low-technology healing or 
alternative sources of energy. 

A second distinction must also be 


emphasized. Our present "knowledge 
tradition” is a broad church that in- 


cludes more than positivistic science 
"Knowledge” can certainly be based 
on reasoning and experiment; but it 
can also be based on faith or tradition, 
ethical values, practical experience, 
and aesthetic sensibility. Individual 
disciplines or traditions of professional 


education generally incorporate ingre- 
‘ of these distinct 


dients from several 
forms. Physicists and mathematicians 
will insist that their subjects have an 
aesthetic quality, while we do have 
theology departments even though it is 
impossible to prove or disprove the 
existence of God. 

The state of Marxism illustrates the 
complexity of knowledge. Marx's de- 
tailed predictions can be tested, but his 
overall conception remains perhaps a 
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expressions of knowledge. If it U just metaphysical one. In eastern Europe 
and the increasing elaboration of these th J former . the policy strategy should Man 

probably be tilted towards the Swedish 


professions required higher level train- 
ing, partly because the pressures of 
upward occupational drift and 
credentialism obliged these profes- 

reTative s&iuii’ wl,,carinn or else 
The rise of the para-professions Has 


comprehensive solution; if the latter, 
towards the British binary solution. 

But can science provide a secure 
uveniiu ittetagiulite&rrarotiytjramt 
superiority of the former? Or, con- 

vanalii ft* St (ni. J ■ . 


been accompanied by other equally vetsely, is it fair to depict scien 


M&ndsnvbaa become a faith or compul- 
sory tradition, while. everywhere some 
people have chosen a Marxist perspec- 
tive as a matter of ethical choice. So 
what emerges is a deeply interwoven 
intellectual tradition that incorporates 
v- j: • hiU* knowledge. 
Knowledge traditions, , moreover, 
barely ^ditiona. at all. Tbiy. are. 

VOW * 


science as 

the ' r i«^i wu- r ’ Which.: l rj> v 

wJIt u v*Jriffs -iLSfSji 

SjjJ, of *5 * x P toM °n of individual or collective morality, or best way to regard our taowledge 

rhl^T ? ffer ? nt * nt “: Practice, or aesthetic sen- tradition is as a spectrum of discipline? 

prise from the liberal education of half , gbtlity? ’Dies* are fhe core questions of ; some more som^less cognitive and' 
1 ambitions of knowledge, policy and •faiowledge each discipline in turn as a spectrumof 
hu t S ld i U ^?“ hav l been revived • « ad i 4 ti . 0118 . which the conference Tn values, cognitive, dogmatic ethical 
sciences .but in a much Sweden tried to address.; Practical fid “SiJS 

more sharply contested form. Music, ' ■ 
art and oth« excessive subjects have ; <rp . , ^ 

been more hilly incorporated Into the - Technocratic affibltldn 

mainstream of higher, educattbn. " ‘ 


mmnsiream ot nigSer educatton. ‘ ■ hrictnHf* 

iflSj in most advanced coiintiies since ' D ® , ■ 

“ d k ™ w y^^uy;siiice the ;. distinguished from 

vadeef by new lAielfec tual Vali^prJo^-' thfe traditipn Of 


stive of the ^austerely; academic” arid ■ associated ^ith 
Scientific .Vahiqs embodied in the uni- 1 Dfilkifirtpc and 
yorsitv.-Of course, tbis tension is not ! ^ ' 

new. Practical yalueshave always had a 1 Newton 
place in th.e uniycisity; the theoretical :v 
sciences grew ,oul of 1 the practical 1 ' 


practical and aesthetic. And . these 
spectra between and within disciplines 
are constantly changing uiider these 
sarte pressures, reason, tradition or 
authority, morality* aesthetics. 

IT these two conclusions, that the 
methods of science cannot be de- 
scribed as imperealist whatever inay be 
»id of the ambitions of technology and 
tiiat our. knowledge, tradition is much 
broader and more liberal than raarty 
imagine,; are acwpted, there are im- 
portant impiications for “knowledge 
ppllqr. They lend Uttle support to the 
idea of a _permanent binary policy (or 
J ■ A™®noan equivalent of a chaotic 
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Ah, there you are. My word, it's nice to 
have a pleasant day for a change. Still, 
it is supposed to be Midsummer's Day. 
Now then, how’s the big wide woild 
treating you? 


Quite well thank you, Sir . . . apart of 
course from this little matter, 


Quite. Quite. I’m sure we will be able 
to sort it all out to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion. What exactly seems to be the 
problem? 

Well, Professor Lapping, as 1 explained 
in my letter to you, I was thinking of 
appealing against your decision to M 
my doctoral submission. 


A^lMa^bh Uifid v<-'. 
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Appealing? 

Yes, air. 

Against an academic decision? 

Yes, sir. But first of all I want to know 
exactly why I felled. 

Well, as you know, Norman — it Is 
Norman isn’t it? - yes, I thought so - 
never forget a face - yes, although 140 
actuaf details of the examiners' report 
have to remain confidential - ana ro 
afraid that’s a matter of University 
Statutes ’*• nothing you or I can 00 
about it, much as we might want 
am prepared to tell you - strictly off lbs 
record, you. understand..- that It wu 
felt 'i« flie examiners'- both intanal 
and external, I might say - there wo 
some unanimity on this point - that 
your work was not qulte<up to doctoral 
Standard, by virtue of its imsatisfactori- 
ness."’ • 


I see. 


Betwetn ourselves, NOrman, I think 
might also be safe to say it was felt to l 
just a. little below standard. ‘ ■ 
For any specific ‘reason? 

Yes, I think one might say- and pleas 
don’t quote me on this - but basicali 
because of Its unsatisfactoriness. Dcx 
that clear up your little problem? 
I’m afraid not, sin I still feel that 
would Hke to make a formal appeal 
Yes, well, that’s your right. As-yc 
know, unlike some other institutfoi 
we do indeed have an appeal proo 
dure which may be set in motion. Bi 
first a cqse must be made. Are tbei 
any deaf . gTopnds? 

I received no help at all from n 
supervisor. 

Well, yes. But .'ideas of ^ “help" ai 
always relative, Norman. 

He never once asked to see me durin 
the entire three years. ■ 

Mmnimiti. As you know,. Normal 
supervision is always a two-way p« 
ffpi .• . 

Bql fie feiled to re^pond to ll letter 
Post can go astrayi ' . V ! ' 

And reft»ed ;tij reply to 14 pbM 
messages and faUed to return thr* 
draflsubmlssions of my eventual tbesu 
^ere beHkiniy tidfes ise^in to he print 
faeft! eyideqfce of some qiisurtderstanc 
mg there, Norman. In. the drcilmsl 

nrtti&i ;Pm happy 'io ,allow you t 

continue to the formal ' stage . of th 
Appeal - an Appeal :.whlch, I nilgb 
Is designed ;jh such a way as 
he type of ob 


13 assigned 'in such a way a? 
oiimjr the typo of objective anti rati: 


. - . “»v ty w umevtive aim iw 

al crfiteria-whlch He at the heart of 

WBe^eflL ' YOu uni 
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Industry 
link needs 
‘big money’ 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
More money for successful institutions 
and tighter control over research 
strategy are the main prescriptions for 
enbanang links between industry and 
higher education in a report to the 
Government this week from its two 
.. main science policy committees. 

'" As expected, the, report from a 
working group of the Advisory Council 


Churchill's 
finest hour, 13 
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‘No merger, no 
cash’ threat to 
defiant Ulster 


working groupof the AdvisoryLouni 
tor Applied Research and Develop- 
ment and the Advisory Board for the 


ment and the Advisory Board tor me 
Research Councils calls for two new 
moltimillion pound funds to encourage 
universities and polytechnics to fight 
tor Industrial contracts. 

But it also makes clear that the 
money will only go to Institutions 
whico can show real efforts to tailor 
' their research more to industrial needs. 
Sir Alan Muir Wood, the group's 
chairman,. said: “We want to see a 

a ire of corporate strategy on the 
rsltyscene.” -O' 

■fee working jroup, set up last 
ht the Prime Minister’s re- 
f, concluded that the initiative for 
ng new academic-industrial links 


by Ngaio Crequer, David Jobbins 
and Paul McGill 

Ministers this week threatened to with- 
draw funding from the New University 
of Ulster if it sets its face against a 
merger with Ulster Polytechnic. 

Their determination was made- clear 
after the NUU court failed to give the 
three-quarters majority needed to give 
constitutional backing to the prop- 
osals. 

The planning process will now con- 
tinue without the NUU and the De- 
partment of Education (Northern Ire- 
land) said student intakes would not be 


tuuwvu — ■ - , 

target date for the opening of the 
new institution. 

Sir Peter ■ Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the Ulster steering group, 
washed his hands of the NUU. and 
declared that a new . university would 
still be created, . based oil the 
polytechnic alone. 

He spoke only hours after learning 
of the NUU court decision. The vote 
was 71 - 41 in favour of going ahead, 


pound for institutions which won in- 
dustrial contracts, starting at £10m a 
.jttr and Intended to rise to £25m 
rithin'five years. Tills would be funded 
by the- Department of Trade and 
Jndostry and the Department of 




fend by the Science tmd Engineering 


U also, advocates a second “pump- 
primlrii" fund making £5m a, year 
®Wttk for schemes designed to 

B tote rommerclal links in individual 
tutions. A similar scheme has 
Jjtoady been formulated within the 
DTTand is likely to be approved soon. 

. In. universities, the roP° rt “Y 8 
University Grants Committee should 
^frnark money .for research and that 
should, be set at a level which 
dhows average academics to spend 30 


sufficiently strong rally by local MPs 
and business people on the court 
blocked the plans. 

Sir Peter’s determination to go 
ahead was backed by Mr Nicholas 
Scott, parliamentary under secretary 
of state. He said the court s decision 
was an obstacle to NUU’s involvement 
in the creation of a new institution, but 
it would not be allowed to create any 


doubt or uncertainly about future 
plans for the province. 

“The government decision in March 
last year that the future structure of 
higher eduation in Northern Ireland 
should comprise two major university 
institutions, the Queen’s and the new 
institution functioning with a com- 

E lementary relationship, still stands,” 
e said. 

Prominent among those against the 
merger was Mr William Ross, official 
Unionist MP for Londonderry. He said 
his oppositoh was based on the failure 
of the Government to provide essential 


courses between the vanouB parts o 
the new institution, and the safeguard 
ing of academic standards. 

Mr Ross accused ministers of using 
-“blackmail" by threatening to cut off 
the NUU's funds. He would certainly 
vote against the merger, again if more 
Information was not forthcoming by 
July 21, whert the court Is- to meet 
' again.. - - 

On Tuesday he appealed to the 
Prime Minister to look again at the 
merger and is to seek an adjournment 
debate! 

Mr Scott gave the steering group full 
authority to proceed With the new 
institution on the established umet- 
able. Sir Peter said the court decision 
had left only two options, to try to get 
round the court by legislation, or to 
proceed without tnem. He was not 
prepared to wait for the NUU to 
change its mind. , ■ 



Brunei curtails its advice 

gsaaee 

♦to); Release (advice op drugs); and rf ^^ rJB „ oeU| Rahman of the 
tad amenities committee also wanted to ^ahfetotiwiiMWW^*.-- — 



Peter Knight on 
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iversity, wittt uord 

_ ^ ester uouege, aunng ceieorations of Che seven 

hundredth anniversary of the founding of the former Benedictine 
Gloucester College. Worcester now occupies some of its bnlldlngs. 

University and poly chiefs 
call for local collaboration 


by John O’Leary 

The polytechnic directors and universi- . 
ty vice chancellors this week took the - 
unprecedented step of issuing a joint 
statement in support of local collabora- 
tion between their institutions. But 
they - came out against national 
arrangements linking the two sectors. 

The Gve-p&ge report, signed by Dr 
Albert Sloman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, and Dr William Birch, chairman 
of the Committee of Directors of... 
Polytechnics, Is based on the work of a 
joint working group. 

It finds that the sharing of teaching 
provides the greatest scope 1 for coop- , 
eration at undergraduate level and . 
forecasts an increase in, such 1 activity 
, when small ftopaUinen ts, such asce£ 

tain modem languages, are. threatened . 


with reducton or closure. Some spe- 
. dal i zed joint degrees are also contem- 
plated. 

Several areas of existing collabora- 
tion are listed, including the sharing of 
laboratory equipment and the joint 
planning or teaching of postgraduate 
•courses. Student services, library faci- 
lities and some research activity are 
also highlighted as examples of areas of 
sharing. 

National controlling bodies are 
., asked to provide a structure which 


uiaiiYu. « r . . “ . , 

' ask that they do not inhibit institutional, 
cooperation by imposing $pme formal 
coordinating machinery whifih is in- 
sufficiently flexible ^ accommodate 
.' the wide variety Of existing links. 


. on of British' Industry, the 
V Society of Arts and similar 



Birch resigns from NAB in surprise move 


by Felicity JoneB 

Dr William Birch, chairman of the 

Committee of P ire ?° f S m 
Polytechnics, has resigned from the . 
board of the National Advisory Body 
in a shock move. 

The ne*$, contained in a confiden- 
tial letter to Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- . 
uy of State for Education, is the first 
blow to the NAB as it begins -to 
construct a national plan for public .■ 

sector higher education. ' 

8 In the fetter, a copy of which went to 
Mr Christopher Ball, the board s chair- 
man he is believed to have riven 
similar reasons to those put to Sir Keith 
infoe name of the CDP at the end of 

last meeting of the CDP discus- 
sed the option of Withdrawing com- 
pletely from the NAB but rejected it. 

• " instead Dr Birch outlined™ liters 
1 to Sir Krith and Mr, Ball the CDP s 


dissatisfaction with the way in which 
the NAB was being run. He wrote 
about the inadequate resources made 
available to the maintained sector and 
about the committee’s disquiet about 
the procedures of the NAB board, . 

Dr Birch later discussed with Mr Batl 
the issues raised in his letters^ which 
included increasing (he membership of 
the board, , the need for a declared 


however that although Dr Birch was 
nominated by the CDP the appoint- 
ment was made for him to serve in a 
. personal capacity. ^ .... 

A small group of polytechnic ojrec- 


binary divide. A Subsequent board 
debate was thought to have defused the 
situation. 


and with his role within it. But other 
directors were taken aback bythe news. 

Dr Michael Lewis, the QDP seerct- 
ry, knew nothing of the sudden deci- 
sion of his Chairman. He pointed otit 


tors was aware of Dr Birch's plans, 
including Mr Geoffrey Hall of Bright- 
on Polytechnic.. He said: '.'While I can 
understand his wish to resign from the 
NAB board bccause.of his Trust rations 
with the deliberations, I nevertheless 
feel that it is a sad decision." 

The questions of Dr Birch's resigna- 
tion ana 'the nomination of-a successor 
wilt be discussed at next Tuesday’s 
NAB committee meeting, it will be the 
first chaired by Mr Peter Brooke,' the* 
new under-secretary of state for higher 
education. Dr Harold Law, the vice- 
chairman of the CDP and director of 
Portsmouth Polytechnic, .ts a likely 
candidate. 

Dr Birch was not available for 
comraionuhis week. 
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News in brief BTEC is quick on the draw 


Longer hours 
peace formula 

Mopes rose this week of an cml to 
the dispute over longer teaching 
hours at Croydon College where dis- 
missal notices have been issued to all 
301) lecturers. 

Lecturers have now been offered a 
compromise which means an extra 
hour's class contact for existing staff, 
but two extra hours for anyone joining 
the staff after September. 

The Natfhe branch is to consider the 
offer next week - but the negotiators 
are not at this stage recommending 
acceptance. It is understood that if the 
union takes the issue to the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service, 
the new offer will he withdrawn. 

Rhodes meet 

More than SOU former Rhodes schol- 
ars and llwfr families from the Com- > 
iiiiiiiitciilfh. West t.'mnHnv, und the 
I liiiled States have been lelehnitiiig 
the Kill 1 1 uiiiilvcrsarj uf (he ucudcmlc 
foimilnliiiM hi Oxford tills week. 

Cecil Rhodes who made his Tnr- 
t lines from llie mines In southern 
Africa, left a l'4in licqiiL'sl to fund (lie 
Kill i liars hips, lie wanted scholars 
elected for qualifies of ntimhaod, 
moral character, and love of inunlv 
sports, as well as academic ruerll. 
Women could not be considered mil li- 
the terms uf ills will iiere altered 
after the 1975 Sex Discrimination 
Act, 

A-level warning 

Higher education institutions nod 
employers arc warned today (hut llic 
A-level grading scheme is preventing 
examination boards from discriminat- 
ing properly between candidates at 
the critical mid-point of the scule. 

A booklet published by the Joint 
Matriculation Board claims that the 
narrowness of the grade C band, 
which normally contains 10 per cent 
of candidates compared [frith- 15 per 
coni in the two bands on cither side, 
is the major weakness. It wants (he 
central grades to cover equal propor- ■ 
lions of marks. I 


by Felicity Jo ties 

The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council has made a statement, 
even before it has officially taken up 
its responsibilities, calling for a 
strung work- related nun-degree pro- 
vision in any reshaping of the main- 
tained sector higher education 
system. 

' A meeting of the council last 
week, whose membership is drawn 
heavily from industry and cummcrce 
as well as education, viewed with 
growing concern the proposals being 
put forward fur the lul lire shape of 
the system which suggest that 
through “upward academic drift" the 
needs of employers and professional 
bodies could best be met by an nil- 
degree system. 

As :m alternative to this view, the 
council want in see a positive streng- 
l lie nine of wurk-re luted higher 

education as a national priority main- 
taining (hat the government, em- 


ployers and trade unions have “long 
ncen united in their criticism of the 
education system's failure to ensure 
sufficient industrial and commercial 
relevance in courses". 

The BTEC has shown its cards at 
this early stage when the future of 
iucal authority higher education is 
being decided through the National 
Advisory Body even though the 
council does not lake over from the 
former Business Educational Council 
and Technician Education Council 
until October. 

The remit given to the new council 
by the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science was to advance the 
quality and availability of work-rc- 
Inlcd education for those in or pre- 
paring for employment. 

With BTEC expecting to cater for 
some 1 50.111 in new students annually 
in a range uf courses relating to 
commerce ami industry, it hns a 
vested interest in making its position 
known at this crucial stage of those 


discussions over the future of higher 
education. 

It points to the government 
strategy on the one hand to reduce 
the funding to maintained sector in- 
stitutions while on the other wanting 
to increase the number of trained 
technicians who cun make a con- 
tribution to economic growth. 

The council argues for an increase 
in the current level of BTEC higher 
national certificate and diploma 
courses through consultation with 
employers, local education author- 
ities and colleges so that the courses 
reflect the changing needs of in- 
dustry. 

Its programme of two-year fulltime 
and three-year sandwich and part- 
time courses will, it believes, also 
enable "scarce staff and learning re- 
sources” in the local authority system 
to be directed as a priority towards 
the education of those “needed to 
increase the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of industry and commerce”. 


International 
flight departures 4“ 



Members of the British team to the World Student Games, which opens today in Edmonton, Alberta, 
leave Gaiwlck Airport. Highlights of the games will be shown on Channel 4 on July 10 and 17. Features 
page 9, • 


Degree protest 

Students at Sussex University have 
publicly dissociated themselves from 
the award of au honorary degree to 
Malaysian deputy prime minister Mr 
Muta His am In protest a! his record 
on human rights. 

They say he has been responsible 
for the detention without, trial or 
thousands of political opponents, the 
suppresion of basic rights of lawyers, 
academics and students, and the 
administration of a system of Justice 
which had led to the execution of at 
least 35 people. 

Extra security 

Bristol University is to appoint seven 
additional security staff because of 
“the recent attacks ni3de upon the 
university.” There have been a num- 
ber of demonstrations recently at the 
university involving the animal lib- 
eration front. In u separate incident 
one office. has been burgled.. 


Engineering takeover 
should reach target 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Engineering Council’s plans to 
take over the registration responsibi- 
lities of the Council of Engineering 
Institutions and frame its own by- 
laws are on target for completion 
before the end ol the year. 


first annual report, published this 
week, is mainly- taken up with the 
administrative structure which has 
been designed to power the “engine 
of change” called for in the Finnislon 
report three years ago. 

The council's report reveals that 
its budget from the Department of 


Council urged to 
drop fees plan 

College lecturers have warned that 
plans by Cheshire County Council to 
charge 18-year-old students fees for 
further education courses may force 
many to give up their studies. 

The plan, to be discussed by the 


county council next month, was de- 
signed to bring Cheshire into line 
with other authorities in the North 


First duty 


council matters. 


Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education, performed his flrsl 
public ministerial duty when lie 
opened a House of Commons exhibi- 
tion mounted by Trent Polytechnic's 
department of visual communication 1 
and the Freshwater Biological Asso- 
ciation. The opening was attended by 
members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and members of the Natural 
Environment Research Council, 
which largely finances the FDA. 

Liberal post 

Mr Graham Watson, a 27-year-old 
PhD student at Paisley College of. 
Technology, has become personal 
assistant tu Liberal leader Mr David 
Steel. Ml Watson will also be .secret- 
ary to the parliamentary Liberal par- 
ty’ and will help coord mute party 
policy. 


uvture me enu ui me year. i j 6 t " *** ui 

An extraordinary general meeting l _ ndush Y for the first year of opera- 

of the CE1 next week will ratify the t,on WflS nearly £600,000, mainly 
surrender of the older body's Royal 5 P e j?t on office rent and equipment 
Charter and other arrangements are as few staff had been recruited be- 1 
going ahead on the assumption that [ ore mis spring. So far, the council 

this will take place. has produced a single policy state- 

The coordinating committee of the rnenl * though further statements are 
Engineers Registration Board has expected later this year, notably on 
published a handover report to the education and (raining. 

Engineering Council, Highlighting . A further statement this week 
issues which need to be resolved. S* ves details of the council’s pronos- 

The&e include the academic stan- als for an engineering assembly. The 
dards for recognition of- chartered assembly is intended to meet for two, 
engineers, technician engineers And days every year to give elected en- 
engineering technician, and the sta- gineera a chance to comment on 
tus of these qualifications with cm- council matters, 
ployers. These problems will u«ss to Regional elections will bo orga- 
nic Engineering Council when it nized for registered engineers, to 
lakes over the ERB’s work in mid- meet concern that the council itself 
September. has no provision for elected mem- 

The new council will then have to bers. Regional representation is 
step up the pace of policy initiatives likely to be based on the existing 
to mollify critics who allege the regions recognized hy the CEL 
council is devoting too much time to which both councils agree should be 
organizational details. The council's continued. 

Ministers still deliberating over 

The Government litis still not de- be made in lime to fill the post 

cided on who will take over as the before. Mr Posner's extended term 

next chairman of the Social Science expires at the end of September. He 

Research Council, even though it hns may well be asked to slay for n 

already had a six month cxtenlion- second unprecedented extension. 

Mr Michael Posner, the current Mr Posner has just agreed to take 
chairman, was asked to stay on up an immediate part-time post as a 
bevond the end of his four-vear term senior research fellow lat the Policy 


ployers. These problems will puss to Regional elections will bo orga- 
nic Engineering Council when it nized for registered engineers, to 
rakes over the ERB’s work in mid- meet concern that the council itself 
September. has no provision for elected mem- 

The new council will then have to bers. Regional representation is 


; West. But the lecturers' union, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, said 
this week other authorities - unlike 
Cheshire - operated educational 
maintenance allowances. 

The union is appealling to council- 
lors to drop the proposal, which 
would mean 18-year-olas facing fees 
of £294 a year and substantial ex- 
amination charges after September. 
Previously, students aged less than 
19 at the start of their courses have 
not been charged, 

Ms Judith Siimmers, secretary of 
Nalfhe's liaison committee in the 
county, estimated that 1000 students 
already on courses could be affected, 
“our assumption is there will be a 
considerable drop out from existing 
courses and possibly course clo- 
sures.” 

The authority said that the issue 
was still undor discussion and con- 
firmed that a final decision would be 
made on July 21. 
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Anger as 

lure of higher I YTS rise 

government 

ass? is refused 

other wanting 

er of trained hy Patricia Suntinclh 
make u con- The refusal by Mr Norman Tebbitt, 
growth. Secretary of State fur Employment, 

or an increase to sanction a £1,45 rise in the £25 
BTEC higher Youth Training Scheme allowance, 
and diploma fcd to predictable criticism from 
;ultation with trade union leaders this week, 
ration author- Mr Tebbitt vetoed the increase, 
iat the courses recommended at a stormy meeting of 
needs of in- ihe Manpower Services Commission 
last week, on the grounds that the 
o-year fulltime success of the scheme would be en- 
rich and part- dangered by any increase. The MSC 
believes, also had accepted the overall financial 
id learning re- limits for the YTS at the outset, he 
ntliority system said, and a rise could only be funded 
rinrMy towards \viihin the existing hudget by “cutting 
jo “needed to ou t some youngsters front the 
ness and effi- scheme, cutting the quality of train- 
I commerce”. j n g i or asking employers and other 
sponsors to put in more money of 
their own.” 

However, Mr Peter Dawson, 
general secretary of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education, said this 
week: "The refusal of the Secretary 
of State to increase the allowance, 
despite the MSC’s recommendations, 
will have a terrible effect on the way 
young people perceive the scheme. It 
will also affect the trade unions’ 
perception of it. The suspicion that 
the Government is intent on driving 
down youth wages will have been 
strengthened." 

Mr Tebbitt’s refusal came in re- 
sponse to n letter from Dr David 
Young, chairman of the MSC, asking 
for an urgent decision. Mr Young 
explained how a majority of Ihe 
commission's members had voted for 
a rise of between £1,45 tu £1 in the 
allowance, to take account of infla- 
tion since the Youth Tusk Group 
reported last year. 

Mr Tebbitt’s decision is hardly sur- 
prising. Already last week he ruled 
out further Government funds for . 
the scheme - according lo the MSC, 
the rise in allowances would cost an 
extra £32m in a full year on top of 
iton, Alberta, the £lbn allocated. 1 

17. Features, Mr Young said last week that both 
CBI and Association of County 

— Councils members had voted against 

p/1 fp the rise because it would have to 

™ w come out of the £1,850 grant em- 

on ployers receive for Mode A training. 

This could only lead to withdrawal 
from the scheme, reduction of places 
'e warned that and quality of training, 
unty Council to Mr Young also offered a new 
udents fees for reason for opposing the rise. An 
irses may force increase would limit the number of 
r studies. places for 17-year-old unemployed 

iscussed by the schoolcavers - especially now that 
no nth,. was there will be more with the inclusion 
shire mto line 0 f those who have already been on 
s in the North vocational courses - both because it 
er ? „ unM ? n » d} e would increase the number of 16- 


year-olds nnd employers would offer 
fewer places. 

Mr Young said that he doubted 
TUC members would withdraw from 
the commission if the allowance was 
not raised. All three TUC members 
voted for a £1.45 rise, although origi- 
nally they had sought an increase of 
between £3 to £5 a week. They were 
supported in this by Dr M. Green of 
Strathclyde Regional Council. Mr 
Wilson Longden, the education rep- 
resentative wanted a £1 rise or four 
per cent. 

Open winner 

An Open University student has again 
won tne top individual prize open to au 
university, polytechnic, and college stu- 
dents in tne young historians of the year 
competition run by History Today. Mrs 
Saran Bussy won with an entry on the 
Labour victory in Winchester in 1945. 


replacement for Posner 


beyond the end of his four-year term senior research fellow lat the Policy 
ut the end of last year until a succcs- Studies Institute in the autumn, 
snr was found. Meanwhile Sir Keith Joseph, Ihe 

There is now increasing specula- Secretary of State for Education, has 
lion that a new appointment will not been studying a list of half a dozen 


possible candidates with Department 
of Education and Science officials. 

lire favourite is understood to be 
Sir Dougina Hague, head of the 
strategy unit at the Oxford Centre 
for management Studies, an econo- 
mic adviser to Mrs Thatcher’s per- 
sonal policy unit and visiting profes-' 
sor in managerial economics at the 
Manchester Business School. 

Other iibtti&s understood to be on 
. the list are Lord Vaizey , former profes- 


sor of economics at Brunei university; 
and Mr Nevil Johnson, reader in the 
comparative study of institutions at 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 

The DES said this week that no 
immediate announcement was ex- 
pected. If a new chairman was no* 
ready to take over in October, it was 
-usual for the deputy chairman to fill 
in. The SSRC hns no deputy 
chairman. 
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polys’ conversion 
follows EOC lead 


_ i nr1t *c provided through the EEC social fund C-Alll.fi 

by Felicity Jones f or euch one . ^ 

•n, »» milvtechnics plan to start “con- The Equal Opportunities Commis- by David JobDms 
T» r *® " courses” which will enable sion. has been disappointed by the An autonomous polytechnic-style in- 
vers, *”| arts A levels to take u attitude of some universities and their stitution for Londonderry is recom- 
wom ’v technology degree course, senates lo conversion courses. Howev- mended this week by the Commons 
university Grants Committee er, some, including Dundee and Bed- Select Committee on Education, Scien- 
. "Lr effectively blocked proposals ford College, have shown interest nnd ceand the Arts. . 

nradfnrd Dundee, Surrey and are hoping to mnke arrangements for The proposal .for a merger between 
e?Sv Universities, which hnd re- students with arts qualifications to Magee College and the North West 
annrouches from the Equal enter science-based courses. College of Technology, runs counter to 

^^r.umties Commission to start one Ms Lynda Carr, the EOC’s educa- the Government's plan for Magee to be 
2. P ^nversion courses. tion principal said: "There is a strong apart of the "polyversity formed ou 

^The UGC maintained that the scien- feeling that a good student is a good of the New University of Ulster at | 
TfL— oversubscribed nnd refused to student who will get there if she is good Coleraine and Ulster Polytechnic. 

Slow the four universities an nddition- enough. It is seen very much ns positive The MPs' recommendation, put for- 
Socation of places. The universities discrimination. But the commission ward in their final l report h°m the 
Shrir turn did not feel able to go sees the courses as short term measures committees 1982/83 P ar, “™"*®2 

S»«d with the courses without the which will probably be unnecessary session, has reawakened the bitter 
karbina with the next generation of students. 


MPs call 
for Derry 
college 

by David Jobbins 



line’s backing with thc next generation of students. ’ 

Ava result of the publicity surround- The tide of opinion is changing since 

• _ [i, e UGC's refusal, three many universities arc anxious to m- 


similar courses this October. t 

The Polytechnic of the South Jlank s 


good candidates. Engineering faculties 
in particular have expressed a strong 
interest in these courses as a way of 

• timmon ctu. 


course is a one year full time Techni- interest in these courses as a way of 
dan Education Council higher certifi- increasing the number of women stu- 

cate in electronics for women with one dents. 

A level which need not be in a science • In its seventh annual report, the 
subiect. The polytechnic's deputy EOC says that discriminatory views 
academic registrar, Margaret Jacks, still hold in the education and training 
said it hoped that 20 students would world. The commission is supporting 
start on the new course and some the case of a women student who 
would transfer to the second year of received a mandatory award to study 


degree courses in electronics or in- 
formation technology. 

Money to run the course has come 
from the Government’s information 
technology funds. Since the students 
will not qualify for a mandatory local 
authority grant, £2,000 plus fees will be 


from the local authority but when she 
became pregnant was refused a discre- 
tionary grant. ^ . . 

Equal Opportunities Commission 
Annual Report m2, £3 from Overseas 
House, Quay Street, Manchester M3 
3HN. 


Admission reforms 
gain Oxford support 


controversies of the 1960s when the 
NUU went to a greenfield site at 
Coleraine rather than to the city. 

Mr John Hume, the MP for Foyje, 
who was prominent in the "university 
for Derry 1, campaign of the 1960s, said 
the area would be best served by the 
aim of full university status for the city 
campus. And Mr Michael Canavaii, 
chairman of the Derry Civic Commit- 
tee, warned that to change course now 
would be to jeopardize progress made 
through the NUU/polytechnic merger 
“Such a change could only go ahead 
if for any reason the Government’s 
merger was aborted, for example by 
the continued intransigence of thc 
Coleraine authorities.” 

In their report, the MPs acknowledge 
that their proposal will not find favour 
with either the Government or the 
proposed merged institution. 

Mr Nicholas Scott, Northern Ireland 
under secretary responsible for educa- 
tion, said when he set "up a working 
party to review advanced further 
education in the Londonderry area 
that Magee was an "integral part” of 
the new institution. .... , 

The MPs welcome the initiative but 
added: “The needs of Londonderry 
and its hinterland cannot be satisfied 
through carefully modulated rela- 
tionships between Magee, ihe rest of 
the proposed university, and the North 


Edinburgh University senior president Imogen Foulkes with her 
executive, union president Tony Miles (left), treasurer Laurence 
O’Donnell and secretary Alan Little. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch 


A number of colleges including thc proposed university, and the North 
Queen’s, however, remain opposed to West C&Hiege of Technology, 
thc committee’s most radical proposal They see the new college at London- 
- to abolish the seventh term examina- derry establishing close finks with the 
lion, on the grounds^ that a "fair^ Council for National Academic 


The MPs welcome the initiative dui 

by Paul FI at her present equal numbers of state and addcd . “The needs of Londonderry | 

New nrooosals to make the admissions private schools enter Oxford, while at and hinterland cannot be satisfied 
system to Oxford “fairer and simpler” other universities it is three to one in trough carefully modulated rel La- 
oassed their First maior test this week favour of state school entrants. tionships between Magee, the rest of 

H? V SaioritJ ^th?2B mSS» A number of colleges including thc proposed university, and the North 
wnea a majority or tne zb b 0 .. een * s however, remain opposed to w -£ Allege of Technology. 

iS suoSort came in*? straw poll the committee's most radical proposal They see the new college at London- 
takelT at a«2cS Peering of college - to abolish the seventh term examina- derry establishing dose Knks wth the 

asaffisssassr ssssi •PV* pp e , ™« 

sa,“s££?ss5ri fSprassrass 

L'f’Kwmte’r" r """ deCiSi0 " term could'be'ofvalue to students, but ihey also regerd it « a base for 

"pm’refonm’trero p resented lo the ^S^mSrMaSv 
monTb/rotmUte" Sf ' 14 members Ete schools could not afford seventS 

SdLp^Sri^ P Thcy “eTSltt' on the reforms, along student5 from the South. 

JSBsStasa: iwEtfSEs 

cggasSgi 

^eatsUki^pijire’ together in Ntwem- "Sm-t the eo|- £_ L needs of the commute,,. 

her and December. b leges itdimssions^mmitiee. wHs is C nwtA Hioh „ pAumunn •»> 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The scene was reminiscent of nothing so 
much as Dallas. There was a familiar trl- 
parlitlon of the screen, but In place of the 
egregious Ewings, there were the secret- 
ary of Edinburgh University, the prin- 
cipal, and Liberal leader David Steel, 
the university rector. 

“The Triple Alliance" Ueplsode three 
of Campus, a six pnrl BBC Scotland 
series beginning next Thursday on BBC 
1 at 10.15pm. examining university lire 
through Edinburgh, “the first universi- 
ty in the world to allow television Tree 
reign on its campus", according to series 
producer David Marlin. He secs the 
programmes as the natural successory 
of Ihe Public School and Klnsswood 

sedes. • . . , . . 

A press preview this week showed a 
brier compilation of the episodes which 
cover freshers’ week, medical educa- 
tion, university government the stu- 

I dents* association professional stnIT anti 
graduation day. 

Twenty minutes Is not long enough to 
judge a three hour series, a nd Campus 


may bear out principal Dr John Bur- 
nett’s hope that: “It will be a record of 
how one university tried to live up to Its 
ideals towards the end of the twentieth 
century. " 

Some scenes may well fuel popular 
myths about student life, particularly 
one of yards of ale being consumed be- 
side a strategically placed bucket. A la- 
ter scene shows students complaining 
about their luck of fluids; “1 ’vegot £2.50 
of my grant left to last me till the end or 

term.” The next shot is a sumptuous 
candlelit dinner party, with a cry from 
one elegant youth: Has Giles got the 
pheasant yet?” 

The "Triple Alliance" episode on July 
‘ 28 may prove something of an anticli- 
max at Ihe university. The BBC precis 
reads: "The university has decided that 
the day nursery Is a luxury It can no lon- 
ger afford. At thc decisive Court meet- 
ing, the rector holds Ihe balance. 

Bui the Issue lias not yet been re- 
solved, and exactly 10 days beforehand, 
the campus unions will be lobbying the 
court to keep the nursery open. 


SSRC seeks unit transfers 


me L/v**i VU..H...U6V .*»•»»» ly lose its contacts wun ivuruiem 

that no one could deny the seventh jjeiand. 

term could be of value to students, but And t h cy a iso regard it as a base for 

its abolition wns the price that has to be fu ture cross-border cooperation in line, 
paid to make the system fairer. Many wil| , a j oint governmental study which 
state schools could not afford seventh in iggl ca lled for the greater use of post 


ST£ ‘.7 any‘ stage “of"’, ^ESaS^Ka^in'to 

S~ L -d, of the community. 

V^tough. the proposals 

Will encourage more state school en- be a f ce P le . d ; su bstantiahna1ority are the Education, Science 
trants to Oxford, meeting one of the clearly that a su .. ^ anirf mitte. HMSO £5.55. 

Underlyin g criticisms of the system. At in favour of mos t of them, he saio 


by .accept; MtSSCUS T fTJL. Sconce a n d Am ton,- 


Paisley reprieve European research, approved 

appeal refused Europ e.n ^h mints, 

new Scottish Office minister for the latest P' a “j SlSta E 3 ST- 'hesi overlap with priotiues m Bt> 

ga ^SSSSSTSS^ 

The Scottish Education Dept says which shoul ^ le ^ t h e EuropeanTorn- some collaborative projects between 
Ihe future of the college's sister course programme ran bythe^ pea the lw0 schemes. 

" a PPKed social studies has still to be mission fin ‘10 yean, st^ngm ^ ^ K 

considered as part of a "fundamental Derailed decisions on the snuciur ^ back 15 pi i 0 t projects tne 

assessment'' of die subjects at of the programme were ^defr^redunti f ive research areas, together with a 
Paisiey. J the next European Research Councn sixteenth pr() , ecl to develop an in 

Paisley’s board of governors had meeting in October. but otaU hap forma ,|o n exchange system j&r a ^lthc 
»hed the SED to suspend any decision that the full plans. participants. These will cost juslunder 

£ ‘he degrees' future until a review last year by 12 % tl3. with half the ^onecommgfrom 

had taken place, and three emergency ironies companies, win gp ' «<»£■ 1 ' n the commission and half Ujm tur» 
^Ingsofthe governors andParsley^s European Common * ^udge industry Industy w ill also be 

2 en ^ c board were to place this for next year alrefldy cxnected to help pay for me mu 

tk.., nnn«, fr»r the next pnase ui , 


-{gm laucs with Mr Stewart. programme, — - - ■ ■ ; vpd couiikii - 

, T> SED has, however, agreed to forjpilot projects have teen r«e wd. Qf industna i contributions. 

®2 a « next session’s joint intake to lire full programme the Europe The Brussels meeting ■*“ 

V studies and social science to 100. Strategic Programme m URn affirmed the cc 
■ ™ Stewart has also revised the Technology ^ SPR “J’ ed t0 bolster increasing the over^l rescaran o y 
^ake to college of education youth tratc on rive areas, designed^ for joint ^awaUlbe 

^ community courses from the ori- European industry in c P decisions on the in . Athens 

foy recommendation of 120 to 150. American and Ja R an ®^/' Ebonics, European summit meet! g 
thu has infuriated the colleges, are in advanced m ■ * malion this December. • 

who *ay;the intake should be 190 I computer programming, informal. 


ierry csiauiisums uj»c ».»*« jhe Social Science Research Council is 
Council for National Academic exploratory talks on the future 

\ wards which with the disappearance j ts f our specialist research units with 

if the polytechnic will otherwise large- h universities where they are based, 
y lose its contacts with Northern Mr Michael Posner, the SSRC chair- 

reland. , man, has written lo the universities of 

And they also regard it as a base tor Asfon Cambridge, Oxford, and War- 
uture cross-border cooperation m line. wick see kj n g talks aimed at persuad- 
vitli a joint governmental study wmen . the[T1 10 take over t he admitustra- 

n 1981 called for the greater use of post ti ® e costs j or ihe units. . 

chool education in the North by The SSRC, which has seen its budget 

itudenls from the South. cul in rca j , erms by almost 30 per cent 

The vice chancellor designate of the smC€ 197 g i ( s looking for ways to cul 
irooosed university, Mr Derek Birley , down on centr al administration costs , 
nade clear his opposition to an auton- wh i c h in 1982/83 accounted for 1 L.4 per 
imous institution in the city, but he i C ent of its £20. 9m budget, 
jromised the MPs that he wished to The units in etliic relations at Aston, 
‘reinterpret” Magee's approach _ to population studies at Cambridge, 
xjntinuing education, while taking into ^ccio-iegal studies nt Oxford, and 

iccount tne needs of the community, industrial relations at Warwick, have 
Further and Higher Education in eacli faced cuts on average of IS per 
Northern Ireland: second report from cent in recent years, and been asked to 
^TEdZaZTscience and Am tom- find more money from external 
mine, HMSO £5.55. [saun as^ 

trch approved 

proress^, automation^and attempt was bc ing ma de this week 

SSSsfss rsfrasrsyes 

,„«d information techndog^ laun; “^“ meeting after being ad- 
:hed earlier th s yearbyl P a b ; ourne d last week, was due to consider 

* ent ^iSStive orokSs between an executive motion calling for the 
some collaborative proje ( council to act in those departments 

the two schemes. . . hls w uj c h exceeded the minimum staffing 

The fi«t phase , range But another motion said the 

with . a H niv f rait y shou,d ‘ thc p° l,c y of 

sixteenth proje« ^ * v ® 1 ' °& T gfi the MeTnwhilet'th™ Association of Uni- 

formaimn ex^ange sjstem f versily Teachers headquarters has cal- 

JlheJ^coSiTom led on all its members to write to write 
El 3. with half the money Aston council members protesting 

lhC Mr Steve Ruhemann. the AUT 

pcan /Jh !!PhelD na7 for the full president lias also written to all senn- 
C1PC 2; jLe and the P October research tors. "The AUT would not accept such I 
programme, and tne uao , cvc i a decision without protest and the 

council meeting sMuiooeci resuHina furore would hardly rebound 

week also to the credit of the university." he said. 

Jh e intention of Tlie next council meeting is on July 

affirmed f mmssion^nte ^ , 2 Nex| week the Hight Court will 

'"'ns, ajsfc siiffsss^srs^t 


The future of the units, which are 
reviewed every five years, is not under 
threat. But it has been plain tor some 
time that the SSRC is moving away 
from the concept of units towards more 
flexible designated research units 
where staff remain university em- 
ployees. 

Thc units, born in 1970, have been 
uneasy hybrids caught between the 
university world and the Civil Service. 
Conditions of pay. tenure, and pen- 
sions rights will be key issues in the 
talks with the four universities. 

If agreements are reached the SSRC 
is likely to continue to pay and direct 
the unit's research with universities 
looking after staffing and administra- 
tion. Ifnot the SSRCi maydecide to put 
the units out to tender to unversities 
willing to pay. The ethnic relations unit 
was moved from Bristol to Aston in 
1980. 
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Controversy as art college rector resigns 6 Vicious 


bv I\ml M:ii her 


'I be Roysil Cnlluui: of AtI has been 
pliingcil iihu fresh controversy hy ilie 
iiiniouiKcmcnl (lint LI>r Lionel March, 
the rector, is to resign Iiisjmsl two years 
before his five year ierm is up. 

A ter.se statement from the college, 
widely regarded as one of Europe's 
premier art and design schools, said 
(hat Dr Marcli had decided to leave for 
"personal reasons” just tun ■ years after 
being appointed in the midst of great 
controversy, lie will leave the college in 
Septemheruext year. 

Dr March is declining to give 
any further statements until he has 
explained his decision to n meeting of 
the college council next week, but it is 
iHiderMood that ho had become tired of 
the continuous college infighting and 


MSC criticized, 
over training 
strategy 

The Association of (.'utility t'uuneils 
has stressed the need for a general as 
opposed In vocation^ iriv dialed educa- 
tion for adults in its response n> the 
Manpower Set vices Commission dis- 
cussion paper on an adult (raining 
strategy. ; 

The ACC', represen line 45 county ' 
councils in England and Wales which 
are the major providers of adult ednca-J 
(ion and training, takes the MSC l<> 
task for suggesting (hat the purpose at 1 
an adult training strategy is primarily loj 
do with national economic issues.' i 
"Tins is understandable but national 
issues, however rclcvnni to national 
concern, do ijot provide sufficient 
motivation for individuals to engage in 
training.” the association said in its 
response. It says that many adults need 
non-specific courses to enable them to 
gain tne confidence to embark on more 
specific courses of training later. 

Mr Peter Coles, the ACC under- 
secretary far education said that it was 
a consensus view among the county 
councils that they would not want the 
MSC to take a narrow vocational- . 
orientated approach to adult education 1 
since many jobs with apparent specific - 
skills also required a general educa- 1 
tional background . Also people did not ' 
always know what was the right specific e 
training to embark upon for a partial- ] 
lar job of work. * 

An over-specific approach, accord- ^ 
tag to the ACC response, which did not 
take individuals, needs and aspirations 
as its starting point would also not 
provide for the unemployed. 


the difficulty in imposing new reforms. 

Three recent events combined to 
niiikc his position ns head of the 
Mri-vear-ulu college even more diffi- 
cult. An early retirement plan involv- 
ing n number of professors whs aban- 
doned; plans to launch a multi-million 
pound appeal have so far home little 
fruit; and (lie senate lias failed to ratify 
the appointment of Mr George Sliney, 
a personal choice by Dr Marcli, as 
dean. 

Dr March, an architect and 
design specialist from the Open Uni- 
versity. took over as rector in l‘J81 
promising In reform the administrative 
structure of the college, and promote a 
greater design consciousness through- 
out (lie college. 

Mis appointment came shortly after 
a major row when the college was 
occusai by an ul fil ial visitors' coniniil- 
tcv of being in breach of its charter for 


not considering enough the needs of just been sent : to die Secretary of State lor 
British industry in fostering the promo- Education, Sir Keith Joseph. 

(ion of design. Mr Robert Feildcn. the chairman. 

Dr Kluxics Bnyson, then under- said he personally regretted Dr March’s 
secretary for higher education, took resignation. “A great deal of 


March’s attempts 


might be reduced if the college did not up against various entrenched attitudes 
make appropriate reforms. which want to main tain the status 

’[Tic ensuing row over which way the quo.” 
college should proceed and how much Dr March’s attempts to im- 
attention should be paid to pressure pose severe economics have met with re- 
from the Department of Education and sislance, although 1 1 of the40 full and 130 
Science, which has direct responsibility part time lecturers have not hud their 
for the college, led to the resignation of contraclsrenewed. 
five council members, including the There are fears that the DES could 
chairman Mr Cob Stenhmn, a financial now again use its powers as paymaster 


director at Unilever. 

The board of visitors has been 


to force through reforms of which it 
approves. Mr Paul Convery, a senior 


continuing with regular visits to the student officer, said he was pessimistic, 
college this year, mid n full report, the "I do not feel the college has many 


first .since Ilk- critical J9SU report, lias more chances to put matters right. 


v.. 
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Skills acquired over a lifetime of work are passed on to 
another student in an attempt to save a dying trade. Mr 
Frank Day (left) instructs a student in the ai t of the 
blacksmith while (above) a colleague puts his advice into 
practice. Mr Day, a retired blacksmith, runs what is 
claimed to be the country's only course in tlie subject. 
The aim is not to encourage more people into the trade 
but to Improve the quality of existing work. He rents 
premises at the Somerset College of Agriculture, near 
Bridgwater, for weekend sessions and occasional Hill 
weeks. 


“Training and retraining directed 
only at those Blready in employment or 
about to start employment could help 
to condemn many unemployed people 


to permanent stagnation and add to 
their frustration. '* 

The underlying criticism made by 
the ACC is that in presenting its paper 
the MSC has failed to provide much 
leadership in adult education. But it 
concludes that if any adult training 
strategy is to succeed, (hen a part- 
nership has to exist between the MSC, 
local authorities and employers. 


Hull fee protest 
loses ground 

Student leaders at Hull University 
accept that support for a boycott of a 
£19-a-year amenity fee is crumbling in 
the face of threats from the authorities 
to withhold degrees from finals stu- 
dents and bar continuing students from 
next academic year. 

A survey on the eve of the deadline 
imposed by the university for payment 
of the fee following its backing By the 
Visitor, disclosed flint of 270 finalists 
approached, 48 pei cent had not then 
paid the fee. 

But according to the university, 

1 .500 students have come forward to 
pay the fee in just over a week. A 
university spokeswoman said that 

3.500 had now paid - about two thirds 
of the total number liable, with a 
slightly higher percentage among final- 
ists. 


Video systems vital to 
fresh thinking, says report 

by Jon Turney at the open University, the British 

Science Correspondent Library and London University are 

Government and industry should back a ' rea dy working on systems, 
an £8m programme to develop interac- Mr Duke proposes setting up a- 

tive video systems as a basis for a new funding consortium with members- 
knowledge industry , according to a from government, the electronics in- 
report pubhshed this week by the dustry, publishing and television which 
Council for Educational Technolop. would back fouT production centres for 
The reports author, John Duke, making interactive video programmes. 

former assistant director of Middlesex. , ,, . 

Polytechnic, argues that the technolo- w jK® Sj 1 . 1 — se ’ to gether 

gy of video recording is now well ■ raining us ®*. s nnd 

established but the applications of ^bmques, would cost 

video systems, especially video discs, “f and JJJ. st un der£6m to run 

linked jo computers remain to be Ei* h Jg 

worked out. least 80 programmes, some of which 
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Robbins to Leverhulme 

The Leverhulme programme of study Into the future of 
higher education was organised by the Society for 
Research Into Higher Education with a grant from the 
Leverhulme Trust and further grants were made by the 
Gulbenklan Foundation and the Department of 
Education and Science. The programme consisted of 
eight seminars the first in April 1 981 and the last in 
September 1982. 

An edited four-page version of the final report Is now 
available in reprint form (first published in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement on 27th May, 1 983) price 
25p. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Frances Goddard, The 
Times Supplements, Priory House, St John's Lane, 
London EC1 M 4BX. Cheques/postal orders should be 
made payable to Times Newspapers Limited (no cash 
please). 


He points to a wide range of experi- 
ments in universities, colleges and 
industry' with video teaching systems. 
If they were integrated with the best 
elements of existing teaching they 
could “liberate higher education from 
its conventional pedagogic straight- 
jacket”, Mr Duke believes. 

Examples of applications in the 
report include using videodiscs as an' 
electronic library, containing standard 
texts with cross-references and sup- 
plementary information, and provid- 
ing simulations of procedures difficult 
to show in a college laboratory. Groups 


least 80 programmes, some of which 
would go on the market. 

Mr Duke expects the Open Uni- 
versity, the new Open Tech, as well as 
industrial training organizations to be 


pruning 
must end’ 

by Olga Wojtas 
, Scottish Correspondent 

A Scottish Education Oil lege principal 
lias called foi a reversal of tlte “vicious 
priming" suffered by the colleges oi 
education over the past seven years. 

Mr Peter McNnught, principal oi 
Cruigie College of Education, said in a 
diploma speech that there should be a 
financing system which was “subordin- 
ate to a proper consideration of the 
tnsks, responsibilities, advice and sup- 
port which people have a right to 
expect from the colleges”. 

The number of colleges had been cut 
from ten to seven, the leaching 
strength of the remaining colleges 
reduced by almost half and further 
recruitment of staff prevented, he said. 

This had brought about stagnation 
which had to be reversed, since com- 
mitment to the needs of the teaching 
profession was a vital condition of the 
country’s overall economic revival. 

The colleges needed a constant flow 
of new ability and experience as fresh 
subjects were added to the curriculum 
and credible practitioners of these 
subjects were required to lead the way, 
Mr McNaught said. 

“There comes a time as with any 
bunk account where if nothing new is 
added, the cupital is slowly used Up, the 
interest diminishes and will one day van- 
ish, ^ "he added. 

Mr Gordon Kirk, principal of Moray 
House College of Education, predicted 
in a graduation address that there 
would he a major transformat ion in the 
relationship between education col- 
leges and the professions they served. 

The professions would be much 
more involved in initial training and 
professional bodies such ns the Gener- 
al Teaching Council for Scotland, the 
Central Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work and the Scot- 
tish Community Education Council 
would validate courses “with increasing 
rigour and stringency,” he said. 

Courses would be developed 
through detailed and extensive discus- 
sions Between the colleges and practis- 
ing professionals, Mr Kirk Hdded. 

“1 expect the various professjonal 
bodies in the years ahead to be quite as 
explicit in their requirements for con- 
tinuing professional education as they 
currently are with regard to initial 
training,” said Mr Kirk. He added that 
the colleges would have to accommo- 
date more part-time courses asaresult. 

More part-time courses for mature 
students and open access to education- 
al institutions were advocated by Ski. 81 
Democratic Party president Mrs Shir- 
ley Williams, while speaking at a 
graduation ceremony at Dunfermline 
College of Education. 

Student numbers 

Vice chancellors will today discuss the 
question of student numbers and 
whether the University Grants Com- 
mittee is right to stick rigidly to targets 
and to fine institutions which exceed 


especially interested in developing new CoS ^ to^ «ports the 

orovi/v^nr^ e c f i 1 - Wi !! UGC has no* abandoned student 
ESr pHnrTrion - ,fl a J* d tar ge* numbers and it will also reopen 

higher education than in schools be- the nuestlon at its Sentember annual 
cause they are well suited to in-depth conference ** 

study and individually-tailored earn- TTe UGC was recently embarrassed 

. by Hull University which it fined for 

ua I u t m ..J. J . a Rill 


Devonshire St, London Wl. 


the university should aim for » 
wanted to avoid being fined again. 


Poly calls on local authorities to fight cut 

Governors of one of the polytechnics *— ■ - - ® 


lutdi iiumunuus io join inc tight 
against a £500 per student cut in the 
unit of resource on which planning 
decisions are based. 

In a letter to the chief executives and 
(own clerks of . Haringey, Enfield and 
Barnet, governors of Middlesex 
Polytechnic have warned of the dire 
consequences of the proposal and 
nsked tor urgent representations to Sir 


Hhle position in regard to the mainte- 
nance and achievement of standards 

“The view was expressed that if the 
state of the economy is such as to 
prevent no further funds for higher 
education, then the consequences 
should be borne by the higher educa- 
tion system as a whole." 

Middlesex calculates the umnneol »#% 


polytechnics are expected 
accommodate "excess” students while 
their funding is based on an assumption 
of reduced demand. 

Dr Raymond Rickett, director of the 
polytechnic, commented: “The De- 
partment of Education has quite simp-' 
ly got its sums wrong about the number 
of students coming into higher educa-. 
tion. They now want us to take the 
excess students while at the same lime 
cutting the money we receive. 

Middlesex's academic board wns this 


nsked tor urgent representations to Sir Middlesex calculates the nroDosal m Ti l,, mone ? we rcceive ' .u-« 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Slate for be equal to a 16 per cent cuf in rdr Middlesex s academic board was this 
Education, and to the NAB committee, capita funding, given acurrentavcraaeof hh f° n «dering a proposed con* 
Mr Peter Flowerday, acting clerk to , £3.000 per polytechnic student 8601 i ,fional withdrawal from NAB and 

the governors, wrote: “Knowing the The polytechnic is deeply aeorieved a' 1 ’? for National Academic 

problems the polytechnic is facing with that while university numb^ ^n Awards committees pending assur- 

the existing level of resources, the spending remain ' the • .» sanie ' sta/fd °d ^ P re ^ c . rva " on academic 
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merger, it recommends that the re- 


ntiin> v ivuusi ; c ~ B . .. , 

mauling nine Chelsea staff remain at 
A University of London working parly the ultimate King’s/Quccn’s/Chulsea 
on chemistry hns proposed tlmt stu- department, although for personal 
dents nt Chelsea College should trails- reasons two might go to QMC/West* 



dents nt Chelsea College should trans- 
fer at the end of their first year to the 
Royal Holloway College at Egham in The merger of chemistry courses at 
Su rrey . Ki ng’s/QEC hns already begun and the 

But Chelsea College senate has 19R2 QEC entry will transfer to the 


- ,l v ; - 

I V VMM, 


VIII.I. 11 .U tan* 17 ( 1 .. UllIJ Will 1.1 ilMJi *- 1 ii 

effectively scotched the recommcnda- Strand for their third year in 1984. 

tir\n Uti rlfli'lnrinrr that all etiirtantC 0>«i Pknlran ennnf/i ni'rAnforl n#= 


tion by declaring that all students, 
subject to satisfactory progress, will be 
able to complete their studies at 


Bui at Chelsea, senate accepted nem 
con the motion from the student union 
president Mr Kani Foroohar blocking 


Benefactor: John M. Templeton 


£3mgtft 
for Oxford 


IlL'II* IV VVIIIJ'IWIW tUWH JUIWIWJ hi pibdlUklti 1VI1 l\(l|ll I OlWlim uiwvnin^ 

Chelsea or the new “Trinity" of King’s, the movement of chemistry students 
Queen Elizabeth College and Chelsea, mid-course. It will also affect geology 
The ioint nlunnine committee work- students where a similar recommenda- 


V^UWWII IrfllLlH'lilll UIIM Illm-lHUI - II Will IHJW nil*- 4 -* t 

The joint planning committee work- students where a similar recommen 
ing party on chemistry has proposed fion has been to move students. 


1 ’0 
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that the subject be reorganized on five Senate accepted the arguments that 
sites: University Collcge/Birkbeek; moving mid-course would be de- 
King’s/QEC/Chclsea^ Queen Mary trimental to the students and that those 




centre 


by Paul Flather 

Management studies are set to increase 
their influence in the sancta of more 
traditional scholarship in Oxford fol- 
lowing the creation of the first tutorial 
fellowship involving management, and 
a £3,260,000 gift to the Oxford Centre 
for Management Studies. 

The gift is from Mr John M. Temple- 
ton, an investment trust millionaire 
living in the Bahamas, and a Rhodes 
scholar at Balliol College in the 1930s. 
It is said to be one of the largest gifts to 
a British educational institution. 

Mr Templeton, aged 70, who also 
founded the Templeton prize for reli- 
gious progress recently awarded to 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn the Soviet 
author, hns given the money to help 
revitalize British economic manage- 
ment and to provide “continuing 
education" to those who exercise social 
leadership. 

He will make an unrestricted gift of 
£1 .3m in the next year, with a further 
£2m to follow conditional on the 
progress of the centre, which will be 
renamed Templeton College. 

The Oxford centre, founded in 1965, 
is responsible for virtually all manage- 
ment teaching at Oxford University. It 
offers PhDs, M Phils and M Lilts, in 
management and two undergraduate 
degrees in engineering, economics and 
management, and metallurgy, econo- 


Bedford College; and Imperial Col- wanted to be in central London, not 
lege, which remains unchanged. Egham. 

it says that as chemistry at Royal Of the other recommendatimts the 
Holloway/Bedford needs reinforce- working party notes that UC nnd 
ment, three members of the Chelsea Birkheck could pool research facilities 
staff, plus resources, should be traits- although teaching would still be sepa- 
ferred in 1984. “Students entering the rate. The cost ot association, including 
Chelsea department to read honours furnishing and equipment would be 
chemistry would transfer with these £300,000 

staff at the end of their first academic There should be complete inerger of 
year and would complete their studies chemistry at EMCAVestfield by 19H4, 
at Egham. The undergraduate intakes when the remaining third year students 
to Chelsea of 1982 and previous yenrs at Westfield will move over. At RHC/ 


Shadow education spokesman Mr Neil Kinnock (right) manages » smile, 
despite having heard it all before ... Mr Kinnock was to give the John P 
Mackintosh memorial lecture in Prestonpans, East Lothian, but because 
of his throat complaint, it was read for him by fellow Labour MP Mr 
Robin Cook, manager of Mr Kinnock's campaign for the Labour 

anted to be in central London, not leadership. . , „ . _ . . 

ghnm. The memorial lecture was set up in 1980 with funds from Edinburgh 

Of. the other recommendations the u n i vcrs ii v u nd East Lothian, where John Mackintosh, a former professor 
orking party notes that UC nnd politics at the university, held his seat until his death in 1978. Tills 

ssssss:!; 

it'e. Hie cost of association, including university s politics department. 


to Chelsea of 1982 nnd previous yenrs 
would complete their courses as reg- 
istered Chelsea students.” 


Bedford chemistry has been wholly 
integrated since 1982 and all activities 
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Because of the impcnding’Trinity" are procee ding as one department. 

UGC’s chain reaction 


by Oign Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


adding the money to the recurrent 
grants of Glasgow. Strathclyde and 
Edinburgh universities which will con- 


Scottish Correspondent Idinburgh universities which will con- j und 

Tlte Scottish universities’ research nnd Utme \ to run centre wj] f ma ke way for grassy areas and car 

Krsi^ris-K 

universities from the consortium which J™gj J w „, lhe NELP stu . 

most to the centre, said he was delight „ninn’% research and welfare 


Poly students 
fight house 
demolition 

Councillors from two east London 
boroughs will today reconsider propos- 
als to demolish houses which North- 1 
East London Polytechnic students feci 
could be used as temporary student 
accommodation. 

The houses arc near the 
polytechnic’s Stratford Green site and 
will make way for grassy areas and car 


Business 

courses 

announced 

The Open Business School launched 
by the Open University lias announced 
the firsi two of its courses (or managers 
which will start in October. 

The business school, which was 
launched officially last week, is the 
outcome of OU research into mana- 
gers' needs which wns backed by the 
Manpower Services Commission and 


•• uiasgow university wmm 

The University Grants Committee most to the centre, said he was delight- 
has agreed to meet the shortfall when ed by the UGC s decmi whuh en- 
Abcrdeen, Dundee, Heriot-Watt and sured that nuclear technology wou d 
St Andrews leave In 1985. They have survive as an academic subject in 


St Andrews leave In 1985. They have survive i 
decided they cannot continue to hind Scotland, 
the centre because of the university . Thecei 
cuts. . 'spramm 


JLUIIOIIU. 

The centre , established 20 years ago, 
is prominent in the development and 


The UGC will pay the equivalent of application « ramowive '» 

£130 000 at 1982 prices out of the engineering biolbgy, medicine and 
annual running cost of £450.000, geology. 


nuiagementr and metallurgy , econo- ODdl TCCll blldget dOllMed ^The* 5 cVme Q redundant a.id new managers 

rmes and management. AnewMSc ^ learnine for site man- education committee representing the waiting to acquire management skills 

starts m October. Nine new training initiatives costing A’ construction industry bv NELP’s boroughs of Newham and quickly. 

About 25 undergraduates a year £i,s million have been announced by apis in the . . j ra ^ jn g Baling, that they believe Greater The syllabuses reflect the everyday 

tSlfP fipflronc nmef nninn nn (A UfitrL' .l . r\_._ TmA nn\nrammP tllP flrtV- tllS Construction II10U Q ® L, ■■ ^ j: nr.vUlamc uihirK thp Will 


solvtechnic's Stratford Green site and ects' needs which wns backed by the 
will make way for grassy areas and car Manpower Services Commission and 
parks pending Department of Educa- the British Overseas Trade Board, 
lion and Science approval for new The school plans to run more than 
building pluns. twenty short courses eventually slart- 

Mr Vaughan West, the NELP stu- ing with two courses in effective mnn- 
dent union’s research and welfare ugemeiit and personnel selection and 
officer said: “This will not only dep- interviewing. Participants in the ellcc- 
rive students of housing but will also tive management course can choose 
involve Newham council in unneces- telween a six-month course starting in 
sarv costs October or a more concentrated t hree 

•The union, while not against de- month course starting later, 
veloping the polytechnic, is appalled No formnl qualifications will he 
that Newham is now in the business of necessary but most students will prob- 
demolishing houses which could be ably come from a management back* 
used as student residential units, be- ground. The students are likely to 
fore they have approval and funding include technologists who are new to 
for the college building programme." management, people who have be- 


Tr . Nine new ii amine — “"■■o i_ ti,- rnneinirtion industry by NELP s borougns or ivewnam unu 

About 25 undergraduates a year £ L 5 million have been announced by l?Sning Barking, that they believe Greater 

S te, re V'^ 8Oln «™, t0 , W , 0 ,lE lhe °P enTec tW Bram T; Boarf S™9 000); deveSpmenl o“ LondoSCoundl funding!, available lo 

“l‘? ca U'. uthor ' tlcs ,°, r ’? i cnuncnrt.tMhnioan .nd supcirooF for V , he fibre- re f„ r bi s h lhe properlios for studem 


service. There are 31 fellows and 
“sodate fellows, and about a fifth of 
the centre’s £971,000 budget came 
from the university. 


tllllllVIll M | 

training initiative for adults in worK. 

Seven projects are already in opera- 
tion and others are in the pipielinc in 
the scheme which makes use of open 


self-instruction manuals for the fibre- 
board industry by the British Fibre- 
board Packaging Association 
(£150,000); open access learning in lilt 


wi me university. the scheme whicii maxes usew y H tl1 £;r t h e National Associa- 

The main work of the centre is and distance learning to provide more Jeehnototf .Lakers with the Nene 

"ovlding courses for middle senior flexible learning packages. The Man- gmof f ‘“ y Northampton 

anagers from government depart- DO wcr Services Commission has re- OJeiP“ l __® in0 fa r technical 


! J, " win W1 ( — UIIU Ul. 

provjdmg courses for middle senior fl ex ibli 
managers from government depart- power 
njents and industry, which Mr Uwe comnu 
•pfiinaer, the director, describes as a budge 
% otOxford's growing commitment to £8, 
OD^nulng education. _ projec 

Oxford was very slow to start in fundee 
management studies”, he said. “The fhe 
'ranks committee did not pick Oxford op erai 


S&iTJ College of Technologjf, Northampton 
commended .ho. ZV^Tech £*^3^ 


refurbish the properties for student I 
accommodation and that a local hous- 
ing cooperative is interested in manag- 
ing them. 

The final decision rests with New- 
ham, whose policy and resources 
committee was also meeting this week. 
But the decision by governors last 
week to refer the row to the joint 
education committee once more has 
given the students confidence that they 
are netting their case across, 


The syllabuses reflect the everyday 
problems which the students will be 
presented with in their work. In the 
effective manager course which will 


require five hours of work a week the 
syllabus will cover setting objectives, 
decision-making, budgetary control 


and communication. 

Both the autumn courses will run 
two-day residential schools and there 
will be some tutorial work. 


to ?8m out of which these latest rommun n learnin g for gj ven t j, e students confidence that they 

projects to win approval will be ^ ^ throug ^ the Tre getting their case across, 

funded. ,. . . rL.,;u e use Q f computer-aided dis- The committee is also to consider the 

The new projects can be divided into by Plymouth College of possibility of a housing association 

operational projects auncdatspecific rim (£68,000); and an managing the polytechnic’s Temple 

industries and support projects to_ do Further Mucauont , Mills residential site where the stu- 


Courses 


nunouncemeni oi me gin wm* me nt or a resume ...... -- . that eventually zu.uuu 

oJ*l J 1 * the «eation of the first v i ce for open learning ; matenalsl by t re . P* benefit from the 
Oxford tutorial fellowship incorporat- Nat i ona l Extension College the programme. 

{JJ^Wownt based at Balliol. and (£450,000); training for Open Tech p J^ formation video to explain the 
don ? tio a of th r an staff in open teaming! systems i by the |0 eduC ational- 


' 'suns committee did not pick uxtora operational projects aiiiicu a i^«-.-«- r*. Frjucation (£68,000); and an managing the polytechnics lempie 

« a site for a business school. But the industries and support projects to do XSeiinfamibtisilieB Mills resldentiaf sfte where the stu- 

frwitionally static model of knowledge training and resource information op ' J writtle Agricultural dents say rents for one bedroom have 

M Oxford ischanging and we are keen to i n the operation of open learning. m g Chelmsford (£26,000). reached £24 a week - half the full 

«Pand.” • The nine projects are: the establish- bpm Tech student award which many students do 

Tne announcement of the gift coin* ment of a resources inforaiatton riirei:tor hones that eventually 20,000 not get. . 

with the creation of the first v i ce for open learning materials bv the direu ,nop« ^ benefi , g om the students argue this is £10 a week 
Oxford tutorial fellowship incorporat- National Extension under the programme. higher than for comparable accom- 

H management based at Balliol. and (£450,000); training for Open Tech projecis v f de ° l0 eX pi ain the modation run by housing associations 

!£]>!/ a donation of more than sla ff in open learning systems by the initiative to educational- for students in the area. 

100,000 from the Foundation for Council tor Educational Technology pe . Bnd lra d e unions has According to the union, there are 
^nagement Education and Mr Clive (£270,000); training Ul quality assur- j* . P ^ ^ yide0 r , ||n is be i ng more than 70 vacancies at Temple 

gchanlx of N.M. Rothschilds and and computing for teclmicalsu- been rei, as avai]able |hrough , he Mil | s< because of the high cost and 

research fellow was appointed pervisors by the South West Repeal Manpower § erv j ce5 Commission. ' cheape r alternatives. 

5 1960s. Management Centre. — • * — — ” . • 

gEaffiSSS ScotlanTcWld agaTnTeadlhe res - i i 

fesss 

ffn, 1 T 11 ** bringing contacts Mr SeHars was s ipep ng Furt | )er Negotiating Committee must con an d sixth year courses and the accepi- 

2® real world of business at the ence organized bytotl sco usn r .. harmomzing ’’ secondary and further ana sixtn mfSonsA cou £ es \ 

2* t0 n BaUio1 when 1 return t0 plan which was education conditions of seme . |ef , w individual universities. 

mea„w h i.e is considering co.leges and faciUlie,, Mr SeUar said. 

HnS . ^ngtbening its status and mittee at the begin i g of indl ^ dual t0 halt academic drift ii fart The action plan proposals indicated 

^®uuate and mature students. authorities must foster 


«u mu Weinstein, newly created 
* u °w m politics, public policy and 
jjnagement. said he thought manage- 


MONTESSORI 

WORKSHOP 

Pmlesaonal Introducilon 
and opportunity to study the 
Monlesson Method of Child 
Education is open to 
teachers and Student 
Teachers at a Maniassorl 
Workshop being held by the 
London Monlossori Centre 
Irom July 18-29. 

Syllabus includes:- 
Montesson Prindplosof 
Education^ Psychology of 
Learning. Environmental 
Studies. Theoretical and 
PrdClica! Training In lhe use 
of Montessoii Dldaclic 
Apparatus for Sense 
Training. Mathematics, and 
Reading. 

Tor registration application, 
apply to Claire Mackey, 
^Workshop Registrar, , 

TOl ^'London 
|[~S y Montessori 

IBBVdeiKn Cnoot-LC'' alonWlV 1 1'j.Ei^'mJ 
letepr.-soa 
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Overseas news 

Salaries Australia 

outpace 

5 M The nunihcr of foreign students cntcr- 

1 Iff K I duL LI Cj ll ing Australia next year will he frozen as 

the first step in a reorganization of its 
from li. Patrick McQuaid overseas student aid programme. 

WASHINGTON The federal minister for education 
Average salaries for American college and youth affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, 
teaching staff outpaced (he rale of said that while present numbers would 
inflation for the first time in a decade, be maintained this year, a massive 
according to | he American Association inflow of overseas students next year 
of University Professor's annua! would not be permitted. 


Australia clamps down on foreigners 


dents. When thinesweregoodthal was confidential report completed for the 
all right," she said. “Now that we have university council earlier this year 
si shortage of places in higher education showed that the unrestricted entry of 
and we want greater participation by foreign students had meant that' :m 
young Australians in tertiary institu- increasing number of good, qualified 
lions, we have to reconsider our over- Australian students were being dis- 


seas student aid programmes.” 
Senator Ryan said it would be 
necessary to reconsider the implicn- 


placed. 

An intcr-rlepsirtinental committee 
report on the numbers of overseas 

... ' a ....... l .■ .1. 


lions of allowing overseas students to students studying in Australian high 
complete their secondary education in schools, universities and colleges of 
Australia and then go on automatically advanced education together with noli- 


survey. 

The A A UP is one of the nation's 
largest collective bargaining agencies. 
It says that salaries nationally rose fj.4 
per cent during the 1982/83 academic 
year, translating into a 2 per cent real 


Australia and then go on automatically 
if they were eligible to tertiary institu- 
tions. 


advanced education together with poli- 

Senator Ryan said ,ha« because of ^ " “ g. a ^?. L^. b c . C , n . 

the planning needs of higher educa- “Simply because of the pressure of education, Senator Ryan, *and the 

Et tl h rm!»^inn? ri iK hi ,£ “SS pla S es in terti «y education by our own immigration minister, Mr West. They 
S? r y;j l J t ? tudents we hav f 10 restnct numbers have yet to complete discussions on the 
the year the government planned to for overseas students." she said. inler-iiepartmenlal report, 
announce o complete revamping ot the Australia’s largest university, the Senator Ryan said several allerna- 
nverseas student aid programme. University of New South Wales, is live methods were being ludkd m 
Upunli now we have been provid- scheduled to make its own decision ensure that the entry of overseas 
ng free and easy access to tertiary and ahum how many overseas students it students to Australia was more eouil- 
■econdary education for overseas slu- will let into its courses next year. A able. She said a means test might be 


a iti inn worsen mm me lurinmu, secondirv 
An average university professor is 1 y 


An average university professor is 
paid S3 1, (I 111 (A'2fJ.<«7(J), while profes- 
sors at jiKtiluiiujis iiwnnding a hi idle- 


Hie year the government planned to f or overseas students," she said, 
announce a complete revamping ot the Australia's largest university, the 
overseas student aid programme. University of New South Wales, is 


University of New South Wales, is 
scheduled to make its own decision 
about how many overseas students it 
will let into its courses next year. A 


lur’s as the highest degree are averag- 
ing S22.890 (£15,260), according to the 
salary survey. 


The average salary at u private 
institution was $2K,ftHU (£19,120) and 
$27,860 (XI8.57U) at public schools. 
The A A UP noted a "widening discre- 
pancy" between the percentage in- 
creases at private and public institu- 
tions. In the private sector, earnings 
increased by 8.3 per cent while 
teachers in the public sector gained 
only 5.9 per cent. Church-affiliated i 
institutions recorded salary increscs of 
7 per cent. ( 

The AAUP officers said the in- < 
crcnscs were a much-wel corned de- t 

velopment but could he n one-time 
occurrence, "nothing more than a blip c 
on the proverbial radar screen 1 '. i 

The report is based on a survey of t 
2,800 institutions and the federal gov- i 

ernment’s National Centre for Educn- f 

tion statistics. t 

Salaries actually dropped from the 
previous year but spending power i 

increased because -of u drop m the i 
inflation rate and relative stability in 
the consumer price index. 

Most salary increases were awarded 
to junior teaching staff, indicating a 
trend among institutions across the 
board to retain younger staff, the 
agency report speculated. 

College of 
technology 
closed down 

from Hasan Akhtar 

ISLAMABAD 
Amid growing student unrest and 
chaotic educational administration' in 
Pakistan, the government is believed 
to have decided to close down the 
Rawalpindi Government College of 
Technology. 

The scene of recurring students' 
troubles, it is situated on Rawalpindi's 
highway which connects the federal 
capital with the north-west frontier 
province. 

The college of technology has about 
2 ,000 students and wns set up about 15 
years ago, first as a polytechnic school. 
Since then it has developed a strong 
political character, mainly because the 
Students conic generally from lb wet 
middle-income groups suffering from 
social and economic problems. 

The first incident tanring the institu- 
tion into I he political lime fight was the 
deuthof a student demonstrator during 
police firing in 1968. This led to 
.ft violent countrywide agitation 
spearheaded by the late Mr Z. A. 
Bhutto, the 'chairman of the Pakistan 
Peoples Party, which ended the follow- 
ing year with the downfall of the late 
president, Ayuh Khan, after i l years in 
power. 

Since then students have often hurri- 
caded the highway in order to press 
their demands, disrupting traffic to the 
liortli-wcst party of the country, which 
has been a sensitive area since the 
Soviet military intervention in Afghu- 
. nistan in 1979. The latest unrest took 
place in Jnnuury this year when the 
police clashed with (Etc' demonstrators 
and arrested 33 students. They were 
later sentenced by n military court to 
up to three years in prison und 111 
lashes. Some 27 of them were freed 
only Ihe btlier dfty after' completing’ 
only part of their sentences. 


Judge overturns unpopular 
draft registration penalty 


introduced which would see thee 
wealthy students paying the fulW) 
their education. 

A scholarship system was also L 
alternative to help the children ofr-.. 
poor to come to Australia. Butsi# 
Ryan admitted that there would b 
problems in introducing any nnssw 
lent of aid to overseas students. 

The Australian Union of Stiidts 
condemned Senator Ryan's statemen 
claiming that any restrictions on il- 
entry of overseas students would h 
contrary to Labor Party policy t 
expand tertiary enrolments. 

The union is concerned about Ux 
lack of consultation on the issue an; 
hns objected to the presumption in tb 
minister's announcement that all fo- 
reign students come from weal thy fait 
lies. Most overseasstudents founditdit , 
ficult to pay their annual visa charge a I 
union official said. ‘ I 


from Janet Hook 

WASHINGTON 

A federal judge in St Paul, Minnesota 
has overturned a new law which pre- 
vented young men who failed to regis- 
ter with the military selective service 


take efFect today. But six students 
challenged the law in the Minnesota 
court and Judge Alsop issued nn order 
in March which temporarily barred 
enforcement of the requirement until 
he settled the legal questions. 

Judge Alsop has now made that 


system from receiving student grants _ i Ul A,S0 P fias ? ow made that 
and Joans from the federal govern- ° rder Permanent, saying that the law 

* unconstitutionally forces students to 


i mem, “v , . w 

The issue has caused widespread P rovlde potentially incriminating evi- 
controversy among colleges and stu- d ,f nce against themselves, by requiring 
dents, nnd is now expected to be taken th ? m ,0 i P rov,de the government with 
to the United States supreme court. 'H for ™tion about their draft-registra- 
Judge Donald D. Alsop of the US n .° n status when th ey "PP^ for federal 
district court for Minnesota lias issued ai ^- . . , , , . , 


a permanent injunction barring the 
department of education from enforc- 


The judge also concluded that the 
law was unconstitutional because it 
imposed punishment on students for 


department ot education from enforc- , "“vu " . , 11 

ingthe law linking eligibility for federal PMmsnment on students for 

finnncial aid to students' draft regislra- . .8 register for the draft without 
tion status. giving them the benefit of a court trial. 


mncial aid to students' draft regislra- ,au T t 

in status. giwng them Ihe benefit of a court trial. 1-1 

The justice department plans to take A 1 , 80 ^ ® rd f re . d _ the depart- A U-O t/ gtlo 

l anneal on the nilino to ihe uinimv ment of education to inform college i i 


Temperatures 

r * se oye * 

5 JrabbiJ/ medical quota 

from John Walshe 

^ The education minister, Mo 

. Gemma Hussey, has sent a frissionci 

\ m ■ fe“ r trough the country's five meefcd 

) schools after entering the debate about 

/ t he a 1 1 eged o ver-p ro u uct ion o f doc ton 

The minister has promised to doher | 
i / utmost to ensure that no more than® 

V j \ Blm Irish students will be admitted in ibt 

• y \#T forthcoming session. The figure 

i l [ X y y agreed some years ago but has not yd 

^ \ l \ 1 qI been reached. 

^ \\ I [ n Mrs Hussey was speaking at amici 

' N\ J | ing of the Irish Medical Association'! 

women's group, which has been utpni 
n a /v/a+c a restricted intake of 200 Irish medical 


an appeal on the ruling to the supreme 
coiirt. Government lawyers may also 


court. Government lawyers may also y nanc l“' oniciais ot his ruling by 
ask the court to block Judge Alsop’s ^ une .: Campus officials would be 
injunction until it delivers the final r f s R°, ‘ e ' 0, ‘ posting notices letting 
verdict on the constitutionality of the stud ® ats . kllow they need not 
l aw . provide information about their rec- 


ment of education to inform college 1 1 

financial aid officials of his ruling by tl P,W IpQCh 
June 30. Campus officials would be 
responsible for posting notices letting 1 ‘ 

students know that they need not (Jl 11IC 


law. proviue lnrormaiion a pout their rec- 

Because the supreme court is sche- , status receive federal aid. 

duled to begin its summer recess in Jud § e Alsop also ordered the depart- 
early July, the legal battle is not likely ™l m “1 co ' le ^ s t0 . eliminate refer- 
to be resolved until well after the court ence ? }° the draft registration require- 
reconvenes in October. ment trom all student-aid application 

The controversy involves a law that “CEL r 

u . .. r Decausfi the nrnrpcKino r»f riiutant. 


Students may find themselves in the 
dog-house at Carl Albert College, Por- 
teau, south-east Oklahoma, 

Accommodation Is In short supply In 
this small town where college adminis- 
trators are going to convert a dormitory 


selective service System when they ' "7, * . ^ rr , 1 " “ ,1U 
applied for federal grants and loans to P a P s for.enforc- 

help pay their college expenses. the registration requirement early 

The law was aDoroved nverwhpl. r^ s yei F' T h *y J P nated student-aid 
I tningly by congress Fast summer in an a Li^ C ^LiH estions abou ! 


“It was a very large dog,” explained 
Joe White, the college dean. “We have 
decided to name It Kennel Hall.” 


students. 

However, she went on to refer toilu 
latest pressures to reduce ■ nunftffi 
further below.305. She announced IM 
the health ministry was undertaking ih 
own survey of medical needs wflile the 

a ier Education Authority was abo 
ing into aspects of medical stall- 

^drs Hussey agreed that if the entry 
were further reouced this would wing 
an old issue into sharper focus. Wbv 
does a small country like Ireland need 
five medical schools? . 

Four are attached to university cw- 
leges while the fifth is run by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, which 
gets very little state aid. 

The minister acknowledged that tnr 
first consequences of a cut in stuaen 


tningly by congressTasV summer i n an W, ^ estions aboat ‘7 “ “ na "' Qrst consequences of a cut in studea 

effort to encourage young men to ShSK.iS^ 1 £" r S^ r !i l,on status and i Tf^ 1 r 5 n, 9 deU * 1 * doghouse will have numbers would be an increase in w 
comply with the federal requirement ddeted. right beds, two bathrooms and a front costs. Income from fees would b 

.^aaas; » jaaga a-agr sus- f. 

Fighting for peace by limited degrees 

f j-Diclalii-in In rrnafa a T 1C A -C un.il. _ - , _ . .. a f' : J .1,., oivCfl t 


Legislation to create a US Academy of 
Peace, which would offer graduate and 
postgraduate (raining in conflict re- 
solution, has been amended to deny 
the proposed institution the right to 
grant academic degrees. 

The measure . inserted by a Senate 


S h ^9 y 8 e 5 arl584aDdS10m, ° rthe 

would have created^ progremmes^m forbid° foe Serny 8 ^ fro^ "acting 
peace research and education but with- private donations. \f approved P hi 
Th, wff ,S H mg B f Separa S acndeD, y- ac «demy would be a n ? « 

SL giving federal 'alio- 


/\n auernattve approacn - - 
increase the fees for the medical facujn 
to cover the loss of revenue, she saw 
Consideration might also be given a 
the question of offering spare places® 
the full economic fee — including in 
large number of overseas students** 
apply for places in Irish meait 
schools. t. 

Mrs Hussey's contribution t° ““ 
debate was welcomed by the ins 


S ° The first fSnUa^rinflXinstitu- ,ucb insUtutlan would compete with The legislation woilld provide $3lm S ni i n WiSSiSiS f q Jf‘S ter I he crowded. Although there are fe 
tUii^lo therolhicaf limc^Bhf wds ^hc and un versifies, to start the academic - Vl5m to pur- Sta" u , SmESL totally unemployed Insh doctors. J 

^Ptoniacy and military scliooU. chase a site. $6m for maintenance dur- the counL cam P uses throughout association fears the situation * 


diplomacy andmilitary schools. chase a site, $6m for maintenance dur- Ihe country PU SE 

Education commission partly dismantled 


from James Hutchinson 

, BONN 

An important revision of the educa- 
tional planning system bus just buen 
agreed in ' West Germany. The 
bureaucratic stiueturc nf the commis- 
sion which coordinates the educational 
policies of the federal government and 
the Lander will be portly dismantled, ' 
and the commission 's scope reduced. 

The Under have a large degree of 
autonomy in educational policy and, 
because lliey jealously guHrd thifir 
independence, efforts to implement 
national policies have frequently been 
unsuccessful. The commission, cstnb- . 
lisheil in (970, has consequently often 
operuted in vain. 

■ However suggestions' tlfdl it should 
he ilishaiKlcd altogether have been 


turned down. Instead its work will be increasinclv dear that » i 

streamlined to concentrate on what are was insE 

seen as the most important and press- Industry he added wnVnn V 

ing problems. Thcw include the im- om for people who in «ddfti^ M 00k 
provement of fucili(ie« and courses fur ncndcmic fuaimcat rn 1 « n 
particularly gifted university students, “ 

the promotion of vocational training • He suecesrpH timt u ' .j . 
anil belter airangemtnts for Ihe educn- encourawd to lake SS, ^ h ° u,d be 
lion of foreign children. whUe dom 2 n inh^T ? Cgre 5 s 

Tlic federal minister of education, was the beJ wav of h!?Min^ c am ip d ’ 
Frau Dorothee Wilms, a Giristian 7oUpl S indistria7chin 8 ^ P nn 5 ' lte 
Democrat, said: "We must have the . ■ , 

courage nol lo pour ihe sauce, ol of hiuhcr “ * 0 ™ 5 


association fears the situation «■ 
change because of cutbacks in 
health services at home and k*' 
openings in countries like Canada, 
united States and Britain. 

University turns 
over a new leaf 

The Canadian pulp and paper Indust 
will spend Sima year on a S6m P“ 
a/id paper setter, which will be bum 
the University of British Colm" 1 
within the next two years. . . 
The centre is to house a specials 


r5 7' T l h3Ve *t - library andpro videresearelispace 1 

courage not to. pour the sauce, of of higher education somi students in UBCs new graduate pn 

umfonpliy over every part of the complained that many voumr n ^n ? s ramme in pulp and paper engineenr 

ed^tinnnl system. - would not be able to ".Wife The . indufiiy P has also promised 

The president of the federal employ- external studies. But mo^ donate another $'/im a year for grac 

ment .office, Herr Josef SHiigl. has argued (hat nd social injustice 7^1 a to fellowships, 

warned time although graduntes have involved and that students • The Pu, P and p ®P er Research In; 

so fur been less affected by uhemploy-' prepared to make a tote of Canada has been coopers 0 

ment than others, it Was becoming sake of good career prospects ^ Brirish Columbia University sir 

* 1978. 
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Cash crisis | 
threatens 
network 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
The network representing 281 educa- 
tional radio stations throughout the 
United States will have to struggle to 
stay afioa*- according to its auditors. 

Educational broadcasting in Amer- 
ica does not receive commercial spon- 
sorship and relies on listener contribu- 
tions, corporate gifts, nnd federa 
grants for its maintenance. About half 
of the stations arc affiliated with col- 
leges or universities and thus benefit 
from state and local subsidies. 

Following the release of an audit 
showing that National Public Radio 
(NPRJnad incurred a net loss of S4.5m 

- with liabilities exceeding assets by — 

another $6.5m - for the first seven p ope j 0 hn Paul II gestures to the 
months of this fiscal year, the directo- 

rate sacked its chairman and accepted WJ g-k mvt 

the resignation of its financial man- ^ y 

ag Mr Myron Jones had chaired the 

NPR board since last October and Poland’suniversitytraditionmustcon- 
refused to quit voluntarily. At a recent tinue to “protect Poland from solely 
board meeting he received only one material forces", the Pope urged last 
vole of confidence From 13 attending week. He was addressing the Senate 
members. After losing the chair- and academic staff of the Jagielloniiin 
manship he resigned from the board. University of Cracow, which had just 
Criticism weighed heavily against conferred on him an honorary docto- 


MM? , 


v .jm 



-- 

Pope John Paul II gestures to the crowd during the visit to his alma mater, the Jagielloniiin University. 

Honorary degrees for Pope 


nrnsi.uici ini.™ 

Roberts, after it was learned that the Duri his Polish p ii g Hmage, John 
network had neglected to pay 5651.1 U pnuJ ^ Tece i ve j two honorary degrees, 
in state and federal taxes. His resigna- both of whichi he explained, he was in 
tion and the departure of Mr Jones are nQ pos j t i on l0 refuse-, one being from 
the latest episodes in a vicious manage- the Catho ij c University of Lubfin, his 
ment puree. former “bosses" (he had been profes- 

Accordmg to the audit, the money sor of ethics there f or over 25 years) 
NPR had failed to pay in taxes was and the other his own a i ma matcri the 
being used to float day-to-day opera- j ag ieUonian University, from which he 
tions. At a Washington press confer- had ret . eivec | his research doctorate in' 
ence, prior to his removal, Mr Jones mora | theology in 1953 just before the 
explained that the tax payments were t h ea i 0 gical Faculty wns "excluded'* 
being deferred “as a holding action from t £ e university structure, 
until other things began to work. In ., rrtnol „ 

retrospect, however, he said “it was Prevented, in spite of strongly 
not a good decision. " worded requests, from visiting Lublin . 

' Hie financial crunch has seen 131 the Pope had insisted on a meeting with 

staff dismissals since March, when — • 

network officials first admitted to the Ca/iahH lirilVPl*S 

crisis. NPR management then pre- JCwlflKU UII1 T 

dieted a S2.8m deficit in its $26.6m j a . 

budget for this yenr. By April the llQPflr UIirGSl t 

predicted deficit had risen to $5.Bm ***** 

and some staff speculate that by the from Craig Lnarney 

close of the fiscal year (September 30) JOHANNESBURG 

the figure could iiit $12m. , .... . . 

In uie wake of these revelations the A second university has been do 
corporation's president. Mr Frank during the present wave ofi «tfon 
Mankiewicz, tendered his resignation South Africa s black university 


a 50-person delegation from the uni- 
versity, which took place in Cardinal 
Glemp's residence in Warsaw. The 
Cracow degree, however, was confer- 
red in the Collegium Majus hall of the 
JagieUonian University, in the pre- 
sence of the minister of science, higher 
education and technology. Dr Be non 
Miskiewicz. and representatives of the 
Cracow civic authorities. 

In view of the recent political "veri- 
fication" of the Polish universities (a 


tions ... not on the basis of any means 
of physical power, but simply on the 
basis of its own culture." 


As a sop to the student purticipatiun 
and self-government promised by the 
Lodz accords of 1981, a few student 


miulcui me iiiiuwici ui avicuwc, mjjnci representatives were permitted to 
education and technology, Dr Be non a(tend t jj e honorary degree ceremony. 
Miskiewicz, and representatives of the Con|oct between the Pope and stu- 
Cracow civic authorities. dents has been kept to a minimum 

In view of the recent political veri- dur - lhis visil The Pope's address to 
fication" of the Polish universities (a vou ° people at Czestochowa was not 
second wave of this purge is rumoured j. arried by t b e official media, and was 
to be on the way) nnd the rise of the ce|Bor#{ | out Q f t h e Catholic weekly 
underground "self-education move- 7v B 0 ii«ifc Powszechnv. 
ment, many of the Pope s remimsc- ys ... 

cnees had a highly topical ring. His own Tire Pope, for his part, made it clear 
.i i ho n»raii<>ii hfid ihnt hf> wk clisnnnamted at hnvine no 


. . . . cnees had a highly topical ring. His own The Pope, tor his part, maoe it ciear 

JagieUonian University, from which he theolooical studies, he recalled, had ihnt he was disappointed at having no 
had received his research doctorate iik b '‘clandestinely”, in the under- proper meeting with the students, and 
oinrni thpnlnffv in 1953 iust before the u * ■ ' ' ' 


moral theology in 1953 just before the 
theological Faculty was "excluded 
from the university structure. 

Prevented, in spite of strongly 
worded requests, from visiting Lublin, 
the Pope had insisted on a meeting with 


proper meeting with the students, and 
ground faculty of theology organized in pointedly asked the 200 representa- 
Cracow under the Nazi occupation. He fives of the various Cracow faculties 
Quoted his speech to UNESCO of June whom he was allowed to address (from 
1980 which had stressed that the a balcony), lo pass on his greetings to 
Polish nation had “preserved its own all those who had not been permuted 
identity amidst partitions and occupa- to attend. 


" Overseas News 

Warning to 
Charter ’77 
members 

Dozens of members of the Czechos- 
lovakian Charter 'll human rights 
movement, including many academics 
now denied posts, were warned by the 
authorities to keep asvay from the 
world pence assembly which took place 
in Prague last week. 

Sympathizers in London fear that 
once the congress is over many Charter 
'77 members will be arrested away 
from the scrutiny of western journalists 
and delegates. ' 

A spokesman for Charter formally 
applied last month to take part in the 
assembly for peace and life against 
nuclear war, pointing out that Charter 
had been formed within Ihe terms of 
the constitution. 

The request led to a series of 
meetings and interrogations between 
Charter members and the security 
service, resulting in warnings. The 
group then prepared a statement of its 
views which wns handed out to assem- 
bly delegates last week. 

Among the signatories are Dr Jaros- 
luv Sabata, who was head of the 
department of psychology nt the 
Prukyne University in Brnd in the 
1960s, Dr Jiri Hajek, u former profes- 
sor of international relations, und Dr 
Ladislav Hcjdnnek, a philosophy 
graduate, who hns run official seminars 
in Prague. 

The statement calls on the Czech 
government to publish thoroughly and 
objectively “in an authentic and uncen- 
sored fashion" the results of the assem- 
bly discussions. 

'it savs there is no certainty of peace 
abroad where there is no domestic 
peace. “By suppressing public opinion 
and civil freeclom ... a government 
Hligns itself ever more dearly lo the 
specific horizons of its own interests 
and pays correspondingly less atten- 
tion to general human interests, which 
inevitably endangers all concerned.” 
The Charter members also distri- 
buted a collection of essays nn peace 
and human rights. 


Second university closed as 
student unrest continues 


from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 


corporation's president, Mr Frank 
Mankiewicz, tendered his resignation 
in April. He was chief executive officer 
of NPR since 1977 and was replaced by 
Mr Ronald Bornstein, who now serves 
as acting president. 

Poor management practices coupled 
with overly optimistic hopes of sever- 
ing all government ties by 1987 are 
cited by the auditors as the foundation 
for NPR *s finandal woes. Some 
wGO.QOQ was spent out of the budget's 
travel and entertainment account dur- 


P The University of the North, a 
segregated black university 250 miles 
northeast of Johannesburg, was closed 
for a 10-day cooling-off period after 
clashes between students and police. 


crisis, was ended after a disciplinary 
hearing in which university authorities 
failed to produce witnesses to support 
charges against them. 

Meanwhile, there was an important 
development in the conflict over the 
outspoken student press at the while 
universities, as the government's pub- 
lications control board imposed prior 
censorship on the national student 
paper, SASPU National. 


for a 10-day coomm - Educed by the South African Stu- 

clashes between students aod P° ■ d |s p ress Union, the paper (circula- 
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Iravd and entertainment account dur- College . Pohcc said th y j t successfully appealed against a 

mg the seven-month audit period and after students began to > tota j ban imposed last year, but this 

credit card use was not properly check- dents claimed poTioe h ^ authorities have retaliated by 

ed, according to the report. The cor- dents aad . br °A u r r»eorae PhaJudi using an obscure provision of the 
potation failed to make “timely and Am*"! J® Gwrge Ph« , cens 8 orship Ration for the first time, 

accurate reports'* of its financial deal- president of the smdenti 5 rep H |he new ban is sustained on 

ings and failed to itemize expenses lives council, mow th ' ** . nd appeal, it could mean the end of not 

from those accounts. were burt in a P oll « 1 The just SASPU National but for a wide 

In addition to Mr Mankiewicz, the 10 others were put in nospuai. j student _ aca demic, and com- 

weeutive vice-president Mr Thomas^ student body then r f their munity organization publications deal- 

Waraock, and Ms Barbara Cohen, mid-year exams , in simpon oi lng w f t h controversial issues. 

Sector of the news division, also injured colleagues, to me At the Afrikaans-medium university 

resumed. porary closure oftbemjW» ^ ^ pretorla an unofficia , p ub ii catl ons 

Toe network faces a congressional The way was cle risis . str j c i ten control board has been set up to vet 
investigation regarding its fiscal man- the closure of ( the ot , Universi- student publications there, following a 

“gement. National Public Radio was black university, tl heMedi ic The fQW over a liberal columnist in the 
founded in 1970 as a non-profit-making ty of Southern Africa, on Jun student paper who ri i ed conservative 

ggwSrtS sjatked^ jhe students. ^ 

Ev am fpvpv as French feelings run high ! 

leVCI ® for thecapi , a , have threatened to withhold 

from. Guy Neave some 5 . 0 U 0 candidates will bat “udents end of term assessments. 
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H Cr0p of scandals and last minute the theft of am tion- the aggregation- that can leadto 
“reals. trative enors in accelerated promotion to a full profes- 
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MichaeJ Houser looks at the changing status of Japan’s foreign teachers 


THE TIM KS IIK.'IIEU FMK ATIONStllTI.EMENt i.^ 


I .nsi August, the Japanese Diet passed 
the S| HTi.il Legislative Measure lor (he 
appointment of foreign nationals as 
fin-tilly members :t( national (slate) and 
public (nuinicjpiil) universities. The 
Inw look effect in September and for 
the first time in the 1 10-year history of 
state financed higher education’ in 
Japan, foreign teachers may now serve fRvji 
on an equal legal fooling with Japanese 9 >jr\ 

university staff. Xfcfo 

Passage of this special measure 
marks another step in what the 
Japanese see as (he third major de- 
velopment phase in higher education 
there: intellectual internationalization. 

During the first or modernization 
phase, begun in the Meiji era (1868- 
1912), most posts in the former impe- 
rial (now national) universities were 
held hy foreigners; during the second 
phase, Japamzation, and particularly 
nfter the Second World War, the 
nmnbcr of foreign university teachers 
was greatly reduced, limited largely ro 
foreign language teaching. 

All fureign staff were individually 
contracted, usually on very generous 
salaries, as outside appendages and 
given the titles gtiikokujin kyosJti (fore- 
ign teacher) or kyuktibi kyhjtt (visiting 
professor), whieh still have no admin is- , 
trative status and therefore involve no ; 
participation in the decision-making 4 
process. Mombusho, Japan's con- 
servative Ministry or Education, Sci- a 
cnee mid Cull lire . previously regarded K 
state and municipal university teachers ■ 1 
as public servants which, perforce, J 
required that (hey were also Japanese tj 
nationals - an interpretation in- ni 
crea singly contested by the Japanese tf 
university community. lii 

fn principle, the special measure al 
removes this barrier; if they wish to P l 
become fully fledged faculty members, ™ 
foreign staff may now vote on an equal 
footing with Japanese colleagues in the 
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Japan: faking a new direction In intellect unf Internationalization 

Buying the cow to 
get some milk 


ussunied this status, including Dr Peter 
Kornicki, an Oxford trained specialist 
in social change in nineteenth century 
Japan, who has joined Kyoto Universi- 
ty's Institute of Humanistic Studies as 
an assistant professor. Yet ironically, 
there has been no shortage of grumb- 
ling among foreigners over the years 
about being closed out of university 
policy making; why then have they 
toiled to grasp this opportunity when it 
has been handed to them on a plate? 

Andrew Grenville is a young gaiko- 


ing the effort, as things stand now, Lhe 
new measures will have no effect at all. 
When I heard about them, it never 
occurred to me that we were going to 
be offered a choice; personally 1 think 
it should be compulsory. The’ present 
system is unrealistic because they are 
overpaying us. But given the option of 
a ‘fair* deal or an unfairly generous 
one, not many will take up the new 
Mombusho offer." Membership in the 
national university teacher’s union is, 
apparently, still closed to foreigners 


■uuiiiif null j apniitK tuiKHgurj in mi- , .. 1 appaicmiy, Min ciuseu ro ioreignsrs 

university kyojukai (faculty confer- kyoshi who has been teaching despite the changes, 

ence), the most import urn policy mnk- English for three years at one of the Salary data given by Mombusho 
ing organ. Lecturers arc appointed newer national universities, Asahika- wouldseemtosupportAndrewGren- 
directly by any of the 93 national and 34 wa Medical College in central Hok- ville. For instance, the monthly aver- 
tnunicipal universities; professorial ka,d °. Like many younger foreign age salary for a contracted foreigner 
appointments are subject to ministerial university staff, he has rejected Mom- aged about 37 would be nround £Q50 
approval. Out of 53.000 national and hluh ° s offer 10 alter his status. Fot while the Japanese faculty member of 


municipal universities; pro tesso rial “l™- many younger 10 reign age salary tor a contracted foreigner 

appointments are subject to ministerial university staff, he has rejected Mom- aged about 37 would be nround £Q50 
approval. Out of 53.000 national and hluh ° s 0 ' f er to alter his status. Fot while the Japanese faculty member of 
municipal university teachers and re- ? ne - it would mean a substantial drop comparable age would earn about 
searchers, only 726 - 85 of them * n hls basic salary (“1 think. I'm paid £655. 


British, including one out of every six 
full time staff - are non-Japanese. 

Under the new measures, recruit- 
ment will continue to be done by 
individual universities, with no special 
posts reserved for foreigners, nor any 
special advertising of posts overseas - 
as ever, the Japanese will continue to 
rely on a highly developed bush tele- 
graph to locate suitable candidates. 

The new measures could hardly be 
said to have provoked a stampede of 
foreigners beating a path to the pres- 
idential portal demanding to be up- 


about 30 per cent more than my 
professor"), as well as the loss of 
well-paid home leave (return air fare 


comparable age would earn .about 

But Mombusho distorts the overall 
perspective by ignoring the substantial 
bonus oavments (naid twin- ;ir>rmnlkr 
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well-paid home leave (return air fare bonus payments (paid twice annually 
plus three months expenses on top of adding 30-40 per cent on top of basic 
full salary) in exchange for the riont to w.ni«ri« u 


S raded to faculty member status; to. member anyway 
ate, only three foreigners have “Apart from bei 


v . *d“ w *"* nnuicw \jrcnviue are 

think it would change since your status generally paid additional amounts on 
is basically what you make of it. top of their basic in lieu of bonuses and 
Outside the university, no one is going promotions, rather than what apoearc 
to ., kn , ow . difference between a to be a foreigner’s premium; but Sy his 
gaikokupn kyoshi and a regular faculty mid-40s, a permanent faculty member 

In Japan is much better off financially 
than his contracted counterpart. 


ing seen to be mak- 


Pmfessnr Alan Turney of Tukyo\ 
Seisen Women’s College exemplifies 
this, despite being a foreigner. Seisen 
is, like nearly three-quarters of 
Japanese colleges and universities, pri- 
vate; the private sector however, has 
always been able to take on foreigners 
ns permanent faculty members mnl as 
such is unaffected by this new legisla- 
tion. 

When he became 11 permanent mem- 
ber of staff after six years on the 
standard three-year contracts (the 
duration of a work visa) offered to 
foreigners now lucky enough to find 
full time posts, his basic salary dropped 
initially. But this was suon more (mm 
compensated for by the addition of the 
bonuses, increments and "base up" 
previously denied him. Fourteen years 
on, these, along with promotions - he 
enjoys the rare distinction of being 
chairman of his department - have put 
him in a position considerably stronger 
financially and professionally than if lie 
had remained on contract. But us he 
concedes, the overall benefit is long 
term, and foreigners leaching any- 
where overseas generally have n short 
term perspective. Even those who have 
lived and taught in Japan for a decade 
find it hard to recognize precisely when 
they have opted to settle in Japan for 
good. 

So why has such a legislative change 
come about now? Alan Turney puts it 
down to the “. . .big upsurge in at least 
nominal internationalism . Andrew 
Grenville feels there have also been 
internal pressures: “I think one main 
reason is dissatisfaction from Japanese 
faculty staff about better pay for youn- 
ger and sometimes less qualified fore- 
igners fie a common inability to speak 
and read Japanese) who can also avoid 
administrative responsibilities." 

Professor Kazuyuki Kitamura of 
Hiroshima University’s Institute for 
Higher Education recently completed 
research on the internationalization of 
Japanese higher education. Although 
he feels that Japan . can no longer 
see the world simply as a market in 
which skills and materials can be 
acquired and products sold,” he is not 
alone in being sceptical about the 
effects of this change, at least in the 
short term. “The new legislation repre- 
sents an enormous challenge to 
Japanese universities, accused in the 
past of being closed and parochial. 
They are dominated by factionalism 
and reluctant to open the professional 
appointments market even within 
Japan -- one wonders whether such 
institutions are really capable of open- 
ing their doors to international parti- 
cipation”. 

For the time being, it looks, as one 
still firmly contracted foreigner put it, 
as if Japan is going to have to continue 
to buy the whole cow to get a glass of 
foreign milk. 


E . Patrick McQuaid reports on the technology race between industry and universities in America 


Bit business, as it is generically known 
in the States, made the observation 
long ago that American schools 
weren't churning out the calibre of 


Beating them at their own game 
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technological marketplace. What’s 
more, as a panel of British and Amer- 
ican engineers suggested during a sym- 

E iosium last year at the Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology, the bulk of 
technological experimentation and dis- 
covery was taking place in industrial 
laboratories with university scholars 
left to ponder the more elaborate 
theories behind these rapid develop- 
ments. 

To cope with this, most major 
American corporations now have their 
own education and training program- 
mes and some have gone so far as to 
deceive accreditation by state nnd re- 
gional agencies as well ns from 
nationally respected professional asso- 
ciations. Wang Laboratories, the com- 
puter manufacturing firm based in 
Massachusetts (whose UK subsidiary is 
responsible for the new venture at 
Stirling University) has its own, dc- 
grec-grunting institute for program- 
mers, analysts, and Dtlicx computer 
specialists. Throughout the country it 
has been reported that some 400 firms 
hRve separate training centres for (heir 
employees offering intensive, often 
compacted, instruction in particular 
fields of management or operations. 

Additionally, thousands of smaller 
proprietary computer schools have 
sprung up, usually in the larger popula- 
tion centres where the industries ore 


The Lifelong Masters of Business 
Administration programme at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Denver which 
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Cambrldge Institute for Computer work with fulltime paid teaching in- rammed c * e ™Uvc prog-. 

Programming In Boston have college temships and on-the-job training fead- ' understanding of 

degrees, soino or them advanced, and ing to a mnsters in education with ? 0 . J im P rove analytical 
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ties, combined with declining enrol- 
ments among the traditional college- 
aged crowd, has American universities 


a unc-vear 

certificate programme for women with 
ay** degrees seeking job 
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Brains and, 

political 

brawn 

Everyone believed that this 
Italian general election offered an fe. 
portnnt opportunity for change but In 
believed IHhI the llnllun electors wouU 
vote for it. Instead all (he signs to, 
that another weak and quarrels® 
coalition government would replaced), 
one headed by Christian deraocru 
Aininlore Fanfuni. 

Disillusionment with the polhksl 
parlies was so strong that the roaverid 
Radical Parly had In fact called « 
electors to vote with blank ballots h 
protest and only os second choice to vote 
for its own candidates. As If to confirm 
everyone’s low opinion of the pdHll> 
.elans, a socialist candidate for pulls, 
ment and four Socialist Party memben 
involved in local government ran 
arrested in Savona on charges of cor- 
ruption only thirteen days before tlx 
election. 

In an attempt to counteract lift 
general disillusionment, the parties bad 
been enticing respected figures from the 
cultural world to stand as candidates 
for parliament. These ranged from 
Carlo Glullo Argan, an art historiu 
and the first left wing mayor of Rome, 
who is standing for the communists, to | 
film director Franco Zeffirelli for fo 
Christian democrats. The radicals even 
had Toni Negri as a candidate. The 
philosophy professor from Padua Is 
currently on trial in Rome accused of 
being Involved In terrorism. 

One intellectual figure who has 
already done his stint In parliament and 
is not standing for rejection is Ibe 
Sicilian writer Leonardo Sclascla, but 
known for his novels about (he Mafii. 
Scascia shares lhe general disillusion- 
ment with politics but says this is not 
why he is not standing again. 

What persuaded him to change his 
mind was his desire to complete his 
work on the commission of inquiry lots 
the death of the former premier AMo 
Moro at the hands of the Red Brigade! 
in 1978 and his work on the anti-mails 
commission. 

He is not optimistic that the elections 
will bring about change. He sees the 
existence of a large Communist Party W 
an obstacle to change as it can never be 
allowed to hold power, just as the right 
could never come to power in Poland, 
while the Christian democrats maintain 
their supremacy because of (he large 
block of voters who support them out of 
habit or seif interest. If there is to be 
change, lie believes that it will have to 
come from within the Christian Demo- 
crat Party. 

Scascia sympathizes with the disillu- 
sionment of Ine electorate. “I mn 
years old and since the war It has been a 
continual succession of disappoint- 
menis”. But he consoles himself wlto 
the thought that tilings could be worse. 
A danger inherent In the electorate » 
disaffection for parliament, according 
to Scascia is that it could prepare Inf 
ground for “a totalitarianism of the new 
right, which is very strong and reaches 
even to the left. 

“1 spent the first 20 years of my 
life under fascism and I can tell you 
anything, even the disorder of today, “ 
preferable.” 

The phenomenon of the Mafia he 
attributes to the long history of 
eminent In southern Italy, and 
continued survival to its close links wim 
the world of politics. But he express^ 
cautious optimism that the means ano 
perhaps even the political wUJ to deRai 
the Mafia now exists. 

He pointed out that the old rurt 
Mafia which he described In hi* in o' 
has been replaced by the new Mona « 
the Internationa] drugs trade: ‘‘Muf* 
more dangerous, vast and Indefinable 
and I suspect the Secret Services are 
Involved In some way.” 

While Scascia was bowing out of 
political arena to return to nis writing, 
another eminent writer, Natalia Gin** 
burg, agreed to stand as a candidate tor 
the first time for tile Communist Party- 
She described her decision as an act 
solidarity with the Communist Party W 
a difficult moment when many 
were tempted not to vote. If elected site 
said she would concern herself P rlncl ; 
pally with the problems of health aiw 
old people. 

Philip Wilian 
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Richard Weekes reports on the University Gaines and the British students 

I'SSi On their marks at Edmonton 


Th* Prince ami Princess of Wales will 
lly b “opening lhe Twelfth World 

University Games, or Ll.uversiade 83, 

.in Edmonton, the capital of Alberta. 
Over 4.500 athletes from some 97 
counts nre taking part .making it the 
f arE est athletic event outside the Olym- 
B and more than twice the size ot the 

Commonwealth Gaines m 

“We’re ready for Di-da v, said Ed 
Zemrau. president of the Universiadc 
organizing committee last week. Five 
months a|o such carefree words would 
not have passed Zcinrau’s lips so busy 
was he complaining about Ottawa s 
parsimony towards the games. 

In February it appeared the event 
was heading for a substantial loss, but 
now he hopes to break even. Alex 
Fallow, chairman of the Umversiade J 
board of governors said recently: “Our 
projections suggest we are within 
around $150,000 of a break even 
situation.” 

The turn around has come largely 
from a belated decision by federal and 
provincial governments to guarantee 
some two-tnirds of the Games’ $32. 7m 
operating budget. With neighbouring 
Calgary due to host the 1988 Winter 
Olympics, and the memory of bank- 
ruptcy at the Montreal Olympics still 
rankling, the Canadian authorities are 
conscious that their prestige is at stake 
in Edmonton. . 

Ticket sales should bring in around 
$5.5m. with a further boost from the 
CBS, which is screening 12 hours of 
events. Zemrau said this deal was 
with “1,000 per cent more than we got 
when we staged the Commonwealth 
Games here”. 

Britain's combined total of 110 com- 
petitors and officials is the highest ever 
to attend a Universiade. Mike Gee, 
general secretary of the British Univer- 
sities Sports Federation said: “When 
we first looked at our resources, it 
seemed we’d be able to send only 20 or 
30 athletes. But the sports themselves 
were so keen to be represented, they 
guaranteed to find the money.” 






When (lie search for a major tenm 
sponsor drew a blank, every student 
picked for the team was asked to 
contribute £350 for the privilege of 
representing their country. 

Dick Palmer, general secretary of 
the British Olympic Association and 
chairman of the- British Student Sports 
Federation believes there is one lesson 
the students should learn. 

“You do need a full-time fund- 
raiser. At the BOA wc employ an 
appeal secretary every two years for 
either the Olympics or Commonwealth 
Games. However, it is a fact that the 
British public are not very excited by 
the idea of the Student Games. And if a 
company receives two letters, one 
requesting money for the Olympics 
and the other for the Student Games, 
obviously they’ll go for the Olympics.” 

The Sports Council provides a 
£30,000 grant towards the cost of 
travel. A recent separate sponsorship 
deal concluded with Guinness may also 
make extra funds available for Edmon- 
ton. But the BSSF feels that had 
Channel 4 made it known several 
months ago that it intended to screen 








Andrew Astbury, swimmer 


Hammer-thrower Robert Weir 


two hours of Games coverage, the basketball recently made a welcome 
sponsorship picture might now look recruit when team manager Graham 
rather different. Rayner ■ discovered that Clyde 

Even , 0 . .he British ienm managers ^ s f ''“Spi^nsMp 

are leased with , he size of lhe party to S m 

the first Umversiade ever held in a V ■ ■ n h H ifritish nassoort The 
Commonwealth country. Although the tem| n ^ w bc [j eves [ t can make a 
athletics team recently lost middle- j rama ii c improvement on its previous 
distance run ncr Steve Cram to inj ury ^ t Games record of thirteenth place 
and triple jumper Keith Connor to the . M - ,q 7 -, 

H jama rifle „f Sm.ihprn ,n MOSCOW in 1V/0. 


and triple jumper Keith Connor to" lhe 
academic demands, of Southern 
Methodist Llnivt-rsity in Dallas, there 
are still several British competitors 
who hope to get medals. 

Graham Williamson, who won a 
gold medal at 1,500 metres in the 
Mexico Universiade in 1979, will be 
running the 800 metres in Edmonton. 
Hammer-thrower Robert Weir, like 
the absent Connor an undergraduate at 
SMU, notched up a world indoor best 
early this year. For the women Bever- 
ley Kinch in the sprints and long jump 
and Judy Livermore in the heptathlon 
should both do well. 

In the swimming pool the best 
British efforts may come from Andrew 
Astbury and Philip Hubble . both based 
in North American universities. Men's 


Several team managers have gone 
heavily for North Amcrican-hused 
selections. In the case of tennis, not 
one of the players is studying in 
Britain. This is partly a question of 
making economies - it is a lot cheaper 
to send a student from, say North 
Carolina, than it is from Manchester or 
Loughborough. 

But Mike Gee defends the practice 
on grounds of BSSF policy, which is to 
select the strongest possible team. 
*‘M»ny students go to North America 
because they know they can gel better 
sports training there, and there’s no- 
tning wrong with that. Nobody objects, 
lime in the US. Why should it he 
different for students?" 


taking part 

British athletes may not be setting 
them, but there is every indication that 
the XII Universiade will witness a 
number of world records, given the 
presence in Edmonton in a pre-Olym- 
pic year of full-strength squads from 
the US, the Soviet Union and the 
People's Republic of China. 

The first world record at a World 
University Games was set hy Beccalr of 
Italy in the 1,500 metres in 1933, just 10 
years after the inaugural International 
Student Games, as it was then called, 
was staged in Paris under the direction 
of Jean Petitjean. 

The games expanded rapidly 
throughout the 1930s, with 26 coun- 
tries - including Egypt, Brazil, China 
and Mexico - and over 1 ,(*00 athletes 
entering the Paris event in 1937. Three 
years after the end of the war interna- 
tional student sport split along cold war 
lines, with the International Union of 
Students in the East and the Interna- 
tional University Sports Federation 
(FJSU) in the West staging rival com- 
petitions. 

Not until the lale 1950s did Eastern 
and Western competitors come 
together again, and in 1959 the IUS 
agreed to dissolve itself within FISU 
following the Turin Universiade. Two 
years on in Sofia came Valery UrumcTs 
shattering 7ft 5 '/Sin leap in the high 
jump, and in Tokyo in 19-7 the US 
swimming team, broke no less than 1 1 
world records. 

The last occasion world marks were 
broken was in Mexico City in 1969, 
when both 200 metre records fell, to 
Pietro Mennea of Italy and Marita 
Koch of East Germany. 

This lime the Americans and Soviets 
are sending 3U0 athletes apiece, with 
230 arriving from China. The swim- 
ming and uiving chant nionships may 
well be the most fiercely contested of 


all. with the Russians' including six 
world and Olympic champions in their 
squad and the US promising a similar 
number. 


Training for honours and 
a degree of excellence 

Sociology student and heptathlete J udy Livermore 
prepares for the Universiade 

“Imagine the impertinence,” says John for his 22 -ycar-old hopeful. 

Anderson, “the sheer impertinence of First major step on the road to Los 
believing you can be best in the world. Angeles comes next Wednesday in 
If a doctor or a teacher said that, it Edmonton, when she measures herself 

would be laughable. But in athletics, if in Universiade 83 against, at mong 
you’re In it for more than recreation, others, Sabine Everts of West G 
tbepoint is to discover your limits. And many, silver medallist in the i European 
I believe Judy has the ability to win an Championships in Athens last y ar. 
Olympic goia medal.” Livermore finished fourth n 
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manor, jonn Anderson, submit ncr- sue wui , 

self totally to the demands of preparing World Championships in Helsinki in 

for the heptathlon at the Los Angeles August. wnr . 

Olympics Neither coach nor athlete are wor- 

The heptathlon is of course itself a rying too 
multidisciplinary event, but Livermore sinki. The real wor J _ 1 ive - 

«« never tempted to combine the when - sponsors permittmg , uver 

Olympic run-up with academic work, more spend ' Sui 

especially in what wquld have been her where in the * 

foal* year. She juggled with such rival her speed, strength and stamina to 
remands once before, approaching her fine pitch. . a^nthlnn 

A levels while continuing with track • The heptathlon, hke^llie decathlon 
and field and practising for an assaull for men, fe not just the supre ■ 

J Grade 6 piano. In the end Grade 6 all-round athletic a^ity-Ralsocalls 
her and she only just beat the A for extraordinary rererves of concen 
levels "Proof.” she says. "That you tration, application ® rifted 
burn the candle at both ends.” believe Judy is innately mme ggea 
Her polytechnic authorities have than Neubert, says < Andersoi 
Jeeu consistently sympathetic. "We physical gifts are prodig >JJ | 
haven’t tried to lighten her workload,” also has an n£Mal Md emotro 
5 1 lan McArdle, head of the social ability to transcend iflwe ‘"hibrt.ons 
fences faculty at Birmingham. "But that would hold most of us e 
2 . fI Y ^ be flexible in allowing competition. f 

2J5* Qt distinction like Judy to “I can only describe it as a kind o 
Pupate fully in athletics.’’ split personality. I hjve seen he g 

Livermore is just finishing the sand- into competitions to ■ y 

of her degree, consisting of barely fit. But on« ■ out therejjhe snui 

5JPJJ 1 Wor k as a junior planner witii off the doubts, and 1 ca l Tq 

Seaton and Bedworth Borough personal best perfojrM but 

SjS 6 ®. stu dyina how town planning which Livermore rejo - * ^ 

^■onsare madfe. In the words of tire unfortunately it doesnt happen 

prospectus, her urban and com- that in exams. ivermore 

P°hcy option. Born in Jamaica. Judy Livermore 

After work each day, and at came to Britain at 5 # building 
i^e,Aour S of P"™" 1 ? , n ' t *' ? ambitious for their 



Judy Livermore competing In the Commonwealth Games in Brisbane. 


coKi^d recreation officer at the track and tieia . j’ netball at 

no over training routines is played school hockey I j n 

But us from next week, rounly level and got lier black oeu 
e «on will be stepping up the pace tai-kwondu. 


The family settled in Rugby, which 
indirectly led her to the heptathlon. As 
Rugby athletic dub was relatively 
weak, she found herself in demand for 
everything from sprints to throwing 
events during club competitions. 

One parental ambition faltered 
when Livermore failed the first year of 
a law degree course at Chelmer Insti- 
tute of Higher Education. Back home, 
her local careers service put her in 
touch with Birmingham Polytechnic, 
and she was was accepted for sociolo- 
gy. “I’m probably not going to gel a 
good degree." she admits cheerfully. 
”but I’m determined to finish.” 

While her formal education lias been 
something of a stop-go affair, there 
have been compensations since sue 
teamed up with Anderson. At first it 
seems a strange, unlikely pairing - the 
6ft black woman, head crowned with 
plaits and beads, and the short, middle- 
aged Scot, upright with just a hint or 

56 Yet appearances mislead. The plaits 
are merely a fashion preference in one 
possessed of surprising serenity and 
calm for her 22 years. And for all the 
60-odd British internationals that have 
passed through Anderson s hands -- 
bavid Moorcroft and David Bedord 
among them - one senses this may be 


the coach’s favourite pupil. 

The relationship between them is 
rather like a permanent tutorial. "John 
is my best friend, ” says Livermore, 
“but his value lies in knowing how to 
motivate me.” Anderson extends the 
teaching analogy further. "Coaching is 
not just about training routines. For 
the younger athletes especially, it’s just 
as important to discuss ideas, beliefs 
and philosophies.” 

It is the old Scottish faith in learning 
- athletics as personal growth. If the 
twin pressures on modern athletics are 
rampant commercialism and the ap- 
plication of technology, either via the 
use of drugs or by putting an athlete’s 
training in the hands of a computer, 
Anderson and Livermore remain very 
much within an older British amnteur 
tradition. 

"I know I’ll never make a fortune, 
says Livermore, "because I couldn't 
expect people to sil through a whole 
heptathlon competition. The big 
money will always go to those who 
draw the crowds." 

Anderson points to his protege, 
David Moorcroft. as the proof that you 
don't need external aids to break world 
records. ”1 won'L work with anyone 
who uses drugs. If that’s blinkered and 
narrow-minded, l plead guilty to that. 


“There’s a tendency in some coun- 
tries to see athletes more as performers 
than as people. I believe it's to our 
advantage that here coaches and 
athletes have to seek each other out. 
because we' have that extra commit- 
ment." 

Whatever Livermore achieves in Los 
Angeles, she will be helping to break 
ne ground for women’s athletics. Early 
forms of the men's decathlon date from 
the eighth century ac. yet it was not 
until 1964 that the women’s pentathlon 
entered the Olympic Games. The early 
version favoured sprinters and jum- 
pers, so in Moscow the 800 metres was 
included as a test of real endurance. 
Two years ago the pentathlon gave way 
to the heptathlon . and it is this event - 
100m hurdles, shot, high Jump and 
200m on day one; long jump, iavelin 
and 80Um on day two - that will make 
its Olympic entrance in Lus Angeles. 

The overage age of the top 10 
pentathlctes at Montreal was 26, soil is 
possible that Livermore may make her 
strongest impact in the 1988 Olympics. 
For the moment, such questions arc 
out of sight, out of mind. Only the 
lonely 12-month road to Los Angeles is 
in focus. “All I want to do is find my full 
potential. If I go through all this and 
fail, that’s it. At least then I’ll know.” 
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A new university-based colonialism? Stephen Chan 

Leading thy neighbour 


Narrowing the gap between North and South: (top left) Leopold Senchor, 
ex-presldent of Senegal; (top right) President Julius Nyrere of Tanzania; 
(bottom) General Gowon of Nigeria with former British prime minister, 
Edward Heath, now a Brandt commissioner. 


The question of aid to Third World countries is complex. It 
1ms always been agreed that aid should he temporary. 
Recommendations for an increase in aid flows, such as 
those made by the Brandt Commission, recognize the 
exceptional difficulties of development at (he present time. 
But Brandt argues for the reform of the intcriiuliimal 
economic order as the long-term solution to development 
difficulties, not an increase in aid alone. 

Aid, ns it is currently disbursed, is also an uneven affair. 
With the exception of five Arab countries, who give aid 
mainly to other Arab stales, Scandinavian countries and 
the Netherlands, the nations of the world do not reach the 
UN target of 0.7 per cent of Gross National Product for 
development assistance. 

In the budgets of donor countries, therefore, aid is a 
marginal entry. But it is also marginal in the budgets of 
most recipient countries, averaging about 2 per cent of 
GNP. 

There are glaring exceptions to (his rule. Co un tries in 
clear distress, such as Tanzania, depend upon aid for 12.7 
percent of GNP. Egypt receives aid equivalent to 15.2 tier 
cent of GNP, and Israel 8.5 per cent of GNP - these last 
two countries benefiting from US political concerns, since 
40 per cent of all US bilateral aid is channelled to them. 

But, overall, as the Brandt Commission rightly recog- 
nized, the question of aid is considerably less vexed than 
that of international economic structures. 

It is certainly true that much aid has been poorly 
disbursed and poorly utilized. The case against aid is, in 
fact, a strong one, but not overwhelming. On the negative 
side of the question is the fact that much bilateral aid is tied 
to the subsequent purchase of equipment, spares, and 
expertise from the donor country. 

Aid is thus used as a marketing device, to the ultimate 
benefit of the donor, and at the cost, to the recipient, of 
market mobility in the case of purchases and future 
programme development in the sector in which tied-aid 
was received. 

Further, the mechanics of giving untied aid becomes 
essentially a financial operation in itself. Deadlines must 
be met, and funds must flow out, sometimes willy-nilly, to 
ensure that the donor agency will, in the next financial 
year, have funds flowing in. Disbursal is judged by its 
efficiency, not its effectiveness, nnd this has led to 
appalling project sponsorships. 

Finally, the lingering concept of aid as a charitable 
activity, with images of grossly deprived people who must 
be assisted out or Christinn compassion, tends often to 
install an aid-orthodoxy which presupposes that the ways 
of reaching the poor are culturally identical to those used 
in the donor countries. For these and other reasons, aid is 
in a mess; hopefully, informed debate will lead to the 
overhaul of bad systems of aid disbursal, but not to the 


reduction or abolition of aid. 

Certainly aid lias helped to build many schools, collt« 
and universities; it lias helped to train staff for E 
institutions. At university level it has engendered mods 
genuine international cooperation and consultation, ibt 
ease of the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
standing out. Ami. by a process of external examininj 
which often grew out of the manner in which a university 
was founded, it has maintained a uniformity, or recognized 
order, of standards. 6 

The question of standards is. of course, central to the 
consideration of aid and higher education. Because 
standards have most frequently been assessed in relation lo 
recognized curricula. Thus, a chemistry course in Khartum 
may, in fact, closely resemble one in London - whether or 
not that sort of course is directly related to the immediate 
scientific needs of the Sudany. 

Why, therefore, continue underwriting this sort ol 
thing? Why contribute to laboratory equipment? Why rive 
grailiiate fellowships lo future chemistry professors? Why, 
in short, fuel a process which leads seemingly nowhere? 

There arc four major reasons why such questions cannot 
lead to a simple answer. The questions themselves, when 
examined, arise from complex assumptions and needs. 

For instance, since the raising of fees for overseas 
students in the UK, universities have actively advanced the 
case of overseas intake as important to them financially; 
and that, while oversens students can pay much to the 
universities, the government should not raise the threshold 
to the point where student numbers start falling away. 

So the arguments in favour of overseas students have a 
financial flavour, rather than a pedagogic one. Coursesin 
chemistry are not to be revised for their sake, or the sake ol 
their national needs, but their presence in class, duly paid, 
is welcome none the less - an inverted and perhaps 
perverse version of tied-aid. 

Foreign governments continue to be most anxious for 
their students to study in the UK. The question of student 
fees led to some minor but definite strains in Common- 
wealth relations. Governments were concerned about 
missing out on the established quality of British education, 
not the applicability of its content. 

In this sort of atmosphere, a return to first principles - 
what the education is for - is difficult. Higher education 
becomes another agenda item in international negotia- 
tions, nnd another item in national lobbying exercises. The 
politics of the matter obscure its heart. Apart from political 
questions, four groups of considerations arise. 

The development of Third World universities reflected 
metropolitan influence. In Commonwealth nations, the 
external system of London University was widely used. 
This was a matter of colonial policy, based orr. fiscal 
prudence as much as academic value, but it set the tone for 


How new is the new international 
economic order? If it is indeed to be 
really new and innovative, can it be 
achieved without fundamental political 
change in the. northern hemisphere? 
Without the ideological radicalization 
of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries? Without wider fun- 
damental economic changes in the 
southern hemisphere as a whole? 
Without the creation of a new interna- 
tional technological order? 

It is veiy unlikely that the western 
world would get drastically radicalized 


and socialized this side of the year 
2000. Such radicalization would be one 
route towards a genuinely transformed 
world economy. 

A more realistic altern alive is to pray 
for one monumental coincidence - the 
coincidence of major western demo- 
cracies voting their left-wing parties 
into power at approximately the same 
time. 

France has moved to the leFt at 

G recisely the time when Britain and the 
inited Slates are under the (consoli- 
dated) control of the right. The new 
order would stand a better chance if 
Tony Benn, Michael Foot or his suc- 
cessor were in power in Britain, Mitter- 
rand in France, Teddy Kennedy in the 
United States, and Uie equivalent of 
Willie Brandt in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

There are alternative political 
changes in the North which would help 
the order’s cause. One would be 
changes in the balance of domestic 
lobbies in the North below the gov- 
ernmental level. 

For example, on increased import- 
ance of the black lobby in (he United 
States could be a major asset to the 
Third World. Black America is the 
most important enclave of people of 
Third world extraction lodged in the 
northern hemisphere. There nre twice 
as many black Americans as there are 
lews in the whole world. If black 
Americans became half as influential 
in shaping American policy towards 
the Third World as Amcricun Jews are 
in shaping American policy towards 
the Middle East, the North-South 
equation could indeed be transformed. 

In the absence of either a 
monumentnl electoral coincidence 
which makes the western governments 


extra liberal at the same time, or the 
coincidence of such new powerful 
lobbies as potential black leverage on 
the American congress, and Third 
World has to postulate transformation 
within itself. The ideological radica- 
lization of the OPEC could create 
greater OPEC readiness to put press- 
ure on the industrialized world to make 
concessions to the South. 

Some people argue that the North 
would only agree to make concessions 
when northern economies are internal- 
ly strong. In reality the North would 
only make concessions when northern 
economies are externally vulnerable. 
A radicalized OPEC - including the 
radicalization of Saudi Arabia - would 
help to make the North recognize its 
vulnerability. 

But over and above issues of ideolo- 


central economic role. But with the 
coming of the hoe and settled agricul- 
ture the primacy of the male in the 
economy could no longer be taken for 
granted. On the contrary many hoe 
societies have been known to develop a 
central economic role for the women. 
Wives take to the shambas and become 


gy and electoral successes are the more 
fundamental issues of comparative 
technological development. The inter- 
national class structure is not really 
based on rich and poor; it is based on 
developed and underdeveloped. The 
new international stratification is 
based less on who owns what than on 
who knows what. Kuwait is richer than 
France in terms of per capita income, 
but less developed than France. 

And so the real economic trans- 
formation of a Third World country is 
not to be sought in the income derived 
from such resources as oil; it is to be 
sought in hard technological skills. 

One factor to bear in mind is that in 
pans of Africa primordial or. ancient 
technology ■ coexists with advanced 
modern technology, prehistoric 
rudimentary skills coexist with the 
emergence of highly trained modern 
scientific know-how. A look at Africa 


can in fact captivate the entire span of 
the history or technology. 

Historians of the evolution of tech- 


nology have sometimes traced a prog- 
ression from hunting and gathering, to 
hoc agriculture 3110 (hen onwards to 
plough agriculture. Hoc agriculture is 
sometimes combined with keeping cat- 
tle. Hunting societies and societies 
which are cattle keepers, tend to have a 
way of life where the male is economi- 
cally dominant. Killing wild animals 
and controlling large numbers of 
domestic animals is tnc kind of work 
which gives (he man in the family a 


quite often economically more impor- 
tant than their husbands. 

But with the coming of the plough, 
puUed by an animal, men in the history 
of Europe and Asia became once again 
the main providers of food. The con- 
trol of the animal pulling the plough 
was deemed to be a man*s job - more 
so than the use of the hoe to cultivate a 
little plot of land. This itself had a 
variety of other social and cultural 
consequences. In the Middle East 
patrilinealism began to reassert itself 
among the ploughing peoples. Even 
religion began to respond to these 
changes. Male deities and male priests, 
characterizing the new social organiza- ' 
lion of the Fertile Crescent, may also 
have been connected with the new 
masculine role in agriculture. 

In part of East Africa the stabiliza- 
tion of the ox-plough as the central 
aspect of agriculture could also effect 
such social arrangements as the divi- 
sion of labour between men nnd 
women in the economy. Labour migra- 
tion in East Africa, with men going to 
the towns and mines while women tend 
the farms, could be significantly mod- 
ified if not arrested. If the man Is now 
needed at home to control the ox that 
pulls the plough, and it is no longer 
easy to leave domestic agriculture in 
the rural areas to wumen alone, an 
! incentive will have come, into 

being to keep the African male lied to 
h» soil - and thus discouruge the male 
drift to the cities and the mines. The 
men would thus be kept busy in the 
rural areas, tending the oxen and 
sharpening the plough blades. 

President Julius Nyerere of Tanza- 
nia did grasp fairly early that even a 
move from the hoe to the plough could 


Ali A. Mazrui looks at Africa’s role in the search 

Ploughing fresh furrows 
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be eliminated" by the tractor" We 
cannot hope to eliminate the iempe bv 
the tractor. r 1 

Nyerere emphasized other aspects of 
technological gradualism as a method 
of ensuring that the nation developed 
from its own roots, and preserved that 
which was valuable in its own tradition- 
al past. 

Uganda from time to time has also 
tried a new emphasis on rural develop- 
ment and agncultural training. The 
policy proclaimed in 1971 of introduc- 
ing agriculture in as many schools in 
the country as possible was certainly in 
the direction or helping the nation lo 
grow from its own roots and avoid too 
big a cleaveage between those who 
worked on the farms and those who 
entered other areas of national en- 
deavour. Until now education in Afri- 
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future university development. 

Meanwhile, nationalistic lenders were receiving higher 
education in western countries and saw the absence of 
universities in their own lands as a further proof of colonial 
deprivation. At independence, universities began to be 
hudl and were intended deliberately to reflect inlcrna- 
tionBl standards - now that the nation itself was n full and 
ostensibly equal member or the international community. 

Influential reports, such as that by Ashby 011 behalf of 
Nieerian university expansion, fuelled the desire to take a 
olace on what Ashby called an international gold standard 
- on which a degree from Cambridge, Cornell, or an 
African university could be regarded equally. 

The question of comparability remains a major one. 
Universities judge themselves on where (hey stand in the 
international rankings. It is. al least, a matter of natural 
institutional pride, but it reflects also the continuing 
influence of established western academic standards, and 
their percolation down to the fledgling institutions of the 

Third World. , . . , 

There is, besides, no other model for the new universi- 
ties to emulate. All over the world, the matters of 
standards and degree quality are serious ones, and the 
treatment of institutions judged beyond the pnle is enough 
to keep the latest entrants in the academic world firmly on 
the staight and nnrrt-w. . . . 

It is, in any case, a very risky business to blaze new 
around, and to do so wi; Vmt incurring rnised eyebrows or 
even outright disapprove 1. How, for instance, is a Third 
World university to establish a chemistry course that is 
relevant to national needs, and which still reaches 
international standards? Who is there, internationally, 
whn can judge the standard of a curriculum that is 
peculiarly national . that has been purposely removed from 
the accepted international mould? And, if a national 
curriculum is adopted, mid a standard agreed, who is there 
lo train or retrain the professors so that they might first 
teach the new curriculum and second teach it lo acceptable 
standards? 

When the University of Papua New Guinea was 
established, the idea was to inaugurate a medical degree 
that was peculiarly tropical in its content. So much so that 
graduates were not expected to be able to register as 
doctors anywhere else, not even in other tropical countries 
- for the degree was strictly intended for Papua New 
Guinea consumption. Now, whether this innovation lusted 
or not. and I don’t think it did, it was made possible in the 
first place only by considerable foreign aid. Australia lias a 
fixed interest in Papua New Guinea, being the former 
colonial power, and gives 60 per cent of its bilateral aid to 
that country. There was no question of a self-help effort in 
the case of the medical Faculty, nor was there the 
j possibility of one. The expertise, support, standing, and 


acceptability of nnthfinding efforts are beyond the tenacity 
of most Third World universities. 

Development, finally, is not a static venture. Tracer 
study after tracer study in Third World universities, on the 
placement of graduates and the current and future demand 
for more of the same, has been overturned by events. 

When one considers the remarkable developments since 
independence of, say, African countries, in terms of 
educational, medical and administrative services, one 
considers that the rush for higher education has not been at 
3 II disproportionate to the needs of these countries. In 
Zambia, tnerc were 99 graduates at the time of independ- 
ence; now promotion in the civil service depends on 
graduation and, in some departments, so does entry. 

With the public sector on its way to being staffed at a 
level one would consider desirable in a national enterprise, 
graduates and researchers must now be sought for an 
expanding private sector. 

The first foundation of African universities usually 
stressed a balance among faculties. This often meant some 
were less immediately important than others, but the 
objective was the establishment of an identifiable universi- 
ty which contained a range of expertise. Without such first 
foundations, the move in countries such as Nigeria to 
specialized universities of technology could not have been 
comfortably made. 

The question of aid for higher education in the Third 
World would certainly benefit from the same level of 
examination required by the question of aid in general. But 
this is not an area of snap judgments, particularly when in 
terms of the historical development of Third World 
universities this country plnyed a very major role; 
particularly when in terms of the international acceptabil- 
ity degrees this country and other developed countries do 
so much to fix standards; particularly when the universities 
of developed countries do so little to help their developing 
colleagues to establish pathfinding curricula; and particu- 
larly given the essential lack of n foundation on which to 
judge what is developmenlally rational and what is not. 

In short, the higher education the UK aids is the higher 
education the UK helped develop and sustain, but which it 
does not and cannot change. Change will certainly come as 
the Third World universities themselves gam maturity and 
self-confidence, and may then be truly assisted if first 
world universities abandon their own insularity. 

But it makes little sense to love one’s neighbours by first 
[ending them up a prescribed path and then, with a few 
gratuitous words of why they should now find their own 
different path, leave them. 

1 7 Vie author is u visiting fellow of Queen Elizabeth House, 
Oxford, and has been attached to the Commonwealth 
Africa Centre in Lusaka since 1980. 
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Technology transfer; have Africans become loo dependent on western 
scientific achievements and are they trained to be awed by science ruther 
than to master it? 


the entrepreneurial skills. The profit 
motive is n desire for profit. It. is not 
necessarily a skill in obtaining it. 

African businesspeople in places like 
Nigeria, the Ivory Coast and Kenya are 
eager enough to maximize their re- 
turns. But many are more comfortable 
sitting on boards of directors than 
trying out new trading techniques. 
Risk-taking as an aspect of creative 
entrepreneurship is often underde- 
veloped in the Third World. Easy 
money and safe investment arc pre- 
ferred. 

Even the western puritanical princi- 
ple oF "Make money - but do not spend 
it,” is honoured in the breach. Money is 
made - but promptly spent ostanla- 
tiously. Reinvestment in better equip- 
ment or more effective techniques is 
seldom elevated to a priority. When 
new equipment is bought it is the 
wrong equipment. 

As for the Protestant principle of 
“industriousness" (or the work ethic) 
as a moral principle, this is often more 
characteristic of African peasants than 
of the African bourgeoisie. The latter 
have indeed been converted to the 
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Colonialism preferred imitative com- 
municators to innovative creators. 
Colonial schools were designed accor- 
dingly. 

Scientism rather than the scientific 
spirit emerged out of colonial educa- 
tional structures. The ideology of 
"modem scientism" rather than the 
principle of genuine scientificity held 
sway on graduation day and beyond. 
Africans were trained to be awed by 
science rather than to master it, to be 
impressed by western scientific 
achievements rather than to cultivate 
their own scientific self-confidence. 
The ideology of scientism made Afri- 
cans not only awed by western science 
but helplessly dependent upon it 
psychologically. 

These are some of the contra- 
dictions which have gone towards 
making the post-colonial soil so inhos- 
pitable for effective technology trans- 
plantation. The climate of opinion is 
still in favour of technological develop- 
ment - but fundamental changes are 
needed sociologically and structurajly. 

To cany the metaphor of the soil a 
stage further, fertilizers are needed to 
help enrich the soil and enable the 
plant of new technology to take root. It 
is not enough to complain about North- 
South abuses and the genuine excesses 
of transnational corporations, ft is not 
enough to focus on limitations of 
copyright and patent, or excesses of 
exploitation, real as these problems 
are. Sooner or later we have to con- 
front the deficiencies of the host soil- 
thosc caused by colonial distortions 
and those caused by indigenous cultu- 
ral divergences. What mav be at stake 
are factors which range from motiva- 
tion patterns to educational systems, 
from a distorted Protestant ethic to the 
imbalances of the world economy. 

The quest for a new international 
technological order must begin with 
the issue of fertilizers - technological 
fertilizers to enrich the host soil in the 
Third World und make it more recep- 
tive to the genuine transplantation of 
the skills of production and (he craft of 
innovation. 

The author is research professor at the 
University of Jos. Nigeria, and profes- 
sor of political science and A froamer- 
ican and African studies at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. ( 






THE TIMES IHtillEll EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT LJ* 


Peter Knight looks at the latest changes in allocating funds to the colleges and polytechnics 


The allocation of the advanced further 
education pool fur I 983/84 lias now 
been announced. This will he the 
fourth year in which the pool lias been 
"capped", ami tile .second year in 
which unit funding lias hecn used to 
distribute it. A system nf unit costs is 
usually designed to achieve two objec- 
tives. I ; iisl t it should ensure that any 
.shortfall in the aiiiniint <■! money 
available is largely met by those institu- 
tions (hat arc perceived to he more 
expensive. Second, it should recognise 
that different types nf course cost 
different amounts to run and as fur as 
possible it should provide those diffe- 
rent sums. An obvious question is how 
successful is the method that has been 
used in 1983/84 in achieving those 
objectives. 

The basic structure of the 198.1/84 
allocation is similar to that used in the 
current Imnncinl year. It employs the 
concept of "common funding where- 
by the m.ijority of the quantum is 
distribiitednn a strait'll! unit cost basis; 
it a Iso has a system of "furl her funding" 
that provides mitigation to prevent too 
great .1 rate of change. However, while 
(lie structure of common ami further 
funding is not unfamiliar the actual 
operation ‘if those two systems has 
changed significantly from the current 
financial year. 

The easiest changes to appreciate 
have occurred in cornu mn funding. In 
1982/83 this varied between different . 
types of institutions. The polytechnics j 
had 11 different amount of money in | 
common funding from the other major v 
establishments. Fur laboratory-based 


ruble, colleges were allocated half the 
difference between their 1981*1 
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polytechnics this gave a cost differen- 
tial between laboratory and non- 


subjects the poly technics received, 
from common funding, £1.851 for each 
student, ftlie OMEs were allocated 
£2,482); tor non-lnboratorv subjects 
the jiolytechiiics received £ 1 ,929 per 
student as against the allocation to the: 
OMEs of £2.092. These figures have 
some interesting features. The 
polytechnics received subst anti ally 
more money for their iuboralorv stu- 
dents than the OMEs and slightly less 
money from their non-laboratory stu- 
dents. This was .1 result of a calculation 


laboratory subjects of nearly 2:1. This 
was not an accurate reflection of the 
act uni costs that operated over the 
system as a whole. 

For 1983/84 common funding has 
been based on the traditional weight- 
ing between laboratory and non- 
laboratory based subjects of 1.4:1, 
Such investigations that have been 
possible show that this is a faiT assess- 
ment of the actual differences in costs. 
Never the less it is a very substantial 
change. Tf no other factors intervened 
it would mean that institutions would 
get 30 per cent less funding for every 
labor nlorv- based student in the rnmino 


concentrating on their full-time and 
sandwich work. As will be seen the 
signal is now more blurred than was 
originally intended because of deci- 
sions that were taken later. 

A further small change in the count 
of student numbers was that students 
who are undertaking work in comput- 
ing and related disciplines were re- 
garded as laboratory-based for the 
purpose of the 1983/84 allocation 
rather than non-laboratory which had 
been their position in 1982/83. Interes- 
tingly the welsh Advisory Body also 
reclassified librarianship to a labora- 
tory-based subject but this decision 
was not mirrored in the National 
Advisory Body. 

Once the system of common funding 
had been agreed the main political 


dents. This was a result of a calculation u J 1 , J .1 | n g torev ?ry was not mirrored in the National 

that looked at the number of staff ^oratory-based student in the coming Advisory Body. 
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institution and allocated money as a 1 v. . f students had been agreed the main political 

result. As there were different teaching in £ r ^ ments «ntredonhow the further 
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OMEs different figures resulted from Si 16 common flin , £ and it represents Further funding distributes a compara- 
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the allocation of common funding as — original purpose of further funding was 
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quently the comparable figures foi all ® WDOIC OI liie that had historically been high unit cost 

colleges in 1983/&4 are for laboratory allocation SVStem against the ^sequences of an in- 

sludems £2.957 and for non-laboratory ronfninc ^t-rrtre adequate pool allocation going to them 

students £2,112. All these figures are . ntainS err OfS ana from common funding. It is probably 

actual allocations in cash. inequalities becoming accepted that there is an 

The most superficial inspection of ■ additional feature of further funding, 
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... — — o muit man iv uiu inc omer colleges, 
them. The starting point for calculating The aggregate effect of these Uirec 
further funding was to look at the changes put (lie NAB committee in a 
amount of money each college had difficult position. Essentially it was 
actually spent in 1981/82 (the year now being argued that by relating 
before unit costing was fully intro- further funding to the amount of 
duced) and compare this with the money that had been spent in 1981/82 

amount of money allocated by com- - 

mon funding in 1983/84. Any deficit rp. XT A „ , , ^ 
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were derived from a count of students 
and a count of members of staff 
undertaking advanced work. The stu- 
dent count was of students enrolled on 
courses given by the Further Educuiton 
Statistical Record. The staff count was 
of members of stnff derived, ns far as is 

C iblc from the Ann mil Monitoring 
'ey. Unfortunately the classifica- 
tion between laboratory ami non- 
laboratory subjects between these two 
surveys is not consistent. Hence stu- 
dents in certain subject areas were 
classified as non-lubnratory-bascd 
while the staff who were teaching l lie in 
were regarded as laboratory- rased. 
This produced n low student-staff ra- 
tio for laboratory/based subjects and 
hence » high unit cost and for non- 
lnboratorv subjects a high student-stuff 
ratio and a low unit cost. 

The subjects where this was particu- 
larly marked were mathematics and 
computing. As cun be seen for the 
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reduction that was regarded as achiev- was ignoring the money that the NAB 
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these three colleges would havc been 
affected more seriously than others. 
For the OMEs, 14 of the major 
institutions would have been affected 
by n reduction of 2(1 per cent rather 
than 15 per cent. After a discussion 
that can be politely described as diffi- 
cult the NAB board voted by eight 
votes to nine to adopt a limit of 15 par 
cent on the maximum reduction that 
should occur between 1981/62 and 


1983/84. The counter-proposal was funding and further fundingcould then 

! h al IH yteChn !Ti, y rn ° f fund, "B be ndded U P for e “ch college and 
should be increased by 10 per cent in compared with the allocation received 
recognition of the additional costs in 1982/83. After annmnrin.J St..!? 




The polytechnics of Teesside (left) and Brighton where reductions between 1981/82 and 1983/84 were 
significantly above 15 per cent. 

Ripples in the pool 


One of the reasons for the concern of 
the polytechnics was that any compari- 
son between the 1982/83 and 1983/84 
allocations showed that the poly- 
technics seemed to be taking a 
larger share of reduction than the other 
colleges. The polytechnics’ share of the 
quantum was smaller for 1983/84 than 
it had been for 1981/82. There are three 
reasons why the share of the quantum 
that the polytechnics attracted wns 
reduced. First the other colleges had 
increased their student numbers by 
more than the polytechnics. Hence the 
moment the decision was taken to use 
November 1981 student numbers 
rather than November 1980 the 
polytechnics share of the quantum was 
reduced. The decision to roll forward 
student numbers had to be taken so 
that so far as possible the AFE pool 
should fund students where they are 
now rather than where they hud been. 
The second reason for the reduction in 
the polytechnics’ allocations was not 
actually a reduction at all. In the 
announcement of the 1982/83 pool the 
entire catering and residence costs for 
the whole authority was allocated to 
the polytechnics' proportion where the 
authonty had a polytechnic. Hence this 
money was, quite properly, removed 
from the poljhechnics budget within 
the authority as it was never intended 
to be allocated to that college. Third 
the reduction that occured in the unit 
cost of laboratory-based students 


1982/83 and second that it should not 
sacrifice the principle of providing the 
same level of common funding to each 
institution Irrespective of its type. 

The proposal (hat was finally agreed 
in the committee was that further 
funding should now be toughened so 
that institutions could be required to 
take a maximum reduction of 20 per 

SS2 , .J21 ther ! han 15 P er “nt between 
1981/82 and 1983/84. The common 


allocution and their allocation for 19® 
84 based on common funding as has 
already been described and further 
funding with u maximum reduction of 
2t.i ner cent. 

The overall effect or this proposal 
which applied to all institutions and 
authorities equally, was that the 
polytechnics' share of the quantum 
increased by 2.3 per cent (from 64.6 to 
6(i.*t per cent). This increase was 
directly due to the fact that they had 
laid a higher share of the quantum in 
1982/83 (68.4 per cent). A secondary 
effect of the decision was that a number 
of improvements that had been intro- 
duced in 1983/84 were now of less 
effect. The enhancement for part-time 
students, the placing of computing in 
laboratory-based subjects, and the cor- 
rect cost differential between labora- 
tory ami non -la bora lory-based sub- 
jects will now all have less significance. 
This is simply because they were not 
incorporated in the 1982/83 allocation 
but only in the 1983/84. Therefore in 
financial terms their effect is only 50 
per cent of the effect that they should 
have had had this modification not 
taken place. These particular signals to 
the system are now shrouded in tog and 
remain important only asstatememsof 
future intent rather than as mechan- 
isms that guided money into particular 
‘directions. 

There are numerable other prob- 
lems of a technical nature in the 
distribution system. While the NAB 
committee solved the political difficul- 
ty it has left as its heritage the technical 

f roblems and errors that existed in 
982/83 and carried them forward for 
one further financial year. That is 
particularly sad as the 1983/84 financial 
year will be the one immediately 
before the NAB attempts to move to 
programme finance in 1984/85. 

whatever the faults of the distribu- 
tion system it is now determined for the 
coming financial year. However, there 
is one major problem which was not 
foreseen at the time that the allocations 
were made. This is the financial con- 
sequences of the decisions of the Law 
Lords on the question of "ordinarily 
resident" of students who had pre- 
viously been given overseas student 
status. 

The pool allocation to institutions 
assumes that they will receive a certain 
amount of income from overseas stu- 
dent fees. The assumptions of income 
are based on the historic number of 
overseas students that that institution 
has recruited. Now an unknown, but in 
many cases high, proportion of those 
overseas students will be only required 
to pay the home student fees if the Law 
Lords’ decision has general applicabil- 
ity. Therefore, colleges will not be 
receiving a significant source of income 
that they were assumed to be hnving 
available. In some institutions the 
losses could be of substantial propor- 
tions; in others the effect is marginal or 
small. Over the system as a whole ms 
exceptionally difficult to make a reli- 
able estimate of the loss of income 
from this source in 1983/84. 

So there are two immediate prob- 
lems. First, action ought to have been 
taken to increase the quantum to 
compensate for the total loss of fee 
income that is likely to occur. Second, 
whatever is done in relation to the 
quantum the distribution of the present 
quantum is now based on assumptions 
about income from overseas students 
which are no longer valid for individual 
colleges. Hence there will be dispan- 
ties over the system as a result. 

It would be pleasant to be able to 
argue that the second year of a i' ni[ 
funding system is a significant improve- 
ment on the methods adopted in the 
first year. I do not believe that such an 
argument can easily be sustained, we 
now know far more about how tne 
system operates, the sources of data 
that have to be used, and the accidental 
effects of inconsistencies within thal 
data. Never the less for valid political 
reasons all that knowledge has not 
been used. Equally external factors, 
completely outside the control of the 
NAB or the DES, have disrupted some 
of the principles upon which the alloca- 
tion was done. Let us hope that the 
capricious effects that are still within 
the funding system can at least be 
reduced when the move to programme 
finance takes place in 1984/85. 

The author is a deputy director at 
Preston Polytechnic and' a nominee 0 } 
the National Association of Teachers in 
Pur rher and Higher Education on the 
NAB board. 
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i7l940, Winston Churchill was pre- »[ 
sented by Hitler with a challenge » 
which he was sublimely well equip- n 
3 to meet. Taking the political « 
helm from Neville Chamberlains 1 
faltering hand, he made the war his « 
own by exerting personal control at P 
every level. Then, after it was all } 
over, he wrote a six-volume account « 
which was carefully constructed in a 
order to provide an historical justi- J 
ficadon for the faith which had kept b 
him going during the period when f 
Britain stood alone: that a "special B 
relationship" which linked together 
Great Britain and the United Slates . 
in some ill-defined but indissoluble ‘ 
way would eventually compel Amcr- 
ica to enter the war and help Britain { 
win it. During the first 27 months of . 
the war Churchill poured all his 
energies into battling Hitler and , 
wooing Roosevelt. In seeking to "tell 
Churchill’s personal story from 
September 1939 to December 1941’ 
Martin Gilbert has adopted a van- 
tage point which, while it has its . 
limitations, allows him to display all 
those qualities, both positive and J 
negative, which enabled “Winnie" to 
face uptothe German challenge. , 

When Churchill returned to the 1 
Admiralty in September 1939 his pic- 1 
asure at being back in familiar sur- 1 
roundings once aguin whs almost ■ 
palpable. He threw himself im- j 
mediately into the business of war 
and at once - displayed the streak of 
strategic impetuosity which had led 
to .the debacle at Gallipoli, calling 
for the Navy to force a passage into, 
the Baltic and demanding that an 
army of forty divisions be created 
within twelve months. Chamberlain’s 
entirely justifiable rejection of the 
latter demand prompts Churchill’s 
biographer fo emerge from behind n 
mountain of documentation and offer 
a rare personal judgment; "once 
again the priorities of war policy 
were imposed not by the needs of 
the strategic situation, but by the 
dictates of neglect’’. Assuming that 
these two considerations pointed in 
opposite directions - which they did 
not - this seems to suggest that Bri- 
tain would havc been oeltcr off in 
1940 with more tanks and guns at the 
price of fewer Hurricanes nnd Spit- 
fires. The biographer seems to have 
sided a little too hastily with his 
subject on this occasion. 

During the winter of 1 939-40 
Churchill became preoccupied with 
the need to interrupt the ore supplies 
reaching Germany from Scandinavia. 

■ ® (he last resort he was prepared to 

•tune Norwegian territorial waters to 
stop it, but wider vistas opened up 
when the Russo-Finnish war began 
on November 30, and he now prop- 
°«d getting Norway and Sweden in- 
volved in that conflict and then mov- 
in to help them, and in so doing 
shutting off their ore trade with the 
enemy. To contemplate a war against 
Russia bo light-heartedly was sheer 
‘“fullness; not only would it have 
piled up the odds against Britain to 


waters began on April 8, and the 
German landings in Norway which 
began the fallowing day simply rein- 
forced his determination to land n 
force nt Narvik. This ill-considered 
venture, which finally ended in with- 
drawal in the first week of June, 
demonstrated the wilder side of 
Churchill's nature and he wns lucky 
that his political reputation survived 
it. As his wife Clemmie shrewdly 
noted in the margin of his postwar 
account of the whole episode, “Hud 
it not been for your years in exile + 
repeated . warnings re. the German 


peril, Norway might well have ruined 
you". Churchill needed restraint, and 
later on in the war the Chiefs of 


his own pet solution: “Leopard 
Groups’ 1 , instituted on June 28. 
which were to be held no more than 
four hours from the coast and were 
to fall upon an invader after lie had 
landed and while he lay sprawled on 
the beaches. Seeing the war from a 
Churchill’s-cye viewpoint. Marlin 
Gilbert passes over this in a sent- 
ence, leaving the reader unaware of 
the chaos which the Prime Minister 
generated by completely disregarding 
the accepted service view that the 
best chance of fending off an inva- 
sion was by meeting it on the 
beaches and by insisting on quite a 
different strategic logic. The Leopard 


ou". Churchill needed restraint, and different strategic logic. The Leopard 


uc value of the partition of Poland 
“j mid-September, which had given 
“toJer an eastern front he must guard 
u.p.4 hindered his attacking the 
Drawing Russia into a war 


^toer, at least for long enough to 
r 11 paid to Britain and France. And 
as “?y ras e -Scandinavian ore was not 
*■ rl: lo tbe German war economy 
■Pnurchill supposed, and could 
pT 7 1)6 substituted by supplies from 
P®to snd Yugoslavia. 

tCl nightmarish possibility of a 
* (hp SS t® ntlsh war disappeared when 
* lan V providentially sued for 
g 6 on March 13, 1940, and Chur- 
Tfo back to his earlier option, 
mining of Norwegian territorial 


Staff provided it - although their bi 
master wns never as ready to defer cr 
to them us is suggested here. Al the re 
Admiralty he roae on h looser rein, a 

^ ^ 

By the time that the attack on 
Narvik was finally launched on May „ 
28. 1940 Churchill had already be- C( 
come Prime Minister. He did so by ^ 
(he uncharacteristic act of keeping 
his mouth shut. What qualified him w 
to succeed Chamberlain, as Mr Gil- 
bert very successfully demonstrates, y 
was his performance in the Com- „ 
mons, which was masterful. However, | 
this might well not have been n 
enough, for although the Labour n 
Party would not join a national gov- ^ 
eminent led by Chamberlain they j, 
were apparently prepared to serve v 
under Halifax. Advised by a friend f 
to hold his tongue at the critical \ 
meeting with Chamberlain and Hali- 
fax, Churchill did so, nnd Halifax t 
talked himself out of the job. On the £ 
morning of May 10 the Germans c 
invaded France, and by the evening j 
Churchill was premier. He was 
perhaps not quite so unwaveringly j 
pugnacious at that moment as tie ( 
appears to have been: an entry in , 
Chamberlain’s diary for May 26 to ; 
the effect that the new Prime Minis- , 
ter would jump at the chance of 
getting Britain and himself out of a 
jam by handing oyer Malta, Gibraj- , 
tar and some African colonies if it , 
were possible is not cited. But he 
was certainly now in an office better ; 
suited to his talents; in the wise 
words of Sir Ian Jacob “Winston’s 
mind wns so immensely active, he 
could only be Prime Minister". 

After the collapse of France, 

1 Churchill’s stand of resolute defiance 
1 was grounded in the certainty that 
‘ America must intervene on Britain's 
1 behalf to an ever-increasing degree 

I until she finally became a fully- 
• fledged belligerent. The prospect 
: thal America would come to the 
5 rescue of the mother country in the 

face of a threat to deeply-shared 
3 values was the only card in Chur- 

II chill’s hand in the summer of 1940 
s and he played it repeatedly, both then 

and later. It certainly seems to have 
0 won over his biographer, who writes 
0 that in mid-May 1940 both General 
n Marshall and Henry Morgenthau were 
n “willing to authorize the despatch ot 
j- essential and costly war materials to 
i- nations that might not preserve their 
independence for another six months. 
,g or even six weeks”. This is well wide of 
| the mark. On May 22 Marshall urged 
st that the United States concentrate on 
■r hemispheric defence , the only strategy 
re which was within her current capabih- 
o ties and during June he and Admiral 
at Stark pressed Roosevelt to curtail aid 
5 to Britain. The- Churchilhan view of 

S 

3 ^ol^^wye^ 1940 

t L he did not set them « ad 

S a half months, despite repeated efforts, 
nd American help for Bntam a ra ion- 
,ot al act of Investment, made alter orefiil 

ny calculation; it wasnot awmm-hearted 

ild donation to an indigent relative. 

,m The immediate threat in the sum- 
mer of 1940 was that pf invasion, 
a and decrypted material from tne 
en German enigma cyphw ^^Ine 
for proved invaluable in thro g 
jr- light on enemy mtentions^ in un , 
>n. and other respects. To > d 

■ial physical challenge, Churchill 


Groups were never put to the test, 
but the manner in which they were 
created says a lot about Churchill’s 
relationship with the professionals. 
Always fondest of the unorthodox, 
the Prime Minister had to be per- 
suaded, cajoled and sometimes bul- 
lied into accepting professional 
advice. Later on in the war the in- 
comparable Sir Alan Brooke success- 
fully held the tiger by the tail; nl.this 
time Dill and Pound were being 
worn down in the attempt. 

On December 7. 1940, just as 
Wavell’s North African Offensive be- 
gan, Churchill sat down to write to 
Roosevelt urging him lo supply much 
more than the limited volume of 
munitions Britain could pay for in 
hard cash. Just as. in July. Roosevelt 
had sent colonel "Wild Bill" Dono- 
van to weigh Britain's chances before 
parting with fifty somewhat decrepit 
out very nccessnry destroyers, so 
now he sent his personal representa- 
tive Harry Hopkins, not quite as 
Gilbert suggests to avert “the danger 
of economic conflict" and to pul 
lines of communication between 
president and premier “on a sounder 
and more personal basis", but rather 
10 assess whether Britain was worth 
the risk of further investment. Once 
he had arrived, Hopkins was wooed 
assiduously and successfully by the 
Prime Minister; as one member of 
Roosevelt's cabinet remarked at the 
time, if the President had sent over 
someone afflicted with bubonic pla- 
gue "Churchill would, nevertheless, 
see a great deal of him". The result 
was Lend Lease. 

The first six months of 1941 
brought the debacle of Greece and 
• Crete - another instance of Churchill 
, overruling the military - and mount- 
: ing indications from the enigma de- 
1 crypts that Hitler intended to attack 
i Russia. When the attack came on 
: June 22 Churchill rushed to the mte- 
■ ropltone to offer Russia partnership 
t and aid - an act readily explicable 
: given the circumstances of the mo- 

? ment, but one with consequences 
\ which Churchill seems not to have 
- thought through very far. For one 
1 thing, the aicl he so generously 
n offered was not provided by America 
e on top of what she was already sup- 
:s plying; instead a large part of it was 
al carved out of the existing British 
re allocation. For another Beaverbrook. 
>f S ent to Russia by Churchill with a 
o considerable measure of discretion , 
ir aave everything away without bar- 
s. aaining over strategic policies or 
>f politioal objectives, or even pressing 
d the Russians for production lnforma- 
n tion. Churchill could be accused of 
iy failing to profit from a buyers 
*! market. 
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fort re ^ 

from the United Stales on June 6, 1941. ' 


choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and . . . 
to see sovereign" rights and self-gov- 
ernment restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them". In 


During a visit to Dover in the 
company of the Prime Minister Hop- 
kins had been much struck on hear- 
ing a workman remark as Lhurchill 
passed by, “There goes the bloody 
British Empire". Whatever else 
Roosevelt was prepared to" tignt tor, 
he was certainly not prepnred to 
fight to preserve that empire. Chur- 
chill was, and this profound differ- 
ence of outlook underlay much of 
what happened at the first wartime 
meeting between the two men, which 
took place at Argentia Ray in New- 
foundland on August 9,194 1 Out of 
this meeting came the Atlantic Char- 
ter which became the foundation of 
the United Nations, and from which 
flowed much confusion and dispute. 
Article III pledged both powers to 
“respect the right of all peoples to 


this clause applied to the British 
Empire, Gilbert does not entirely 
convey the extent of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s manocuving: it was he who added 
the phrase “sovereign rights" to the 
clause. More surprisingly, there is 110 
reference at all to Article IV, in which 
Roosevelt sought to ensure that the 
closed economic systems of the 1930s 
did not re-emerge after the war by 
pledging the powers to work for free 
economic exchange. Churchill's addi- 
tion of the phrase "with due regard for 
our present obligations", which was de- 
signed to preserve the Ottawa agree- 
ments, cut right across Roosevelt s in- 
tentions. Others have delected the 
hand of Churchill the imperialist -at 
work here. . . . 

Hitler’s attack on Russia made it 
less and not more likely that Amer- 
ica would intervene directly in the 
war, for with a major land power 
now actively engaged in the struggle 
with Hitler Britain's position looked 
less insecure. It was the Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbour on Decem- 
ber 7. 1941 which brought America 
into the war - an event which comes 
as almost as much of a surprise to 
the reader ns it did to the victims, 
since Gilbert makes only the briefest 
reference to Far Eastern strategy and 
politics before that date. Perhaps this 
material will form the preamble to 
the next volume. In the meantime 
the reader is left in ignorance of 
Churchill’s continued refusal to heed 
the advice of the Chiefs of Staff and 
reinforce the Far Eastern garrison in 
1941, of his statement four days be- 
fore Penrl Harbour thal the possibil- 
ity of Japan commencing hostilities 
was "a remote contingency”, and of 
much else besides. 

Churchill became thal rare phe- 
nomenon. an emblematic Prime 
Minister. He personified the British 
bulldog, alone but defiant in 1940, 
and he still does. The bulldog is a 
little overweight - pCThnps the con- 


sequence of its rich diet of Bovril 
(the first syllable pronounced to 
rhyme with Hove) and sardines, 
champagne and oysters, brandy, 
whiskies-and-soda and outsize cigars 
- but its stance is determined. The 
hat is jammed firmly on the head, 
the cigar clamped between the teeth, 
while the rignt hand makes a de- 
liciously ambiguous gesture, at once 
defiant and sexually insulting. The fact 
that there seems something slightly 
absurd about this small, roly-poly 
figure commanding armies and 
navies, sucking and promoting gener- 
als, dealing out deleat and destruc- 
tion to the elegant and austere pro- 
fessionals of Hiller’s staff only in- 
creases the power of the image. 

The great merit of Martin Gil- 
bert’s account of the first two years 
of Churchill’s war is that it ajlows us 
to appreciate the reality behind that 
image. As the war unfolds day by 
day, we are able to feel the pressures 
and strains of coping witli frequent 
set-backs and more occasional suc- 
cesses. If Churchill lived from hand 
to mouth then we need not wonder 
at it, for the press of events would 
have overwhelmed a lesser man. As 
well as observing the Prime Minis- 
ter's official face, portrayed by 
means of a vast array of cabinet 
minutes, state papers and minutes, 
we ate also given access to the pri- 
vate figure through the invaluable 
diary of Sir John Colville. Churchill's 
personal assistant until September 
1941. Wayward, impulsive, petulent 
und sometimes childish in hia be- 
haviour, Churchill is shown also to 
possess gifts of firmness of purpose, 
determination and seemingly inex- 
haustible energy with which to coun- 
terbalance what would have been 
failings in other men but seem 
actually to have been advantages in 
helping him undertake his (ask of 
beating Hitler. The final impression 
is of a man revelling in the opportun- 
ity to lead and to comma nd . All in all. he 
did the job rather well. 

John Gooch is senior lecturer in his- 
■ tory at the University of Lancaster. 
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Cohabitation Wif limit Marriage: mi 
essay in law and .social policy 
by Midmi'l l).A. Irecmnn nnd 
ChrislliniM. I .yon 
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Marriage remains the preference of the- 
great majority of couples: as Michael 
Free man and Chris l in a I .yon point out. 
cohabiting couples do not account for 
more than one-eighth of the couples 
who live together m any country in the 
western world. Yet everywhere cnlin- 
hita 1 mu i\ on the increase, sometimes 
as n form ul trial marriage, .someiinies 
instead ol m; linage, and the l lend 
seems I round to continue. 

The reasons are fairly clcai: hotli 
religion and conventional morality 
have weakened their bold; marriage is 
often associated in younger people's 
niiiuis with iradriiirii.il pa Kerns and ' 
sexual roles which they lejeel; the ■ 
inc reuse in di voice ami consequent f 
instability give marriage less point, and / 
in any case a glowing proportion want [ 
(lie freedom to enter and leave rein- - 
(kinships when they wish. f 

The au thins are academic lawyers u 
and their suhtiile. "iin essay in law and ° 
sucial policy", indicates their P 
approach, though it should he added h 
that law overshadows social policy in. n 
the discussion. Their book is largely an u 
examination of the ways in which the P 
law is responding to the growth of P 1 
cohabitation. They give particular B- 
alteutjon to England, hut also review n< 
developments in other countries, in- ft 
du ding Australia, (lie Uni led Stales. a l 
Sweden. France ami Yugoslavia. in 
Their mum finding is that virtually 
everywhere ,lhe law is disposed to (real tL 
cohabitation ns if it were like marriage. P‘ 
For lhe most part judges, legislators P 
and bureaucrats inevitably see mar- ® 
riage in traditional terms, based in D 
particular on the economic depend- 0 
cncc r»f wife or mother on husband or ?! 
father. Largely out of n desire In v 
protect what are see n as the interests of 51 
dependent women and. even more 
important, their children the law. w 
along with such social policy instru- ^ 
meats as social security schemes, has ;; 
sought to approximate the rights and ‘ 
responsibilities of cohabiting partners a 
to those of married couples. r 

Freeman and Lyon, taking a feminist c 
and libertarian stance, view (his de- c 
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Nevertheless, they have :i case, and 
one Unit deserves serious nliciiiion. If 
cohabiting partners had wanted to 
ninny they would presumably have 
dune so. Their freedom m choose a 
Jitlcrvnt kind ul lelaiicui-ihip dourly is 
thwarted, as this hook iirgucs. il the 
law insists on treating them as if they 
were lliuiried. 


which is «i good deal greater than that 
of a visit to the Register Office. The 
second in that, as shown by the experi- 
ence even of Sweden (where the con- 
tractual alternative has been taken 
lurcher than elsewhere), it is difficult in 
provide in advance fur every unfore- 
seen dispute. Despite the difficulties 
Freeman and Lvun arc. however. 


I lie way lor ward, the authors argue, • probably right in seeing this as the must 
K 1 I 1 rough contracts selling out the hopeful course. Workable alternatives 
agreed righls nnd duties of partners, to marriage are more likely 10 lie 
'llicre are at least two problems about developed if at least some couples try 
this, as they themselves recognize. The m he explicit about what they expect 
lirsi is tliat it is too much to expect all. from the partnership, and the contracts 
even most, couples logo to the trouble, of those who Jo use them can siihse- 


provided us with a stimulating inves- 
I Slgl QuP ligation of the relationship between 

ideology and social relations. 

9 Jill Quadagno’s study is longer but 

rather less consistent in quality. She 
VI WlJIliJto provides a useful critique of general 

*■ modernization theories which altri- 

111 % butc the elderly's apparent loss of 

social status to the industrialization 
. process fin particular, loss of support 

■rw *— » r 

old age in Afiicrirn s past l CVHI]l historical themes. There is an 

by Carole I inner excellent chapter on changes in 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 household and family structure, 
ISBN 0 521 250% X where quantitative evidence from the 

Aging in Early Industrial Society: village of Chilvcrs Colon, near 

work, family and social policy In Coventry, illuminates the argument 

nlnctccnlh-ccntury England without overwhelming the reader, 

bv Jill QuadHuno B . ul chapters on demographic 

Academic Press. £16.20 dan*, the Poor Law retirement 

[SUN II 12 560450 4 a . nd ,he cam P ai fi n for old £8 e P™‘ 

Iaupi j 1 - jo. -r sians are rather less successful, prin- 

As advanced industrial economies cipally because over-reliance on 

move sluggishly through the last [wo secondary sources produces an 

decades of the twentieth century the account (hat adds little to what we 

E roblem of supporting the elderly is already know. While undergraduates 
ecoming acute. On the one hand, will undoubtedly find it useful to 
mass unemployment increases press- have existing research re-presented 
ure for cariy retirement, old age between the covers oF one book, 
pensions have become an emotive professional historians may feel that 
political issue and Rreas such as Dr Quadagno is at her pest when 
geriatric medicine and sheltered wrestling with sociological issues. For 
housing are seen as relatively under- example, in her conclusion she 
funded. Yet on the other hand, makes the interesting suggestion that 
against a background of fiscal crisis *h e elderly's loss of status over the 
in welfare, where public expenditure nineteenth century may have been 
cuts are seen as therapeutically vir- over-emphasized through becoming a 
tuous, the cost of supporting aging political issue in the wider battle 
populations may well prove to be between capital and labour; the de- 
prohibitive. This dilemma has en- gradation or old age became so much 
couragcd social historians to look « pari of the political rhetoric of the 
back at previous societal perceptions time that a precise retrospective 
of aging. Was there ever a time assessment of status" Is now very 
when tne elderly were venerated? difficult. 

Was there ever “a golden age of Both authors discuss the important 
senescence”? question of whether the elderly as a 

Both these interesting and well- workforce were becoming less r 
written books answer that question levant to an increasingly technologi 
with a cautious no, but emphasize al mode of production in the la 
that in America and Britain respec- nineteenth century, and thus need* 
tively the status of the elderly prob- to be “shaken out” of the laboi 
ably declined over the course of the market. The link between technoloj 
nineteenth century. Carole Haber's and loss of social status is one th 
concise and tightly argued study be- western societies will need to consi 
gins with a description of old age in er in the future. We thus see in bo 
colonial America, then examines these books the current relevance 
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yclopmeni with some alarm .arguing nineteenth-century perceptions of ag- 
that it makesii increasingly difficult for ing through the eyes of social work- 
l0 „ e “ a f?' from . marna Sf by era and the medical profession (who. 


P^?P} e . l0 „ e scafM; from marriage by era and the medical profession (who. 
cohabiting . As they see it. one of the not surprisingly, tried repeatedly but 
£ r ,°- T? 8 °j rea& °™ unsuccessfully to categorize old age 

lld ' nc 1 5 s and l , he as a fixed medical phenomenon). She 

S ^ e t !S ,n ^ n ‘ he bnanaal liability for describes the growth of charitable 
all children, the convenient nssiinip- institutions for the elderly and - in 
tion has been made that mothers probably the best chapter - shows 
provide the main care for the children how occupational retirement pension 
and therefore. 11 left alone, need the schemes developed for a variety of 
support of their cx-pariner or his reasons, including anti-trade union 
estate. Bui. if the cohabiting couple employer paternalism. By the end of 
hau rejected marriage and chosen (he nineteenth century, she con- 
insteud a less conventional arrange- eludes, a combination of forces was 
ment with a different distribution of producing a conceptualization of old 
sexual roles and responsibilities, may age that was differentiating the elder- 
the law not he forcing them into what |y more sharply from the rest of 
the authors cun "the limited, sexist- society; the status transition to retire- 
based model of t nidi tionu ! marriage*’ 1 , ment had become more abrupt. 

There is obviously sonic force in this. Dr Haber has consulted an im- 
t hough solutions are not rendily avail- press ive range of sources -(and she 
able. Freeman and Lyon du not really includes a valuable bibliographical 
face the cohabitation dilemma over guide), but sometimes her reliance 
social security benefits: how to avoid on non-quantitalive evidence results 
treating a cohabiting couple us if they in rather ambiguous vcidicls, ns 
were married without either making when she concludes tlint in eight- 
married couples worse ' off 1 than to- eenth-ceniury Anierica- "altitudes to- 
Imhiting Ones or accepting a lurge in- ward old age were hardly uniform or 
crease in public spending? They do. unvaried”. Again, in tracing the 


and therefore, if left alone, need the 
support of iheir cx-pariuer or his 
estate. Bui. if ihe cohabiting couple 
had rejected marriage and chosen 
instead a less conventional arrange- 
ment with a different distribution of 
sexual roles and responsibilities, may 
the law not he forcing them into win it 
the authors call "the limited, sexist- 
based model of traditional marriage"? 

There is obviously sonic force in this, 
though solutions are not rendily avail- 
able. Freeman and Lyon do not really 
fnce the cohabitation dilemma over 
social security benefits: how to avoid 
treating a cohabiting couple us if they 
were married without either making 
married couples worse ' off 1 than co- 
habiting ones or accepting a lurge in- 
crease in public spending? They do. 


qucnily provide a useful basis fur other 
couple's. 

This book combines academic 
seriousness (in the Ivsl sense) with iis 
polemical line. Not every reader will 
agree with the conclusions, and some 
will liiul the legal language heavy going 
in parts. But it is a useful conluhution 
on a subject that is certain to grow in 
importance. 

Peter Will mot t 

Peter Will limit's most wan bonk is 
"Inner City Poverty in Paris and Lon- 
ilon", with Charles Marine. 


policy-oriented implications of 
widowhood where, it is to he hoped, 
their findings will have some impact. 
They draw attention to the immense 
strains imposed upon those caring for 
the terminally ill, especially those 
who are themselves elderly nnd frail. 
(Some of the case histones used to 
illustrate these difficulties arc har- 
rowing indeed, nnd illustrate the lack 
of provision for those in this posi- 
tion. } They then considei the first 
few months of widowhood. 

Particular attention is paid to the 
medical profession, especially general 
practitioners, who do not come out 
of the examination well. There is an 
evident gulf between them and their 
widowed patients at virtually every 
level. They hove insufficient contact, 
and they lack adequate knowledge 
about such things as social conditions 
nnd even the drugs they prescribe. 
There are some /rightful stories of 
neglect, lack of sympathy and sheer 
inhumanity on the' part of a few GPs. 
Reason for hope lies in the fact that 
younger GPs are rather more helpful 
than their older colleagues, but 
reason for despair lies in the selec- 
tive response rate which indicates 
that only the more conscientious GPs 
bothered to reply to the question- 
naire. 

On the other hand, those who 
come out well are the families of the 
widowed, especially their daughters, 
as well as friends and neighbours. 
Once again social research shows 
tlmt it is too soon to toll the death- 


knell of the extended family or sense 
of community. It is family, friends _ 
and neighbours to whom the 


nineteenth century, and thus needed 
to be “shaken out” of the labour 
market. The link between technology 
and loss of social status is one that 
western societies will need to consid- 
er in the future. We thus see in both 
these books the current relevance of 
good social history. 

John Macnicol 

John Macnicol is lecturer In social 
policy at Bedford College, London. 


widowed turn for help and who - 
often at considerable cost to them- 
selves - provide it. 

While the focus of this research is 
unashamedly practical and policy- 
oriented, many findings will have 
theoretical significance, especially in 


however, acknowledge the problem of evolution of perceptions of aging she 


dependency when (hey say thnl, 
though they would like to see an end to 
the maintenance of ex-wives and their 
cohnbiting sisters, they appreciate that 
the duly to maintain results from the 
“economic realities". They go on n*ssiy 
that "Until women have equality in Ihe 
economy there nuiy be no alternative 
to accepting thnl on breaking up the 
family unit the economic provide! 
continues to provide". Quite so. Hut 
this is part of the argument for a policy 
of protection and support, particularly 
for dependent children, which under- 
lies the legal treatment of cohabitation 
as something very like marriage. 


tends at times to divorce ideology 
from its' economic nnd political back- 
ground: while she skilfully demons- 
trates how, at a time of technological 
change in the economy, the concept 
of mandatory retirement (enforced 
through company pension schemes) 
benefited the interests of employers 
by forcing inefficient elderly workers 
out of the labour market, she is less 
dear on precisely why the newly- 
professionalized doctors, charily 
workers and social scientists of (he 
nineteenth century adopted in- 
creasingly rigid definitions of old 
nge. Nevertheless, Dr Haber has 


Giving 

comfort 


Life after a Death: a study of the 
elderly widowed 

by Ann .Bowling and Ann Cartwright 
Tavistock, £12.95 
ISBN 0 422 78230 0 

Death arid bereavement are sup- 
posedly the taboo subjects of modern 
society. One would have difficulty 
believing this in view of the extensive 
und rapidly growing sociological and 
psychological research literature on 
the subject. 

This book is an origlnnl contribu- 
tion to that literature. Whcrens pre- 
vious researchers have -concentrated 
upon the process or psychological 
adjustment, Ann Bowling and Ami 
Cartwright also concern themselves 
with mundane, practical aspects and 
consider not only the widowed them- 
selves. hut also those who help them 
adjust or fail to do so. Again, while 
previous studies have paid speflnl 
attention to those such as the young 
widowed, children, and others who 
pose particularly interesting theore- 
tical issues, these authors address 
themselves la those most likely to be 
widowed, the elderly. 

Bowling nnd Cartwright are con- 
cerned mainly with tne practical , 


Young 
patients 

Cliilil mi in ( ’links: 11 sociological 
analysis ul’ medical work with children 
by Alunfi. Davis 
Tavistock, £1 1.5U 
ISBN 0422 7737U0 

Over the last fifteen years medical 
sociology has become an established 
component in the sociology curricu- 
lum. At the forefront ol this develop- 
ment the work of researchers at the 
Aberdeen Institute uf Medical Sociol- 
ogy lias done much to indicate the 
applicability of sociological ouncepts to 
the study of health and illness. Any 
study from Aberdeen is therefore to be 
greeted with high expectations. Unfor- 
tunately this report by Alan Davis of his 
[csearcli when employed at the Insti- 
tute fails to meet such expectations. 

Children in Clinks is not so much 
about children blit more nbout doctors 
work ing in children's clinics -and what 
Davis says about the various medical 
settings in which paediatric services are 
provided in a "Scottish city" stales little 


more than the obvious. 
Davis uses an 


ethnographic 


disproving certain assumptions about 
widowhood. For example, it has 
been widely believed that anticipa- 
tion of death during a long illness 
makes for easier adjustment after 
widowhood because of the opportun- 
ity to engage in preparatory grief; 
this is not supported in this study. 
Likewise, it haS been found previous- 
ly that those with a poor marital 
relationship have difficulty adjusting 
because of a heightened sense of 
guilt about their negative feelings for 
their spouse. Yet, the evidence here 
showed that those who fell into this 
category seemed to display signs of 

Elsewhere, there were findings 
which might have benefited from 
more sophisticated theoretical con- 
sideration. For example, while manv 
widowed complained of not having 
enough with which to occupy them- 
selves, they were also apathetic, and 
there was a lack of enthusiasm for 
joining dubs. Before trying to pro- 
vide occupying activities or encourag- 
ing club, membership, as the authors 
suggest, it might be instructive to 
consider Peter Manis's point that 
after bereavement activities and 
events change their meaning. The 
widow who no longer polishes the 
floor may well be asking the ques- 
tion, “What is it all for?* Until that 
question is answered, activity for its 
own sake will continue to have little 
meaning. 

Medical sociology is one of the 
discipline's more acceptable faces. It 
deals with issues that everyone cun 
recognize as problems and its empir- 
ical grounding has enabled it to con- 
tribute directly to public discussion. 
This book is a good example of this: 
one is inclined to show it to non- 
sociologists as proof that sociology 
can be informative and useful. 

P. A. J. Wadd ington 

P.A.J. Waddington is lecturer insociol- 
ogy at the University of Reading. 


approach in identifying different pat- 
terns of interaction ana argues that the 
behaviour brought to the medicol ex- 
amination by a child can be inappropri- 
ate to the situation and that this can 
throw into sharp relief the hidden 
assumptions about wind is appropriate 
behaviour in such a context. His cen- 
tral point is that, paradoxically. medic- 
al work with children is essentially 
work with parents, usually the mother. 
Children do not necessarily understand 
the role of potential “patient" nor 
appreciate what is meant by the ‘‘sick’ 
role; they may not cooperate; they can 
be easily distracted; often they cannot 
provide medically appropriate in- 
formation that will assist the doctor. 

For all these reasons the parent is 
essential in conveying relevant in- 
formation and in assisting the doctor in 
gaining the cooperation of the child. 
Bui the way in which the jnvolvemeni 
of the parent is elicited depends upon 
the setting in which the examination is 
conducted. There are differences be- 
tween the local authority children’s 
clinic where parents arc more likely to 
bring their child along for screening on 
their own initiative compared to ihe 
more overtly clinical setting ol the 
hospital where children arc more likely 
to be referred. 

None of this is new or original - as 
Davis comments, the difficulties ol 
working with children are well known. 
What he attempts to do is to plnee me 
analysis within the context of the 
insights provided by commentators 
such as Friedson. While this may be ol 
interest to professional sociologists it is 
doubtful wnethcr other groups will 
the analysis of any particular relevance 
or use. 

Curiously, children figure very hide 
in the discussion. The child’s percep- 
tion of the assessment and the impact 
that hus on their understanding 0 
“being ill” or “being well" is total!) 
ignored. Attempting to gauge mis 
would huve proved difficult - but no 
more difficult than the problems fa«m 
by the paediatricians m eliciting me 
cooperation of the children. There is 
dearth of material on how attitudes to 
health and illness arc socially con- 
structed in the perception of JW| * 
children. Davis had the opportunity* 
attempt to remedy this in 8 s P ct ' 
context but failed to develop nn> 
appropriate methodological P r0 ~;' 
dure. Similarly, the views of the pa- 
rents are not conveyed. In an appem 
Davis comments that it was origmony 
intended to interview parents but m 
did not prove possible. The omission 0 
their views from the anal ysis is as gra vi f 
problem as the exclusion of the views 01 
the children. 

, The result is that the book is con- 
cerned with a medical setting involving 
doctors, parents and children in wnjen 
the views of only one group of 
pants -the doctors - are conveyed, me 
text is full of vignettes and anecdotes 
about incidents that will be familiar ti. 
many parents. But while these give u 
certain “feel" of credibility .ft) * ^ 
descriptive qccount, the analysis is 100 
narrow to state more than theobvious- 

John Brown _ 

John Brown is lecturer in social admi- 
nistration at the University of York. 
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pioneer 


Essays on Seventeenth-Century French 
Literature 
by Leo Spit zer 

translated and edited by David Bellos 

Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
ISBN 052 1 2435b 4 

Tn this pleasing volume. Professor 
Bellos has gathered together six essays 
on seventeenth-century French litera- 
ture by the Austrian scholar, Leo 
Spilzer (1887-1960). edited and anno- 
tated them, translated five of them into 
English (only one was originally writ- | 
ten in English), translated the quota- 
tions, and added a good introduction. _» 

The introduction outlines Spilzer s g 1 
life and characterizes his criticism - his | 
preoccupation with differences, with £ 

what makes a work unique; his com- 
bination of erudition with insight, of 
history of the language with literature; 
his conviction that students of modern j e an Racine 

languages ought to be intermediaries; 

his belief that a great masterpiece is f Koi „ 



perfect in all its parts - a rather ques- 
tionable view, which as Professor Bel- 
los points out, takes for granted what 
criticism ought to prove, and which pre- 
cludes value judgments. 

The best essays in this volume are 
those on Racine. If a benevolent 
despot were to ordain that the bulk of 
the existing body of criticism of Racine 
should be destroyed , Spilzer's essay on 


I have only two minor reservations 
about this volume. The incorporation 
of original footnotes into the text 
within square brackets is disturbing; 
and though on the whole the transla- 
tion reads well, occasional infelicities, 
colloquialisms, or neologisms jar (can 
“given" really be used as a noun or 
“foreground’^as a verb, for instance?) 
Reading S'pitzer may be neither easy 
nor altogether pleasurable - this great 


and “figure for the arbitrary structure 
of figurative language itself”, while on 
either side arc poems which question 
their own stability from within or 
constitute n growing critique of the 
opening works. Analysis of the first of 
these, L 11 Fileuse. is accordingly 
accompanied by the earlier version 
(1891) from which it slowly freed itself 
and by detailed reference to the voices 
of Heredia and, in this ease, Rcgnicr 
. (quoted at length in the Appendix). 
The magic garden is transformed from 
within. * 

It would be tempting tu argue that 
such an approach detracts from the 
“quiddity” of the poems, allowing 
them no more than a transitional, 
albeit innovatory role, and confining 
them to allegories of Viddry's encoun- 
ter with poetic processes and forms. 
Yet, the striking quality of the analysis 
of individual poems apart, charges of 
this kind are largely invalidated By the 
notion of self-reflection itself, a kind of 
meta-language (“1 can because 1 see 1 
can't") transcending the doomed effort 
of thought to equate with words, and 
making its presence fell as the very 
heart of the work. Nor - for all V aldry's 
insistence on the "endlessly unfinished 
text” - is such a thesis allowed to lead 
to a no-man's land of free interpreta- 
1 tion. By accepting the autonomy of 
language as inevitable while making 
use of the laws of language (above all 
the “Babel” of metaphor) to keep alive 
the unifying action of the critical 
consciousness, the Valtfryan poem 
might be said to be controlling its own 
“deconstruction" from within. 


admittedly small number of interested 
readers on this side of the Channel. 
The bulk of his voluminous writings, 
which is in prose and mainly autobiog- 
raphical nr historical, illustrating his 
ideas and presenting touched-up ver- 
sions of episodes of his life, remains 
very little known, us do the details of 
his diplomatic nnd political career. 

This last point is underlined by 
William Fortescue in the preface to his 
book, where he draws attention to the 
lack of “satisfactory works of synth- 
esis" on Lamartine and to the two- 
volume work hy H. R. Whitchouse as 
the only substantial biography in En- 
glish, but now sixty-five years aid and 
clearly overdue for retirement. Fortcs- 
cue's book docs not aim at a synthesis, 
but is designed, as the author says, “to 
fill a gap". This it does wittout ques- 
tion, und it is « welcome addition to the 
works which arc slowly building a 
firmer and fuller basis on which to 
judge Lamartine. . 

The word “biography” in the title is 
perhaps not Eullv justified, implying as 
it docs the full evocation of a personal- 
ity. The portrait of Lamartine which 
emerges from the analysis, which is 
almost exclusively political and histor- 
ical, is a relatively crude likeness. But 
Ihe author's aim' is preeminently the 
noting of detailed facts, the sources 
and verification of fucts, tersciv 
ordered in the text nnd elaborated with 
a wealth of detail in footnotes which 
expertly guide the reader through the 
mass' of information and judgments 
accumulated around l^martinc S life, 
career und writings. 

The life and career are traced 


perhaps no accident that tire content- i" d J , m**' 


should De destroyed , Spilzer's essay on nor altogether pleasurable - this great 
klassische Ddmpfung (translated by stu{ ient of style is no stylist - but it is a 
Bellos as “classical ‘piano’") in his humbling and a salutary experience. 

style, together with the com- 

plementary analysis of the rtcit rff p 1 Yarrow 
Thiratnine in Ph&dre, would be two 


elementary analysis of the rfeit de 
Thiramine in Phidre, would be two 
things for which I should put in a plea. 
The essay on klassische Ddhipfung, 
which occupies over a third of the 
volume, is one of the few works that 
can legitimately be described as “semi- 


P. J. Yarrow 

P. J. Yarrow is professor of French at 
the University of Newcastle. 


nal". "An illuminating and suggestive ^\1 1 

analysis of the abstract, intellectual, 8 ||ll 

stylized elements in Rhine's verse, it 

foreshadowed further study of his 

vocabulary and style, and of such 'V7'0¥*C^C| ' 

aspects of them as nis symbolism and t VI » 

use of key words, his use of periphrasis 

and direct statement , a nd the power of p au i very’s Album de vers ancient: a 
eyes and the importance of vision in his . transfigured 
work. Both Spilzer's essays and later u vSuzann eNash 
work along these lines have enhanced - ^ University Press. £21.20 

as criticism should - our appreciation 


of Racine. Spitzer’s contention that ISBN 06 J1 06. ^(8 ^ 

Racine's work - and. indeed. French j con f ess to having turned to this book 
classicism in general - contained much sonie re | uc tance. There is always 
that was baroque, then paradoxical th : sk t j, at “ 0 |d verses" arc oversha- 

inil listan. L n .,ur nmllll nBnnrullV 


and heterodox, is now pretty generally 
accepted. % 

The essay on the Lettres porltigaises 
runs those on Racine close, though its 

subject is at most 11 minor masterpiece. IH r . r - - - n., m. 

In it, by a careful analysis of the vcrscs he had written in his twenties, __ j • 1 

structure of the work, its sources, its decades earlier, came to play an Ua| 1||PQ I 
style, and its improbabilities, Spitzer cssen tial, transformative part. A few jl Vll 
establishes that these arc not the p a n C s of this powerful study are sum- 
genuine effusions of a real Portuguese c i e nt to reassure us of the immense ^.^4. 
nun, but the creation of a Frenchman, literary and critical interest ottered oy w 

Guilleragues. The essay on Polyeucte a uniquely self-questioning form ot art. 

uses the medieval Vie de Saint .Afexis to if return to an earlier stage or . . l^amBrllne: a political 

demonstrate that Corneille's hero is in development occurs >n all genuine . 

the Christian tradition of saintliness, n reflection, as Professor Nash suggests, biography 

point that needed to be made; and that thcn Val6ry certainly made the most of by WUllamFortescue 

on the art of transition in La Fontaine is the “play of identification and miter- Croom Helm, £16-9- 

a valuable study of the conscious en ce, affirmation and negation made [gBN 0 7099 1027 4 

artistry of the Fables. The essay oft possible by his nurina Lamartine's period of office as 

Samt-Simon's lengthy ohituarv the past. As heleaned wwardstoeariy SE| r ‘of Foreign Affairs in 1848. he I 
account of Louis XIV is, to my mind, ver se, the face he found rejected in the Mbs j F ^fBrUish Government 
leas rewarding than the others. . poo l was one wjwMjnfo' 'Kjjfjf™ wary respect. In his sixty-eighth 

Professor Bellos overstates his case bled that of BaudelaJ, * ces|ra j w hen he was overwhelmed by 

when he claims that Saint-Simon. La Heredia, JJJ own Jebts and when a national subscription 

Fontaine, and especially GuiHeragues past seeming .to jj™ J J, t hisis was . launched in France, a London 
owe their present place in the literary voice. For Va jrv, ho developed in committee was formed, which gencr- 
ttnon in large part to Spitzer s in- the mam critical ig J e Pf . soughl aid for him. . 


dowed in our minds by a poet's mature 
verse. Yet these ure not really Valery s 
early works at all. Published as late as 
1920, they are poems in which, begun 
in 1912, the process uf revising the 
verecs he had written in his twenties, 
two decades earlier, came to play an 
cssential, transformative part. A tew 
panes of this powerful study are suttt- 
cient to reassure us of the immense 
literary and critical interest offered by 
a uniquely self-questioning form of art 
If return to an earlier stage of 
development occurs in all genuine 
reflection, as Professor Nash suggests. 


porary literary theorist whom she 
quotes on the subject of communica- 
tion is Paul de Man, whom some would 
consider interesting precisely because 
he makes what hard-line theorists 
would consider a compromise in “de- 
construclionisl" terms. Here Valery 
has much to say to us all. 

But the uses and abuses of theory 
apart, this is a book which, while not 
afraid to make strong critical state- 
ments, never betrays so much interest 
in its own method as to detract from the 
task of appreciating the poems anew. 
Above all it confirms that, transcen- 
dental or not, conscious reflexivity can 
survive as a rich and expressive mode 
of creation if it is accompanied by 
commitment to language itself. The 
constraints of words are precious and 
necessary if, however, “green and 
dying" we are truly to “sing in our 
chains like the sea". Defensive rationa- 
lization or not - and are the steps we 
take to defend ourselves necessarily 
rationalizations? - this as much as 
anything is the source of Varery s 
remarkable "second Spring". 

Chri stine M. Crow 

Dr Crow is render in French at the 
University flf St Andrews. 


corps ot louis xvii i ana <_ mines a, 
nna through his period as a dtfpuk, 
which lasted eighteen >;ears, with its 
extraordinary combination of career- 
ism, independence, vision and miscal- 
culation, which led him to virtual 
leadership of the Provisional Govern- 
ment for a few months in 1848, and to a 
spectacular fall from power after the 

K residential elections of the same year 
ad brought in Louis-Napoleon. 

The writings arc used for the light 
they throw on the political life, some, 
like the Histoire de la Turquie ( 1 854- 


55) and the Histoire de la Russia, bciim 
set aside as of no "significant political 
interest”. The poems also are used as 
supporting documents, the content of 
the political nieces being noted in a 
laconic paraphrase, as is the argument 
of articles and pamphlets such as Sur la 
Politique rationneife. Towards many of 
Lamartine's actions and probable mo- 
tives, Fortescue adopts nn attitude of 
measured suspicion. While conceding 
that Lamartine had “high ideals", 
generosity and strong verbal and im- 
aginative gifts, he sees personal vanity 
as the fatal flaw running through the 
character, clouding Lamartine’s poli- 
tical judgment, and inducing idiosyn- 
cratic behaviour and inconsistencies of 
policy and decision. 

In a book which risks becoming 
tedious through lack of style, the last 
pages of the chapter “Bonapartism and 
Bankruptcy" are the most eloquent, 
something'of the courage and tragedy 
of Lamartine’s last years permeating 
the clipped sentences. But the astrin- 
gent analysis performs a useful func- 
tion at times, particularly so in the first 
chapter, dealing with the pre-diploina- 
tic years, where the sentimentalized 
image of t'amant tt'Elvire, which has 
clung so tenaciously, is corrected by 
the Facts of Lamartine's promiscuous 
sexual life, from Iris Inst year at school 
(1807-08) to his marriage in 1820, 
This method of presentation, which 
no doubt preserves some of the aspects 
of the thesis which the author pre- 
sented on Lamartine ten years ago, 
dues not give the reader an easy ride; 
but ihe effort is well worth while, for 
there is no better guide to Lamartine's 
political life, and this is likely to be a 
standard work fur a long time. 

J. C. Ireson 

J. C. Ireson is emeritus professor of 
modern French literature of the Uni- 
versity of Hull. 

Terence Kilinartin’s acclaimed transla- 
tion of Remembrance of Things Pust by 
Marcel Proust is now available in 
paperback. It is published by Penguin 


Books in three volumes each costing 
£5.95. 
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gusts. by creating early-warning 
arrangements in Iron We -spots around 
die world, so thru UN headquarters 
could know in ailvunee where cunflici 


dcmonsirated that tlic conflict be- 


Wiis tirewine. 

As the Falkland* ease shows, even 
this suggestion is pro hie mu lie, apart 
iroin the cost. Hrilairi. in its present 
government's iirood, seems unlikely to 
zL ai low a UN presence on the islands, 

(Lfjj IJ nor (as Sir Anthony proposes) is 

ST Argentina likely m "receive one in 

As Professor Murphy points nut. 
1/AAV hopes of any radical new dovelup- 

ments in UN peacekeeping were laid 

The United Nations mid (he Control to rest in (lie early 1960s. with the 
of lnternnllonHl Violence: a legal and crushing of the secessionist move- 
political analysis ment in Katanga. Not only did the 

by John F. Murphy Congo enterprise bring the organ, za- 

Man Chester University Press. £22.5U 10 lhc hr,nk of finaricl;l1 flim ’ 1 

ISBN l) 8654ft 079 9 HH I W II B Iil 

The United Nations is not a name to I I/npC jTh g 
rouse much hope in ihe minds of .JL V 
those worried about the state of ** c 

world affairs, ai least in the West, loairr nr it ixa *rB 

Even more strife seems to be stirred 

up at its nice lings than in the world C3 

outside, itini, as for the superpowers. — — 

for wlicuii tile threat to all life chiefly Max Wrlier 

conies, they evidently could not care by AnlhonyT. Kronmnu 

less what liap|H.'i]s at the UN. Taking lid wan I Arnold, £9.95 

into account the endless violence in IS13N07l.il 630 1 5 

Ihe world today - in the Middle — — —— — — — : — ; ; — 

Hirst. South liast Asia, Latin Airier- Max Weber s influence in legal eduen- 
ita - to talk about the United N:i- both in Britain and America has 
lions actually coni rolling it seems at been growing m the last ten ycais or so. 
best a feeble juke. Or an old dream This short htJok usefully outlines and 
dissipated hv icalily. discusses Weber’s views on the law. 

John F. Murphy. a professor of Anthony K run man is a professor of 
law at Kansas University, is only too law at Yale, yel his interest in NVeher is 
well aware of the United Nations' primarily uf a philosophical nature. He 
shortcomings, bur is not discouraged, aims to clarify (he neglected philo- 
He still has enough faith in the soph i cal dimensions of Weber’s writ- 
ureaniza lion's relevance to the age- ings and to show that even where 
did struggle against violence to Weber did not directly confront coin- 
make thoughtful recommendations at plex philosophical issues lie neverlhe- 
the end of each of his chapters for Jess offered profound insights nnd 
making it more effective. lit sur- succeeded in maintaining a coherent 
veying in detail the UN's record in and consistent philosopical position in 


Types of 


tween the principle of the territorial 
integrity of member-stales and the 
demand for independence of minor- 
ities within them can put the UN out 
of action. Its failure in the Biafran 
crisis illustrated the same point. 

What, then, can the United Na- 
tions use full v do? Professor Murphy 
is un the side of caution, ‘it should 
he utilized’’, he writes, “as a forum 
in which the full pressure of publicity 
and public opinion is brought to bear 
to stop the lighting”. One notes the 
brave word “full. But also ns a 
meeting-place for quiet arrangements 
to be made between world leaders 
and their agents (one recalls the en- 
ding of the Berlin blockade in 1949). 
And, it might be added, for stales to 
justify the violence they resort to and 


to face criticism for the force they 
use, not a minor departure from the 
time-honoured usages of power poli- 
ties. But terrorism, assassination, the 
pitiless lira nds of revolutionary force 
- these are treacherous waters for 
the UN ship to sail, simply because 
one man’s killer is another's iiher- 


The cruel fact is that the renuncia- 
tion of violence is, to some extent at 
least, the renunciation of justice, 
too. 

F. S. Northedge 

F. S. Nor l hedge is professor of inter- 
national relations ill the London 
School of ZTconcw»'e.Y. 
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Mnx Weber 

by Anthony T. Kronmnu 
lidwanl Arnold, £9.95 
ISBN 07 111 61015 

Max Weber’s influence in legal educa- 
tion both in Britain and America has 
been growing in the last ten ycais or so. 
This short hook usefully outlines and 
discusses Weber’s views on the law. 
Anthony K run man is a professor of 








amis to clarity die neglected philo- 
sophical dimensions of Weber’s writ- 
ings nnd to show that even where 
Weber did not directly confront com- 
plex philosophical issues he neverlhe- 


Max Weber 


dealing with wars. International and 
civil, terrorism, re volution ary' vio- 


all his writings- one that requires to he 
understood by any student of Weber. 


Icnce and the whole sad tale of In essence Kronman sees the positivist 
bloodshed, lie writes like a nearly theory of value and the. will-centred 
but not quite exasperated schoolmas- conception of person hood us the vital 
ter compiling an end-of-term report, elements that underpin Weber’s exten- 
The Security Council “performed sive wrilings. 

admirably” in the Cyprus question. Professor Kronman begins his dis- 
“Failed dismally to meet the chal- cussion by outlining the methodologic- 

Iraq nnd al foundations of Weber's work and 


in the war between 


A l affirmed that the denial of responsibil- 

0 163 f|T ity on grounds of mental illness must be 

maintained to preserve the moral in- 
• • . frastructurc of the criminal law, “it is 

inCflllll V very much belter to create a system 

A A 1)3 €8.1 A m. %/j which allows room for mercy ami 

parsimony of punishment in the indi- 

Madness and the Criminal Law vidual case". . . . .. 

by Narva) Morrt, Separating moral from criminal am i 

i irtiiuvcitu nfckinnun n , r , , n r» would invalidate the reasoning which 

S S? Press, £16.00 riK , for instlince> *, the 

ISBNu 2,.o 53907 5 McNaghten Rules, and Morris believes 

The relationship of criminal behaviour that medicine should never have been 


Iran, “functioned about as well as then, in three chapters, he outlines to abnormal states of mind continues to asked by judges to define the dividing 

Sii C °H d i7 B 5 n ?- y - C f P ! CI ^ lJ JP, es of authority, the different types be a source of intellectual fascination line between guilt and innocence - 

Falkland Islands crisis last year. As of law and law-making, and changing for (among others \ criminologists "questionssuchas'Did he know the act 

though the council were a person forms of contractual association. The psychiatrists moral Dhilosoohers* was wrong?’ are philosophically in 

who had his on and off days, instead presentation is detailed and know- ^aologTsts and legal scholars! (§ne of error”, confusing the evidence for a 

of an orchestra of nationalistic in- ledgeabte. Everyone : who has tried to ^ foundations of Anglo-American proposition with the proposition itself, 

strumentalists, each of whom may be come to terms with Weber s views on j aw j s mens rea or guilty intent but In fact, since no criminal act is eit L 

performing admirably most of the law, legitimacy and authority will sbou | d that nu f h J e b e en fonc- wholly rational or altogether path, 

H*' S? of wh ° m p,ays from Kronman s discussion even |ionjng nornB || yi can gu ji t then be Sprity determined, the moral is 


tween the “traditional” violence of subvert some 6f the ambitious argu- b£n 

disc “ ssin S \ be there can be no conviction. ObviSus 


force to settle differences between 
states - and violence within states, 


on^?action n or h anothe? oJ°both 'fcd wffh^debated 1165 Wcbers con{usion which affects this intent Should be ns' s view that treating all like cases 
Jith f suoQttrt freSn* Outside m ^ u ^ . . given equal weight, and this has not aii^e is by no means a categorical 

the ^ been io" the field f"* , een , ™“ en . abo , ut been the practice up to now. “Why", imperative. 

£ traditional v&eMB in at ISSSi SS2K '.° CXp ‘5 n the rela ’ Morris as ^ s - “should a special rule be This is a veiy unusual book indeed 

’ v^Sena il hn? heen °h ^ P belwacn ‘ aw aad ^omy made for the mentally III if it is not on the criminal law because two of its 

incomraS hmder Afte? all^he on .. 1 ^. and available to other innocents?” - not chapters are in the form of “lost” 

i deliwd copdalisBi is disappointing: his discus- only the blind, deaf, epileptic, or stones, written in Burma by George 

UN Charter was_ expressly designed S ion of causality and law and econo- mentHllv h„t ««« 0^11 Th-« 


one faction or another, or both, fed will be debated, 
with support from outside. Hard as Much has ^ 
the UN’s task has been in the field Weber’s at temp 
of traditional violence, in that of tionship be twee 
revolutionary violence it has been and Kronman ’s 
incomparably harder. After all, the canitalism is disi 


course of practice. Besides, clashes 
between moral principles have been 
unusually acute in the second case. 
Professor . Murphy does well to 
emphasize the charter assumption 


appreciation 
Marx’s arm 


course of MacUc^° Besides clashes “E* Kronman then in ils pressure SSSSJ nal). and in the^her of the probfem of 

behvee n mor il Sri iieMM hn vt* hren !« k “ . 1 n f? 1 nf «: resting i f sligh l ly (certainly towards all forms of violence how to judge the results of involuntary 

unusual Iv^cutc P in th? se^md rie d !? c H S5l ? ns of . Weber s and street crime) than any psychotic conduct, such as fugue states. It is an 

Professor Murnhv does well rn ana |y s ®s of religion in general, and his condition. "The special defence of ingenious device, wnich captures well 

^r o 'n y ^ 

defence lit &“cS£: SS&3SP ,0 ,lK STMaSSTiS 

ciPs auihonzatmn) is wrong, whereas Religion. Order and Law (\91Z)w a ^'i To urge, as Morris does that the “testify” “rfSt 5" h ‘TetaTd^' 

rnr a Diid V ?n ll sS^ y I Wco "fo^ ^ d f° n i r bo v r ■ special & of ?nTani,y shouli be “taikeS with^^fi'on. ^ ’ 

SSsS^SmU! S hv C ef V0 ue ? ' h, %^° k „ lies , , n Wished may seem harsh and reac- Apart from such infelicities, and 

rseninil^ strcn “ ous careful attempts tionary, but in his view, injustice and occasional bitsjaf legal jargon, this is a 
“l UN Gencrul Asscmbly dcle ' Kronmnnh^madetod.ssec accurate- inefficiency always result frbm confus- stimulating and prove Jatfve. yet hu“ 
® a ll S V..,i.i,„ 6 mental-health power of the manely dltermined, series of i 


The force 


Tn fact, since no criminal act is either 
wholly rational or altogether patholo- 

i-—j- ■■■■■■ "**■■“7 ■ Mu,ua,.uii tionine normally , can guilt then be gically determined, tne moral issue 

the same score; thougj? they may not accept all his j us tiy attributed? sinks into the sands of real life; but will 

nwi?’ U%hX ,n « r P« tatl ons- Most peop ] e seem to M^a, Morris, who is professor of lasers ever accept that this is so? 

place, he thinks that, with en- agree that Weber refers to rational- | aw and criminology at Chicago, be- Justice and humanity can only be 

b °r 5 an bett S r ‘ lty . ? n( J to . in d liferent and jj eves t bat wbe n a given men t at condi- maintained by giving the offende r what 

Si-5 0 £ ^ blv ^ cnt _ wa ys. m ways which can tion is requ i ret i f or an offence to have be deserves as an individual (within a 


hierarchy of ranges of punishment), 
rather than merely the tariff for the 


alike is by no means a categorical 
imperative. 

This is a very unusual book indeed 


instance - would be applauded by 
most UN Gencrul Asscmbly dele- 
gates. 

In neither field does Murphy think 
that perice can be maintained hy 
waving the magic wand of refmm of 
the charier, or new rules of conduct, 
or oilier institutional devices. About 


Keffgion. Order and Law ( 1*72) wasn i To urge, as Morris does, that the 

comment eel on. • . special plea of insanity should be 

The chief value of this book lies in abolished may seem harsh and reac- 
the strenuous and careful attempts tionary. but in his view, injustice and 
Kronmim has made to dissect accurate- inefficiency always result from confns- 
ly some of Weber s works, to provide ing lhc men tal-heRUh power of the 
textual exegesis and to trace buck s , al e with ils criminal-law power. In 

riitntuinnt rtf cnlur>r*lc fit lint .... .... . .1 


icsuiy , -snort pants", “retarded”, 
“talked with", and so on. 

Apart from such infelicities, and 
occasional bit&of legal jargon, this is a 
stimulating and provocative, yet hu- 
manely determined, series of argu- 
ments, concerned to rule out possibili- 


myththan ought 


-exmined from this point 


to increase the resources available tu docs help us to revise our attitudes to In this way, all whose criminal intent American legislation. B y 

the SecTetary-Oencral to discharge the philosophical issues tnai so per- j s [ ess than normal may be treated — 

his authority under Article 99 of the plexed Weber himself. fairly, and while evidence of mental Hlifih Freeman 

charter to bring to the Security illness should be admissable to show — 

Council’s attention any matter that in C. M, Campbell thatthe accused lacked the prohibited Hugh Freeman is senior consultant 

his opinion may threaten the mainte- mens rea, so should evidence uf other psychiatrist at Hope Hospital Salford 

nance of international pence and C. M. Campbell is professor of law at handicaps which might have a similar and an honorary lecturer at the Univer 

security. This could be done, he spg- The Queen's University, Belfast. effect. Although it is constantly re- shies of Manchester and Salford 


American legislation. 

Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman is senior consultant 


Law and (he Economy 
by Roger Bowles 

Martin Robertson, £ 16.5b and £ 6 . 9 S 
ISDN U 85521 1 465 6 and 474 5 

There are a great many English legal 
scholars who are good at playing 
with rules and analysing cases and 
statutes with tile traditional legal 
methodological toolkit. There are 
still compHratively few, however, 
who are capable of making a com- 
pletely informed use of tne social 
sciences in their analysis of English 
law and institutions. As with sociolo- 
gy, so with economics: only recently 
nas our legnl literature begun io re- 
flect a real, and certainly growing, 
interest in the application of the eco- 
nomist’s methodology and core ideas 
in the study of law. 

Roger Bowles's book is part of the 
effort now being made by a number 
of writers lo explain how modem 
economics can be used to illuminate 
legal problems. He makes his 
attempt at a deliberately basic level, 
hoping to show that tne theory of 
choice and the ceatral ideas of eco- 
nomic analysis can be ‘applied in a 
“fairly straightforward" way to legal 
issues. Mindful that the reader 
knowledgable in one discipline is 
likely to regard the other as ‘'technic- 
al” or difficult, he works from the 
premise thnt the reader knows little 
about cither subject. 

His first four chapters provide an 
elementary introduction to economic 
analysis, to the economist’s concepts 
of price and cost, and to methods of 
valuation. These matters are ex- 
plained just so far as is necessary to 
make comprehensible to the non- 
cconomist the succeeding discussions 
ol the economics of crime and 
punishment, and selected topics in 
tort, contract, litigation, legal ser- 
vices and the administration of jus- 
tice, as well as the economic perspec- 
tive on the concept of regulation. 
The author mnkes.no claim to nave 
written a comprehensive text - , rather 
lie has tried to draw together scat- 
tered scholarship and introduce it so 
as to whet the appetite for further 
reading, notes on which are most 
usefully appended to each chaplet- - 

I suspect the typical legal reader 
may close the book without having 
all doubts about the extent of ihe 
utility of economic analysis of law 
dispelled. Although Bowles is admir- 
ably at pains to insert some appropri- 
ate caveRts and qualifications and nor 
to exaggerate the power of economic 
analysis, I think be could have con- 
fronted the lawyers* likely prejudices 
more boldly. The economists’ metho- 
dology, with its unattractive picture 
of ‘“economic man” is one tnai 
lawyers find hard to accept, thinking 
the models often so simplistic as to 
be dangerous when employed as 
tools of prediction and bases tor 
policymaking, and unrealistically re- 
liant on the accurate measurement oi 
the essentially immeasurable, lney 
object also to the isolation of the 
influence of variables which in me 
real world are inseparable m tneu 
impact. 

Although the book is a fair success 
I suspect that better books (perhaps 
the second edition of this one) win 
soon displace- it. I doubt whether those 
already well acquainted with law and 
economics will be detained by it: 11 
is, in the author’s own words, too 
low-brow and descriptive. As for the 
economist requiring an introduction to 
his discipline's contribution to legal 
thinking, I imagine he is more likely to 
start with the work of Posner or Hirscn, 
or the recently published volume 
edited by Burrows and Veljanovski. 
The Economic Approach to Law- 
However, for law students and lawyers 
who know all too little about econo- 
mics I think this book will preside a 
most welcome introduction. 

It is written in a very dear and 
easy style and it makes the bridges 
between the two disciplines which 
the law student's “introduction to 
economics" course all too often fails 
to make. 

John Rear 

John Rear Is head of the faculty °f 
professional studies at Newcastle 
upon Tyne Polytechnic. 
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The Great Insniur 
04- org, own fascination with 

w JL atm c R also familiar 

suggested ih.nl lie s 
modern magus. Eve 
Tf| y§ U II demonic magic, GLt 

defence of belief ii 

__ — — — reminder that the R 

Paracelsus: ail Introduction to not unambiguously 

philosophical medicine In the era of “progress", 

the Reiinissimce (second edition) Webster is of ei 

by Walter Page! case, and Whisiun 

Kargcr: Wiley £4.3.50 Newton) figure m> 

ISBN 3 SII55 3518 X than the rather 

From Paracelsus to Newton: mHglc Hooke , Flamsteed 

and the making of modern science take a minor exam| 

, r,|, n -inc Wohsii 1 !- William Lilly - :u 

|,rL ' s '- £,:s ' 

ISBN 0 5^1 -i S educated wmld-vie' 

The fascination of Paracelsus, soys while Robert Hook 
the late Walter Pagcl, is the way m i*ni about astrology 
which lie “produced scientific results footnote. None the 
from a row-scientific world of mo- .central case, for a n 
lives and thoughts.” This second edi- of continuity, ccrtn 
tion of his aJinirably thorough and viclnni. (Does the t 
lucid study, first published in iy58, the Newtonians, 
reproduces the original text nnd adds further?) 
a substantial section taking account Webster accepts 
of recent work in the field - much of take place, and iliai 
it by the author himself. gy and witchcraft 

Ptigel begins with a survey of Para- standing m respccli 
celsus’s wanderings round sixteenth- ing this period. Thi 
century Europe, "a painful cycle of lenanamsm of the 
enthusiastic welcome followed by very different in spi 
rapid cooling, confrontation with au- rent 50 years carliei 
thurity. and hustv flight. In religion persona and ever 
he was equally at odds with his faded, belief in n 
world, closer perhaps to the indi- survived increasing! 
vidua I ism of Schwcnckfeld than to more general "cone 
Catholic, Lutheran or Anabaptist. lure." While we mi 
His medical teaching too is ini- ter’s findings on tl 
possible to categorize simply. Page! continuity, the extei 
gives full weight to the progressive of change m the st; 
elements in Paracelsus’s work in the need to be explaine 
early development of chemistry and gators will have to 
in the understanding nnd treatment that the scientists se« 
of disease. His fierce assault on long- been drngged along 
established humoral doctrine had ini- — — 
portant consequences, as did his in- Bernard Capp 
sistcucc on Uie specific nature of ■ • '■ - 

disease and oil equally specific (and Bernard Capp w .( 
especially chemical) therapy. At the history at the Uni re 

same time Page! slates repeatedly 

that Paracelsus was not a scientist ^g^BSESREESES! 
nor a systematic thinker, and that his _ — 9 

writings were frequently both \ / if a|i( 
obscure and self-contradictory. The ^ 
author is neither apologist nor de- 
bunker, uiming rather to place the 
man and his work in the broader |1 1 HJ 

context of his medical and general 




Royal Society. The dream of unlock- 
ing the secrets of nature, and regain- 
ing the mastery possessed by Adam 
before the Fall, was explored fully by 
Webster himself some years ago in 
The Great htsiamuion. Newton’s 
own fascination wjili alchemical liter- 
ature is also familiar, and ii has been 
suggested i ha I lie saw himself as a 
modern magus. Even in the case of 
demonic magic, Glanvill's influential 
defence of belief in witchcraft is a 
reminder that the Royal Society was 
not unambiguously on the side of 
“progress". 

Webster is of course arguing a 
case, and Whisiun. Glunvill (and 
Newton) figure more prominently 
than the rather more sceptical 
Hooke, Flamsteed or Halley. To 
take a minor example, the views of 
William Lilly - an aged, popular 
almanac- maker, born in IfiftJ - are 
cited in the text as evidence for the 
educated world-view around luW, 
while Robert Hooke's total sceptic- 
ism about astrology is consigned lo a 
footnote. None the less. Webster’s 
.central case, for a remarkable degree 
of continuity, certainly carries con- 
viction. (Docs the tradition end with 
the Newtonians, or extend yet 
further?) 

Webster accepts that change did 
take place, and that judicial astrolo- 
gy and witchcraft lost much of their 
standing in respectable opinion dur- 
ing this period. The magic and mi!- 
lenarianism of the Newtonians were 
very different in spirit from that cur- 
rent 50 years earlier. As the sense of 
personal and everyday immediacy 
faded, belief in magic or witches 
survived increasingly as part of n 
more general “conceptual infrastruc- 
ture.” While wc must absorb Webs- 
ter’s findings on the importance of 
continuity, the extent and the causes 
of change in the status of magic still 
need to be explained. Future investi- 
gators will have to ponder the fact 
that the scientists seem merely to have 
been “drngged along with the tide”. 



“Everything important. Interesting or odd that has been written or painted, dlreovered or imagined, abouttheinosi 
extraordinary ancient building In the world’’, proclaims the front cover of Stonehenge Complete by Christopher 
Chippendale; published by Thames & Hudson at £12.50. Juincs Burry’s "King Lear mourning Cordelia , shown here, has 
Stonehenge rs a background to the tradegy. 


Al the heart of the book is an 
account of the Pumcclsiun theory of 
man's nature, an elaborate structure 
of correspondencies between micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, and further 
chapters explore the complex 
theories of "elements" anil chemical 
“principles”. Finally, the author con- 
siders possible influences of Paraccl- 
sian thought, n daunting quest which 
reaches back inter alia lo Gnosticism, 
ihe NeonialniiLsts and the ubiquitous 
Abbot Joachim. 

Charles Webster ulso begins his 
study with Purncclsus, and like Pagel 
he explores the wirier “intellectual 
worlds" of his subjects. The book 
derives from a series of lectures 
given at Cambridge in 19N0 ill which 
ne drew on his own research and on 
a number of recent works which 
have come lo undermine many tradi- 
tional assumptions about the scien- 
tific revolution. 

Although il is unusual for Paracel- 
sus and Newton to be mentioned in 
the same breath, Webster sets out to 
show that there was a large measure 
of continuity between them and 
marked similarities between the 
world-views of their respective con- 
temporaries. He points out that Pa- 
racelsus, besides making progressive 
contributions in a number of fields, 
had a sceptical' attitude towards 
popular judicial astrology and had 
little interest in contemporary no- 
tions of a pact between the devil and 


witches. In' Newton’s case, bv con- 
trast, modem elements in his thought 
have tended until recently to obliter- 


»ave tenaea until recently to aonier- 
ate the Neoplatonic worfd which his 
mind continued to inhabit. Webster 
emphasizes the importance of belief 
hi the appronching Apocalypse and a 
new perfect age in a reconstituted 
world; Newton's immersion ill 
scripturul prophecy is well known, 
and wns common in his circle. 

, Spiritual magic, a significant theme 
m Parocelsian writings, was impor- 
tant to Bacon's disciples and helped 
to shape the outlook of the early 


Bernard Capp i s senior lecturer in 
history at the University oj Warwick. 

^taiistic” 

monism 

Johann Baptists van Helmont: 
reformer of science and medicine 
by Waller Pagel 

Cambridge University Press. £20.00 
ISBN 0 52 1 24807 B 

Johann Baptista van Helmont 

(1599-1644) nas outstanding claims 
to fame as a great pioneer of modern 
science and medicine- en 

elementary texts mention the willow- 
tree experiment through which Hel- 
mont introduced quantitative reason- 
ing in biological inquiry. He coined 
the word nnd concept of “gas and 
has been called the “father of 
pneumatic chemistry”. His researches 
into the acid digestion of the sto- 
mach and emphasis on the role ot 
ferments have earned him a place 
among the founders of biochemistry. 
Histories of medicine honour him for 
his “ontological conception" of dis- 
eases, in place of the age-old belief 
in a single distemper cRused by 
humoral imbalance. Add to this his 
death while under house : arrest oil 
the orders of the Inquisition, and 
Helmont may seem like the very im- 
age of the heroic early-modern man 
of science, cast in the same mould as 

Galileo. . . , 

But secondary accounts which ex- 
tol his achievements also usuafiy cau- 
tion against the stubborn unmod- 
ern" elements he- retained in his out 
look. He accepted much from Para- 
celsus and apparently never shook 
of “ the credulity and superstition 
of his own time. The curious reader 
who turns to Helmont s own work 
will be repelled not only by a com 
nlex Latin style but even more by 
Slays of thinking difficult to rcconcite 

« his “niodernisl reputation, ft 

mav seem natural, then, to regaro 
Helmont as a transitional figure, trying 
to but never wholly advancing toward" 

^iSntance compels us lo consign more 


and more early-modern men of science 
to it . It now has to find room not only for 
Paracelsus, but for Kepler, Gilbert. 
Harvey. Helmont - even for the great 
Newton himself. 

No one hns warned more elo- 
quently or argued more persuasively 
than Walter Pagel against the way we 
distort the past when we examine it 
simply for anticipations of what we 
now believe to be (rue and valid. 
Helmont was the subject of one of 
his earliest studies (1930). suggesting 
an alternative historical approach. 
Over half a century later he luis 
returned to Helmont nnd brought a 
lifetime's scholarship to hear upon 
and deepen the insights of his earlier 
work. 

Pagel's subtle and sensitive ex- 
amination demonstrates that what we 
value in Helmont today springs 
from (he same roots as that which we 
find disconcerting: his belief in a 
sympathetic cure of wounds, his 
claims to possess the philosophers 
stone and a universal solvent, and his 
faith in mystical illumination and in 
Scripture as a guide to scientific 
truth. A vitalistic monism, transcend- 
ing the separation of matter and spir- 
it. and a related search for object- 
specific powers and forces in nature 
emerge as the mainsprings of Hel- 
montian thought. 

Helmont rejected ancient natural 


died Helmont, and his notes are pre- 
served among his manuscripts. De- 
spite their differences, Newton ami 
Leibniz were both well aware of the 


and on such general principles as 
elements and humours with associ- 
ated qualities, and on ihe power of 
heat or of the stars, while being: 
blind to the importance of the indi- 
vidual and Ihe specific. The fact that 
each object, when ils material husk 
was burnt away, yielded a particular 
••gas", was for Helmont an in vitro 
proof of that specificity. His concep- 
tion of disease as caused by morbid 
seeds invading the health organisms 
and subverting the local archei from 
their appointed life-schedules and 
into following their own alien ones, 
have a modern ring, but are an ap- 
plication of that same outlook. Since 
the contest involved immaterial and 
rival “images" or ideas, therapy too, 
had to be chemical and specific, since 
it was directed towards the spiritual 
sustenance of the embattled archei. 

Pagcl also studies, in greater detail 
than ever before, Helmont's ideas ot 
thcrapv, of fevers, pleurisy, and 
asthma ("a clinical masterpiece ). 
and of time. He compares Helmont s 
ideas with ancient, medieval and 
contemporary thought to determine 
his debts and assess his originality. 
Under his careful scrutiny “the prog- 
ressive, scientific, and modern (in 
Helmonl’s thought) regains h com- 
plexity that is utterly different . 

Leibniz, as has previously been 
noted, may have borrowed the term 
and concepts of monads (simple, 
percipient, autonomous beings, tire 
constituent units of all things) from 
Helmont. and Pagel draws attention 
to a youthful physical hypothesis 
with Helmontian overtones winch 
Leibniz sent to the Royal! Soaety. 
Newton, too, it may be added, stu- 


problcms related to life and activity 
left unresolved bv their mechanistic 
predecessors, and their common re- 
sort to Helmont is of great interest. 

Pagel's profound study of Ihe struc- 
ture and detail of Helmont’s thought is 
important and fundamental for under- 
standing a seminal but bafflingly- com- 
plex figure in the history of early-mod- 
ern science and medicine. 

P. M. Ruttansi 

r. M. Ruttansi is professor of the 
history and philosophy of science at 
University (.allege London. 

Society of 
volunteers 

The Royal Society and Its Fellows , 
1660-1700; lhc morphology of an 
early scientific institution 
by Michael Hunter 
British Society for the History of 
Science Monographs. Halfpenny 
Furze, Mill Lane.ChalfontStGiles. 
BucksNPS4NR,£5.90 

ISBN U 91)6450 05 9 

Reading this study of the first 550 
fellows of the Royal Society . one quickly 
realizes that the history of scientific in- 
novation and the liistory of the Royal 
Society and its membership, though re- 
lated topics, are far from identical ones. 

What was it to be an "active scien- 
tist" in late seventeenth-century 
terms? There is no simple answer. 
Few would deny that Isaac Newton 
had proved himself an "active scien- 
tist" before 1700, but as 290th fellow 
of the Royal Society he had so far 
been only "slightly active” and a 


in the history of the membership and 
composition of the society. 

Michael Hunter has studied these 
matters more minutely than any pre- 
decessor. He has identified all the 
early fellows for whom identification 
is possible, including that very large 
proportion who were fellows in only 
a titular sense - Ralph Cudwortli, 
the great Cambridge philosopher. 
Master of Christ's College, for exam- 
ple. He has assessed the interest of 
each fellow in the society’s concerns 
through the years, and the ups and 
downs of numbers. No nineteenth- 
century distinction between 
"amateurs’* anil ** professionals" is 
relevant here; what matters in the 
institutional history of the society is 
■whether a man consistently gave lime, 
money and intellectual energy to il. 

As Hunter sliows, one core of 
such fellows kepi the society just on 
its feet from 1660 to the "palace 
revolution" of 1677-79; then, follow- 
ing the Hooke interregnum, a second 
core established itself From about 
1682. with Hans Sloane ultimately as 
its leading figure. The chief problem 
in the society's evolution was the 
maintenance of Ihe viability of this 
core, and the provision of the barest 
finance (for 1696-1700 the society s 
average annual expenditure was £1 16, 
as compared with £233 in 1667— 
70). Many men would gladly sign 
their name in the society's book, but 
few would pay for the privilege; the 


correspondent. Being exempted from 
the society’s dues, ne did not even 
support it finoncially. By contrast, 
many fellows whose names are now 
unknown even to expert historians 
were, ot least for short periods, 
energetic in the society’s affairs, reg- 
ular attenders at meetings, and eager 
propagandists on its behalf. 

Such a double standard of activity 
is, of course, paralleled by a double 
image of what an institution such as 
the Royal Society ought to be. 
Should it he a Salomons House, a 
place where research is conducted 
and where new discoveries are de- 
monstrated, an institute in modern 
terms, or should it be a place where 
scientific work is reported, dissemi- 
nated. and by at least silent approval 
validated? There can be no doubt 
that the former image was the preva- 
lent one among the founders of the 
Royal Society and the one aimed at. 
in practice during the 1660s; but it is 
no less dear that the society ulti- 
mately moulded itself to the second 
image. The transition from one to 
the other is to some extent reflected 


yield of subscriptions In 1692 was 
£38. Finance alone destroyed the 
first image of the Royal Society. 

Hunter’s lists and tables, and his 
introductory chapters, set out in 
great detal the “natural history" of 
the 550 fellows considered. The pre- 
sent volume is a “second edition ' in 
ihe sense that a first presentation of 
the same study was published in 
Notes and Records of the Royal Soci- 
ety in 1976. I his "monograph" form 
of publication from camera-ready 
typescript with unjustified lines is 
adequate and correct, though the full 
pages of small print are trying to the 
eyes. As an amplified and corrected 
work of reference, however. Hun- 
ter's study will surely remain author- 
itative for very many years. 

Rupert HaU 

Rupert Hall nw formerly professor 
of the history of science and technolo- 
gy at Imperial College. London. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CONSENSUS AND 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 

by Frmy Mehta 
Presents Ihe rejection of the 
Structured Seir as contra a led by 
seminal papers of 
JULIAN HUXLEY, R. WOLLHEIM, 

R. SIN AR I etc. 

Available from: 

Foytes end KBrnac Bookshops, 
London 

Mandrake, Nr. Harvard, Cambridge, 
USA 

(and summaries) 

Popular Prakashan, 35c T ardeo Road, 
Bombay, India. 
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Necessary 

rigour 

Malta mattes fur Co mpulii ig 
by (LI*- McKcown 

and V. J, Ray ward -Smith 
Macmillan, £18.01) «ml £8. V5 
ISBN 0 333 291 69 7 and 70 0 

The problems associated with l he 
teaching of relevant mathematics it) 
Miule nts of computing arc far from 
straight forward. Al one extreme 
people will argue that advanced 
unit nematics is almost irrelevant; thus 
courses in computing for non- numer- 
ate students are a realistic possibility. 
Such people w ill not deny that rigorous 
and logical thinking are desirable and 
that these are vahninle atliihuies to he 
vounht in any scrioti* computing spe- 
cirihst. However, they will argue that 
the necessary rigour’ can he taught 
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factors as incentives and noise. ’I he 
role of introveraon-ext [aversion is 
(inevitably) emphasized in this cata- 
logue of the interactions between 
factors which arc considered to influ- 
ence arousal. The inventory itself is 
useful, and many an undergraduate 
will he grateful for it, but the intro- 
ductory remarks create expectations 
which are not fulfilled. 

Dr Eysenck first declares that the 
current involvement with cognition is 
one of psychology’s "passing fails 
and fancies” which has never 
"addressed nil of the appropriate 
issues”. The alleged failure is that we 
have excluded from our thoughts any 
consideration of motivational and 
emotional issues. The cognitive sys- 
tem is said to be artificially narrow in 
this respect, and our omission has 
resulted in a conception of a single- 
minded system possessing unity of 
purpose. Eysenck then proceeds to 
broaden the scope of our considera- 
tions, largely by reference to existing 
work in the literature on cognition. 
This inconsistency is puzzling, for if 


wnrk in ,l,e literature on cognition. 
This inconsistency is puzzling, for if 

Six -whcelcil carriage with horse and gilded “sun-disc", a bronze of the thirteenth the investigation of cognition is a 
century ac from Truiidliiilui, Denmark. Taken from The Earliest Wheeled w J ,im soon ,0 he relegated to the 
Transport: from the Atlantic voast to the Caspian Sea by Stuart Plggod, published history books, why is there so much 
by Tfiiinu's & Hudson ill £ 20.00. Primarily a technological study, the hook ranges concern here for the development of 


ihniiwh in mnmnri ite (rci linen t^nf over the whole of Europe and western Russia and from the beginnings more than the approach/ 

Al ‘.| , 5,900 years ago to Hie impact of Rome in (he last centuries HC; Professor PlggotPs A further problem is wit! 

1 I { . iignnieiit c-iii he made tint di'luiled unu lysis uf mcliaciilogteiil remains cnahllng him to build up n sequence from troductory promise to consi 


exlreine an aignmciit can Me made lliiit 
ami puling is inathcniiitic.s mid 
uialheuiiitiL.s isa way of life. What else 
nerd he said? As usual the truth lies 
somewhere in (lie middle. 

Many computer science courses are 
geared to ncccjii only numerate en- 
trants, and tlicir designers insist ori 
providing mull ic malic* courses tc 
accompany and support the computing 
clement. What should these nmthcnia- 
lics courses contain and who should do 
the teaching? Are traditional 
mathematics courses appropriate? Du 
mathematicians appreciate the rele- 
vance of mathematics, mathematical 
logic and mathematical thinking, not to 
the more obvious areas of numerical 
analysis, statistics mul operational re- 
search, hut to programming of ail 
kinds? Can they provide the necessary 
motivation and the necessary emph- 
asis? 

The publication of MafAenifliics for 
Computing is an interesting and useful 
addition to the literature and to the 
debate. In preparing their book the 
authors (lecturers in (he school of 
computing studies and accountancy in 
the University of East Anglia) claim to 
have studied the mathematics require- 
ments in courses in computer science 
and allied subjects. The book contains 
an initial foundation chapter that cov- 
ers propositional logic, set theoTV. 


disc to spokcil to iron -ly red wheel, and from ox-drawn curl and wagon (o horse- 
drawn carriage and chariot. 


topics as the theory of computer scien- 
ce but also in more practical areas such 
as software engineering, database 
work, expert systems, artificial intelli- 
gence, program analysis and verifica- 
tion, simulation, modelling and VLSI 
(very large scale integration) design. 

A. D. McGettrick 

A. D. McCettrick is render In computer 
science tit the University of Strathclyde. 


solutions for himself, although possi- 
ble ones are near at hand. I hope 
Clint many readers are strong-willed 


A further problem is with the in- 
troductory promise to consider "the 
dynamic interrelationships among 
motivation, emotion, and cognition”. 
What this boils down to is a discus- 
sion of arousal. Not only is this a 
particularly narrow definition of 
motivation and emotion, but the con- 


enough not to peep. The interesting cept of arousal is elusive, and tends 
example entitled "Miracle at Mexico to be defined in terms of the fnctors 
City" asks whether Bob Beamon’s which affect it. Occasional mention is 
fantastic long jump of 8.90 metres at made of the physiological correlates 
the 1968 Olympic Games in Mexico of arousal, but this approach to the 
City was in any way due to the high definition is never developed, and in 


altitude of Mexico City. Several for- any case is ambiguous in isolation, 
mulations of the problem are pro- One such correlate is pupil dila- 
vided but they all reach the same tion, but entering a dark room will 
conclusion - that altitude was an 
insignificant factor and that the best 


ne more uuvious areas oi numerical 
malysis, statistics ami operational re- |Hl B B 

earth, but to programming of ail | Bill” 

limls? Can they provide the necessary ^ ^ 

notivation and the necessary emph- ■■ -s 

The publication of Mathematics for 

Computing is an interesting and useful 

addition to the literature and to the Applying Mathematics: a course 
Jebare. In preparing their book the | n mathematical modelling 
tuihors (lecturers in the school of by D . N . gurghes, I. fluntlev 
:omputing studies and accountancy in 
he University of East Anglia) claim lo Ellis H^od: Wiley, 

lave studied the mathematics require- £ , cr , . r , _ r . J 

items in courses in computer science *16.50 and£6.50 

and allied subjects. The book contains ISBN 0 85312 417 5 and 456 6 

the past f™ decades there 
? LCSSi. have many books describing the 

dSE? application of mathematics lo non- 
traditional areas such as biology. 


also have this effect as the eyes 
adapt to the dark - is increased 


explanation of this phenomenal jump arousal implicated in this situation 


was thnl "everything went just right 
on the day". 


also? Clearly not (or at least, not 
always). What makes matters worse 


The third part is concerned with is the very weak correlation between 
the philosophy of model building, the different physiological measures 
illustrating the now classical model!- of arousal. Eysenck attempts to cir- 


the different physiological measures 
of arousal. Eysenck attempts to cir- 


calculus, probability theory and algeb- . 
rate structures such as relations, ; 
graphs, groups, rings and algebras. , 
By way of comparison, a syllabus for 
an “engineering-style” course in com- 
puter science has recently been pro- 
duced by a working party of the 
Intei-Umversily Committee on Com- 
puting. This contained mention of the 
appropriate mathematics and, like 
many other studies, concluded that 
there should be an emphasis on dis- 
crete mathematics. However, sylla- 
buses such as these tend to ignore the 
fact that there are other considerations 
in designing courses, for example, that 
students should be nble to transfer to 
other related courses; moreover, many 
computing courses still have a substan- 
tial numerical analysis content. The 
converse of this argument merits close 
examination: mathematics courses 
- taken by computer science students in 
the early years may notcxBCtly reflect 
the mathematics needed for com- 
puting. 

Within the book itself there is the 
occasional mention of computing and 
computing application. The authors 
have employed algorithms ancl this is 
surely valuable. If I wished to be 
critical, I might remark that the com- 
puting emphasis has been underdone. I 
would like lo have seen (he authors 
justify from the viewpoint of the com- 
puter scientist the inclusion of topics 
such as groujis and semigroups. I also 
feel that computer scientists should be 
made to realize llic fundamental ini- 


geography and medicine. More re- 
cently books have appeared solely 
devoted to the theme of mathematic- 
al modelling. Applying Mathematics 
falls into the latter category, although 
rather than merely explaining pre- 
viously constructed models, more 
emphasis than usual is placed on 
helping the reader to formulate a 
model from a real life problem. 

Perhaps reader is a misnomer; par- 
ticipant would be a better descrip- 
tion. In order to benefit fully, he is 


Ing cycle by two examples. One cum vent this difficulty by relying on 
quibble here is that new situations the observable influences on per- 
are introduced rather than taking formance of such factors as sleep 
them from part two. Some confusion deprivation, noise, time-of-day, and 
may occur while the modeller is incentive. 

attempting to understand both a new Whnt then is arousal? The answer 
model and the concept of the mod- seems to be that arousal is that 
elling cycle. The final part consists of which is affected by manipulations 
a further 20 problems to be ex- such as increased noise, and this ex- 
plored. No solutions are provided cularity suggests a similarity between 
but we are directed to other sources the problems of defining the two 
for them. concepts of intelligence and arousal. 

It is hard to describe the level of Eysenck also sees an analogy be- 
m at hematics used, although someone tween these two areas, and suggests 
with a good grade in A level that low correlations between the 
mathematics should be able lo effects of different arousing agents 
understand most of the solutions, should be interpreted in terms of a 
However, the ability to use mathema- general arousal system, and with dif- 
lics in real situations usually comes 


:erences between effects resulting 


with a maturity beyond this, a matur- from the operation of additional spe- 
ity that develops through the con- cific mechanisms and processes. 


dication of mathematics. 


cmc mecnamsms ana processes. 
Similar remarks have been made ab- 


Overall, the book is well written out general and specific intelligence. 


and has the advantage that it can be 
easily dipped into. It provides a use- correlations, 
ful basis for undergraduate courses in The conct 
mathematical modelling, and should ful of conte 


also in an attempt to account for low 


The concise summaries of a hand- 
ful of contemporary views of atten- 


expected to work quite hard. He not also appeal to both those who tion are less contentious. Eysenck 

only needs pencil and paper and already construct mathematical mod- dispenses with perceptual-selection 

some mathematical ability, but also els and those who wish to do so. ana response-selection views of 

time enough to develop his own ori- attention in a short historical review, 

ginal ideas of how lo tackle the many C, j), Litton an d summarizes his register of 


problems set. As the authors empha- 
size, this participation is crucial to 


the success of the book, reasoning 
that the greater variety of real life 
problems one has to provide a 
mathematical formulation for, the 
more proficient one ought to become 
at modelling. In fact, unlike more 
traditional mathematical texts, the 
problems or exercises form the major 
source of teaching material . The 
reader is encouraged to formulate his 
own models and then compare them 
with the two or three suggested by 
the authors. 

The book is divided into four 
parts. The first describes how mathe- 
matical modelling has helped to pro- 


els and those who wish to do so. 

C. D. Litton 

C. D. Utton is lecturer in mathema- 
tics at the University of Nottingham. 


Concept of 
arousal 

Atleulion and Arousal: cognition and 

performance 

by Michael W. Eysenck 

Springer, DM78 

ISBN 3 540 11238 3 


vide solutions to three practical prob- This latest product from the Eysenck 
lcms. These are calculating safe dynasty is nn odd book in a number 
separation distances for aircraft or ways. Although the summaries of 


nmuc iw ivhiiac nit- niiiutmicm.il mi- separation distances lor aircraft oi wnys. ftiuiougn inc summaries oi rom ui me niernrcny. ine exniana- 
portaocc and the practical benefits of crossing (he North Atlantic, csiimat- research which it contains nre useful, lory power of this re-description is 


such processes as abstraction and ax- 
ioms tizat inn. Hud these steps been 
taken, (he hook might have given 
mathematics lecturers a valuable in- 
sight into computing and computing 
students might have oeen mure highly 
motivated in their mathematical stu- 
dies. These considerations are vital 
since they are fundamental to such 


ing the effects of harvesting whale the book is presented in a context 
|iopu lilt ions, and determining the age which can only confuse the reader, 
of King Arthur’s luhte at Winchester. The discussions involve the effects 
Part two consists of twenty exam- of arousal on selective attention, nnd 
pies fot the reader to attempt to on performance in general. Along 


model. These range from forestry 
management to maximizing the traf- 
fic flow through a tunnel. The render 


Is strongly encouraged to try some 


The discussions involve the effects 
of umusni on selective attention, nnd 
on performance in general. Along 
the route we are introduced to Con- 
temporary theories of mention and 
arousal, and lo empirical research on 
the effects upon performance of such 


non are less contentious, tysenck 
dispenses with perceptual-selection 
ana response-selection views of 
attention in a short historical review, 
and summarizes his register of 
theories with the suggestion that 
attention can facilitate processing at 
almost any stage of information pro- 
cessing. It would have improved the 
strength of this observation to have 
isolated a number of potential stages 
with demonstrations of attentional 
limitations at cnch one. 

Some readers will also be unhappy 
with Eysenck’s use of the concept of 
automatization: that quality which is 
associated with attention- free per- 
formance. Although the debate is 
not entered in this book, it is possi- 
ble to define an automatic act as a 
programmed response to nn environ- 
mental cal ling- pattern. Eysenck’s 
preference is to rely on the notion of 
a hierarchy of processes, with auto- 
matic acts being located at the bot- 
tom of the hierarchy. The explana- 


not, however, entirely clear, and 
tests of the notion do not readily 
offer themselves. 

Geoffrey Underwood 

Geoffrey Underwood is lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Not- 
tingham. 


(ntriiduciinn to l'lnnt 
Population Ecology 
by Jonathan \V. Silver town 
Longman, C7.95 
ISBN 058244205 b 

The brood field of plant ecology en- 
cuinpasscs many traditions, including 
an emerging discipline of plant popula- 
tion ecology. Practitioners of this sub- 
ject arc recognized by their tendency to 
spend much of their lives prostrate on 
(lie ground, taking meticulous 
observations on Hie births and deaths 
of individual plants, for, although such 
events are generally inconspicuous, 
they are crucial to the dynamics of 
Nature. It is the relative magnitude of 
birth ami death rates that is immediate- 
ly responsible for outbreaks and ex- 
tinctions of species. And. of particular 
importance, it is the genetic differences 
in birth and death rates that constitute 
the essence of natural selection - a 
process as hard to measure as it is 
crucial to Nature. 

Jonathan Silver! own's book is the 
first of several we can expect to see in 
the next few years intended as intro- 
ductions for students to this fast-grow- 
ing field. The book begins with an 
introduction to ace-specific and size- 
specific birth and death rates - the 
foundations of population ecology. 
From here, he takes us immediately 
into a set of case-histories, to demon- 
strate some of the information emerg- 
ing from this kind oF study. 

Risk of death and rate of reproduc- 
tion are often not independent, be- 
cause a plant diverting its resources to 
reproduction does so at the cost of less 
resources for growth and maintenance. 
Thus, the next chapter considers the 
compromises that have been reached 
between births and deaths in different 
plant species growing in contrasting 
environments. He then follows a famil- 
iar path from interactions within spe- 
cies, through the experimental analysis 
of interactions between pairs of plant 
species, to the effect of between- 
species interactions on community 
structure. En route, he stops to discuss 
the complications arising from the 
capacity of many plants for indefinite 
clonal growth. 

The author has a clear and engaging 
style of writing, which, to my mind, 
captures well the excitement of the 
subject. As he has gone to some 
trouble to keep mathematical formal- 
ism to a minimum, the book will be 
readily understood by those with little 
background in mathematics. Also, as 
the blend of subject-matter, necessari- 
ly selective in a book of this size, has 
been carefully chosen to reflect the 
current interests of plant population 
ecologists, the reader should get a good 
impression of the issues now providing 
the motivation for this kind of work. 

There are, however, some signifi- 
cant omissions. For example, the read- 
er might be excused for concluding that 
pathogens have no effect on births and 
deaths of plants, and thut herbivores 
have little effect. Furthermore, 
mutualism, a crucial force unrecog- 
nized by generations of ecologists 
trained only to see the antagonistic 
forces of Nature, is barely mentioned. 
However, these omissions simply re- 
flect the preoccupations of plant 
population ecologists. As an introduc- 
tion, the book is well worth re ading. 

Richard Law ^ 

Richard Law is lecturer in botany at the 
University of Sheffield. 

Volume four of The Filamentous Fun- 
gi, entitled Fungal Technology und 
edited by J. E. Smith, D. R. Berry and 
B. Kristiansen, is devoted to the 
biotechnological applications of 
filamentous fungi. The volume is avail- 
able from Edward Arnold at £32.50. 

Papers presented at a conference enti- 
tled Evolution of Molecules anti Men. 
organized by Darwin College in 1982, 
have been edited by D. S. Bendall and 
published by Cambridge University 
Press at £18.00. The 26 papers have 
been organized into four groups: evo- 
lutionary history; molecular and cellu- 
lar evolution; evolution of whole 
organisms; and evolution of social 
behaviour. Sir Andrew Huxley pro- 
vides the prologue and John Passmore 
the epliogue. 
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Catering for the clientele 

Jack Mansell starts our special supplement on education for 
employment with a look at existing provision and where it 
can be improved 

With only about half our adult which this is justified is not nlways and with this the optimization of 
population in full-time employment, rationally debated; sonic would personal employability, and llu de- 
edKing for employment has to be maintain that the schools’ preoccupa- velopment of an understanding of 
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put into that perspective. Most peo- 
ple need employment for some part 
Of their life; it is the major determi- 
nant of how and where we live, and 
it accounts for much of our status in 
life. On the other hand, except for a 
fortunate minority, employment is 
often either competitive, boring, dir- 
ty, dangerous, stressful - or a com- 
bination of those things. 

Much the same applies to work, 
which may or may not be paid em- 
ployment; and life in general. There 
are many, especially the handicap- 


ped, who will be unlikely to get 
employment. Hopefully, they will oe 
encouraged to work, that is to do 
useful and purposeful things. These 
distinctions between employment, 
work and life are not new and they 
are frequently used negatively. One 
can still delect the vestiges of sepa- 
rate education systems for boys 
(potential employees), girls (poten- 
tial mothers) and for the handicap- 
ped (potential dependents?). Some 
progress has been made, and integra- 
tion is now rarely openly opposed. 
Used positively, the distinctions can 
be used to justify a balanced educa- 
tion, so that all nave the right to be 
educated for employment, work and 
life in general. 

For many, the age of 16 is u time 
to choose between education and 
employment; and as n nation wc 
have conditioned a large proportion 
of our workforce to regard educa- 
tion as alternative to employment 
rather than as a complementary 
wlivity. Thus only a small 6!ite of 
the working class, the apprentices, 
have received further education ns of 
n $ht. Many would maintain that the 
pnee we pay for this isolation of 
continuing and further education 
from employment is a workforce 
*ith no great enthusiasm for educa- 

Vocationally oriented 
education was, and is, 
of lower priority than 
academic education. 
Instructors are graded 
and trained at a level 
lower than teachers. 

' S? I j r gaining) and a somewhat 
<t;n j ^ hierarchy of labour: un- 
semi-skilled; skilled; technic- 


rr. r ui w nch can be found at schoot, 
by further education and 
22% reinforced by employer and 
“^“organizations. 
n» *°« W . *1, would be presumptious of 
thc sc hools system what is 
he doing about education for 
1111(1 the schools have 
the Iftli I 18 * 1 8 hammering over 
ofnb, n dCCa i C for not relating their 
oS* sufficiently to the world 
mew ; ,n general and to employ- 
1 10 particular. The extent to 


which this is justified is not nlways 
rationally debated; sonic would 
maintain that the schools' preoccupa- 
tion with “academic” examinations 
and the selection, grading and "fai- 
lure" that stems from that, has been 
a contribution to the apparent "aller- 
gy" of many working class people to 
more education. 

Vocationally oriented education 
wns, and is, of lower priority than 
academic education. “Instructors 
are graded and trained at a level 
lower than "teachers’ ’. Written work 
is valued more than practical work 
and content is rewarded more than 
experience. Much of this is related to 
the relative ease with which 
“academic’’, classroom work can be 
organized, assessed and rewarded 
compared to practical and experien- 
tial based learning. The aims of the 
new Technical and Vocational 
Education Initiative are obviously 
designed to change some of the 
schools' curricular thinking , but this 
academic bias would not survive if it 
were not so well supported by socie- 
ty: by employers, by parents and by 
the teaching profession itself. 

All this lias been said before, but 
it remains essential to understand the 
inertia of thc education system if we 
arc to develop a more productive 
relationship between education and 
employment. Much of what has been 
said about the schools system similar- 
ly applies to further education. Here 
again, there is a bias towards reward- 
ing -higher level" work built into the 
Burnham structure, which is con- 
firmed and supported throughout the 
further education system. 

Notwithstanding its obvious voca- 
tional nature, further education also 
remains dominated by levels Jjwrt 
based on the trappings of academic 
excellence. In fuither educauon, 
however, it is easy to see that the 
number of conventional apprentices 
has dramatically decreased, especial- 
ly those in the manufacturing indus- 
try, and they are being replaced by 
an increasing number of foH-ume 
pre- vocational students. Many of 
these changes are irreversible, and 
with about one or two of school- 

This, as was noted above, relates 
to the reality of educating for em- 
ployment. Many would maintain that. 
Ft is now as much a matter of geog^ 
raphteal accident as ability, as to 
whether school-leavers find them- 

-srttfWJrfisa- 

Unit would maintain that all young 
oeople should have similar curricular 
opportunities. From thisit 
a ’generic" concept of 
mrotion having as its aims the right 
Kre basic skills; assistance m asses- 

sinL self-potential, opportunities to 
appraise the prospects of employment, 


and with this the optimization of 
personal employability; and the de- 
velopment of an understanding of 
adult society. 

Such aims are not exclusive to 
further education or indeed to young 
people, but many would maintain 
that these aims snoultl also be the 
framework of the 14-18 curricula. 
They nre implied in the New 1 rain- 
ing 'initiative. All this is fine pro- 
vided they are given pride of place 
and not regarded as optional extras 
to be fitted around a dninmimt sing- 
le-subject examination system. Voca- 
tional preparation, as defined 
above, with its emphasis on guidance 
and counselling, formative ussess- 

Employers frequently 
complain about the lack 
of mastery in basic skills 
that apparently inhibits 
the transfer of 
competence 
from school or college 
learning to day-to-day 
work. 

meni, (planned) experiential learning 
and individually negotiated program- 
mes, is related to adult life, including 
work and employment. To ensure 
the centrality of these curricular 
components there has to be a com- 
pulsory" core, against which each 
voung person has the nght to be 
checked. Such a core need not be 
exclusive of more specialized learn- 
ing whether academic or vocational. 
Indeed, the need to have an element 
of local curriculum design within a 
national framework is recognized in 
the new 17+ snd has long been 
mooted by the FEU. but what we 
are discussing is not only balance but 
mastery. , . . . 

Employers rarelv complain about 
lack of content in young people; they 
frequently complain about the lack 
of mastery in basic skills that l 
apparently inhibits the transfer of 
competence from school or college 
learning to day-to-day work. This 
tends to imply a lack of planned 
experience. Thus we have often 
grossly exaggerated accusations made 
against the unreality of education. 
TTie end result Is the YTS which, 
with its employer-based philosophy 
contributes significantly lo a non-role 
for education related to employment. 
Only learning in the work situation is 
real, relevant and worthwhile . . . 
work-based assignments are good, 
classroom learning is bad . . . cduca- 
lion-driven learning is teacher : ccn- 
tred, work-driven learning is trainee- 
centred, motivating and useful 
and so on. 

Of course it is an unnecessary 
notarization . but as always examples 
can be found which appear to prove 

continued on page 20 
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i>y AIc'jd Chs.s ran lines had lo he made nmre flexible 

We ;u side C«. liege lias lung retail fret! 1° take account of the needs of the 
thitl in Sunderland unom pi. iy merit is mdiviiiiial. ft was impuruint to ensure 


not a short term problem. Some ureas 
of tlie town now have a St l per cent 
male unemployment rate and. for 
Young school-leavers, employment is a 
luxury to he experienced only by the 
privileged few. About .I.Stfi young 
people will he leaving school this year 
in Sunderland and most of these will 
have U> he accommodated mi the 
Government's Youth Training 
Scheme. 

The college was established in pro- 
vide farther education support fur local 
industry. As the industrial hast- has 
disintegrated, it lias been necessary to 

review the organizational I rune work 
and decide how llic college could best 
res] Mind to this new challenge. Rede- 
ployment nf resources iook several 
years am I (he col lew was able In re Heel 
on and reassess llic new and deman- 
ding role which it would have to 
undertake. Other colleges may tiiul 
themselves making this transition over 
a much shorter diiic. 

Youth Opportunities work in the 
college between 1078 and I OSH repre- 
sented about 12 per cent of the work of 
llic college. In 1‘JHH. the Secretary for 
State for Employment invited Sunder- 
land local aril In «fify m participate in nrr 
Exemplary Project, wcarsidc Col- 
lege's contribution provided 2h IJ plucc- 
rnents each term and increased the 
YOP work to about 20 per cent of the 
total college provision. The authority 
recognized! he shortage of work place- 
ments in the area and pul forward a 
very 

of the colleges 

the town and offering Hie opportunity 
for n one year training programme of 
col lege -based tuition nncf matched 
work experience. 

The programme design elements 
include: induction; occupationally- 
based training; up to 26 weeks off-the- 
job training and education; core skills; 
guidance and counselling; assessment; 
irofiling; matched work experience. 
iesc design elements compare very 


that the needs of departments did not 
dictate the provision for the individual 
and a departmental restructuring was 
curried out to provide a more effective 
coordinated approach tn vocational 
preparation within the college. 

The curriculum development team 
worked closely with the staff develop- 
ment committee and a very ambitious 
staff training programme was intro- 
duced. Staff cooperation in the process 
of change and the organizational 
health of the institution were impor- 
tant factors and the stuff development 
programme proved to be very effective 
in purs u;n ling staff that they might have 
lo reassess their teaching strategics 
Tilt* necii to rnmv from a tutor- cent red 
approach lo a trainee-centred 
approach was readily accented and 
staff enthusiastically cinharKcd on a 
series of curriculum' exercises to pro- 
vide ;i number of learning packages 
which would meet the criteria laid 
down in the MSC Youth Training 
.Scheme guidelines. 

In assessing the movement front 
Yul* lo YTS. it is interesting to note 
tltiit (lie Youth Task Group report 
si; i led: "Tlie task is one of hiking what 
is relevant front the present and mak- 
ing it available more widely". 

It is, therefore, snd to reflect that, 
having developed the design elements 
for the Exemplary Project, largely to 
replace the shortfall in work experi- 


evM title, dear - just 
W lower tfh bricklaying 

* tn tnavlt 





ties puts the decision into a financial 
debate and leaves the decision up to 
the managing agency and tint the 
individual trainee. 

The Youth Training Scheme provi- 
sion in the Sunderland area wili.be 
different from the national pattern. 
There will he greater emphasis on 
Mode D schemes and the Mode B1 
schemes nre tending to make them- 


selves self-sufficient. Further educa- 
tion is, therefore, required for only 
minimal support in many schemes, and 
for how long? 

So much of the new scheme depends 
on the quality of the instructor. It will 
be my job. in running ail accredited 
centre tor staff development, to de- 
velop these t miners and assist the MSC 
Quality Team. The present system 
does not- appear to provide tlie area 
boards with enough control on the 
selection of trainers taken on by man- 
aging agencies. Stuff development cun 
only do so much and it seems unrealis- 
tic that trainers may be selected with- 
out essential skills. My impression is 
that the accredited centres will more 
than have their work cut out. 

In the Sunderland area, very Jew 
schemes offer meaningful opportuni- 
ties for the more able school leaver. 
The MSC discussion paper. Towards 
an Adult Training Strategy, stressed 
(hat major changes in ihe labour 
market have already made themselves 
sharply felt and that, while unskilled 
and jnnnual jobs hove declined, there is 
likely to be a growing demand for 
people with technical and professional 
skills. MSC officers in parts of the 
North East have a difficult task in 


finding schemes which can generate j 1 
foundation base for technicians ■ 
Where. 1 ask, will the next generaiion V 
of technicians come from in Sunder- 
luiul? 

The further education service has 
been criticized by MSC for failing io 
respond to provide a new and reafaic 
curriculum for young unemployed 
school leavers. Experience at Wear- 
side College has shown that colleges 
can respond, given time, resources and 
a degree of permanence. It is difficult 
for colleges to redirect resources- into 
areas which offer no long term guaran- 
tees. There is no doubt about the need 
for n higher quality training program- 
me for young people, but it remains lo 
be scon if agencies outside the further 
education service can deliver the quali- 
ty required for long term progression, 
llie Youth Training Scheme nas beer, 
initiated to provide a real trainin^^- 
foundntion for employment. I hope • > 
that it will be appreciated that there art 1 
particular problems in introducing an 
employer-based initiative in an am 
where employers are becoming wiy 
thin on the ground. 

The author is principal of Weanidt 
College of Further Education. 


erne placemen Is, we now have a Youth 
Training Scheme which makes even 
ry imaginative approach using both greater demands on work placements, 
t’hc colleges of further education in The new managing agencies may not 

be aware of what further education can 
offer. In many cases they may not want 
to use the further education serviee at 
ail. Wcarsidc College recognizes that 
individual trainees' and sponsors’ 
needs will make new curriculum de- 
mands. 

Through the experience of the Ex- 


profiling; 

These des _ 

closely witlT the design elements of the 
Youth Training Scheme. 

In reviewing the college's provision 
for coping with the ExempluTy Project, 


empl&Ty Project, the college has 
arranged its resources into a series of 
packages which can be selected to suit 
individual programmes. Each of the 
programmes has been designed lo fulfil 
the requirements of the MSC guide- 
lines in providing occupationally based 


Catering for the clientele 


it was recognized that a greater number training and education and using 
of lower ability youngsters would be assignments which at tempt to integrate 
coming into the programme. Several 1 — : ‘ L -- 1 * — J 1 


important changes had to be made to 
the provision. Experience of the Youth 
Opportunities Programme indicated 
that a lona-tcrm solution could not be 
provided by a series of courses. Each 
period of study had to be unique, in 
part at least , to each individual and the 
college hnd lo develop a supportive 
framework of personal development 
and counselling. 

Staff needed lobe aware of what was 
being done in other areas of the Youth 
Opportunities Programme. External 
liaison procedures had to be reviewed. 

Experience showed thnt it could be 
counter productive to have too many 
slufl discussing schemes and student 
performance with Manpower Services 
Commission officers and careers staff. 

It was necessary, to reinforce certain 
areas within the college to strengthen 
the curriculum development (cam and 

f iruvidc the essential supportive rich u o it if the v felt they coul9 benefit, 
ramework within the college. Prog- The MSC funding to managing agen- 


core skills with work-based learning. 
The college is now in a position to offer 
an d la carte curriculum menu to tlie 
newly emerging agencies. We are, 
however, having to redress our shop 
window but, as any good retailer 
knows, it is not just tne quality that is 
important but the price of the goods on 
display. I am, therefore, deeply con- 
cerned that this may persuade MSC to 
look at inferior quality goods. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the Youth Training Scheme has to be 
made to work and 1 hope that colleges 
will be invited to play a major part. For 
many, further education would appear 
to offer the only immediate progres- 
sion route and yet 1 am disappointed at 
the number of schemes being; accepted 
without any FE links. Further educa- 
tion is not mandatory and many may 
argue that it should not be. I would 
have hoped to see trainees given the 


continued from page 19 
the cuse. To argue against these 
ncciisntions is a complex and deman- 
ding business; and perhaps it should 
be? But few employers, or politi- 
cians, nre able to find the time to 
discuss the value of personal de- 
velopment, the development of ta- 
lent other thnn workplace skills, the 
appreciation of other cultures and 
the inculcation of political and eco- 
nomic literacy. 

To explain these things requires 
the vocabulaiy of curriculum de- 
velopment: aims, objective, assess- 
ment, profiling . . . and like most 
jargon it is unwelcome and is seen as 
another example of the way educa- 
tion cannot relate to the real work 
(of employment). To make matters 
worse, the education system is now 
having to deal with someone else's 
jargon: trainee centred reviewing. 


educational process and not some- 
thing which is not quite respectable. 
The corollary of this recognition is 


If education for em 


it as a 


that the education system must help 
to prepare all for employment, work 
and life; not just those whose talents 



process skills, occupational training 
families, skill ownership . . . Much 
of the interpretation of which de- 
liberately supports the polarization 
referred to above. This is a pity, 
because there are plenty of good 
examples to show that a suitable mix 
of education, training and work ex- 
perience not only provides a gateway 
to work and adult society, but also 
increases the mutual respect of the 
artners who provide the mix. 
'egoliated curricula is not only ab- 
out agreed contracts between 
teachers and learners, it is also about 
contracts between providers. 

In Ihe context of the above, what 
should education for employment 
mean to the education system? Pri- 
marily it should mean that as a par- 
ticular form of work and a part of 
life in general, employment must be 
recognized as a central aim of the 
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are best matched to the present ex- 
amination system. 

It also means that employment has 
to be put not only in the context of 
wealth creation but also In the con- 
text of unemployment. And if this 

If education for 
employment 
as a particular form of 
work and a part of life 
generally is to be a 
central aim of the 
curriculum, then further 
education has to widen 
its clientele as well as 
broaden its base 

requires a better understanding of 
the nature of the generation of pro- 
fit, employment, the quality of work, 
the need for a flexible work force, 
the possibility of unemployment and 
of the consequent responsibly of 
society - so be it. 

It follows from this that assess- 
ment, guidance and support must be 
related as much to employment and 
unemployment as lo academic prog- 
ression; and these processes must be 
regarded as an essential part of the 
curriculum. It also follows that with 
an uncertain employment prospect, 
another prime aim of education for 
employment must be the generation 
of as much choice as possible. Any 
education or training system that re- 
duces choice is illiberal. 

Whot this means in practice is a 
broad-based curriculum, and the (in- 
stinctive) demand of many employers 
to have available at the age of 16 a 
slock of specifically trained labour or 
Jobs which may not exist, must be 
resisted; if necessary by using data 
related to employment and unem- 
ployment. Tlie corollary of this is 
that both schools and colleges must 
be prepared to regard competence 
and experience in a wide range of 
basic skills, as an essential part of a 
core curriculum to which everyone is 
entitled. 9 

.The definition of basic skills is or 
should be, a dynamic one: skills are 
not the prerogative of apprenticeship 
or indeed of employment. For exam- 
ple computer literacy is now recoe- 
mzed as part of tjie parcel of basic 
skills, yet few vocational syllabuses 
include it as a compulsory element. 
The teaching of new skills as well as 
(necessary) old skills, requires a con- 
starn re-appraisal of content and 
method. 


tion has to widen its clientele as well 
as broaden its base. Statistically, 
there must be more employment 
opportunities outside the convention- 
al apprenticeship system than within 
it. Colleges ignoring this fact will 
finish up with a diminishing rump of 
traditional vocationally specific 
education. 

However, if we are lo relate (not 
restrict) education to employment, 
then further education has to be 
allowed to relate to the whole spec- 
trum of employment and not just lo 
u part of it. This may well mean very 
small groups in some diminishing but 
essential skills. It also means the 
creation of non-traditional cumcuw 
for non-traditional clientele. « Sf*®* 
inconceivable that there should not 
be an expanding demand for more 
education as the volatility of employ- 
ment and the use of new technology 
increase. Relating to employment in- 
cludes relating to unemployment ana 
to obsolescent . skills when they 
occur. 

It may well be that society at the 
moment is not very supportive 
small (ie uneconomic) leanung 
groups, but if the employment data 

indicates say, that only four media 
nical engineering apprentices a 
quired in the locality that year. *n * 
such groups must be supported not 
merely tolerated. Similarly S' 
4,000 adults are suddenly made r 
dundant from a local finn, the 
education system must be g^cn 
share of the resources n * ces Si ar 
"rehabilitate" those ueople- Sm" 1 " 
situations exist wit* 
blackB, handicapped a*j d . 

women - all of wfa are faced win 
problems of employment. 

Educational technology, ^ 
opportunities for open and di an 

learning, will be able_>n solve seme 





learning, win us nuiv — an< 
of these problems, but by no ^ 
all. The message then » i 
clear: if the education system » * 
relate to employment then I 
have to change many of its pn® ’ 
processes ana methods. 1?» e JLj 

quo should be a more enlightcuea 
way of defining eduratton t r . 
ployment and a more . cont £ 
comprehensive provision than 
at tne moment. 

Within this provision the ' •jljJLgc 
system will have to work "J ■ t0 
with other agencies, be prep . 

use their vocabularies and, m 

times, their money. Such if 

nership can however, only s and 

it is based on mutual resp 0 f 
stability rather than on tn i f 1 . 
annihilation and crisis-led fan 

The author is chief officer of tf,e 
Further Education Unit- 


Adults: 

by Jenny Bacon 

DurinR the coming months the M an- 
swer Services Commission will be 
preparing something this country lias 
long needed - a fresh approach to 

adult training. . . ... 

In doing so, the commission will 
draw upon the experience and views 
of many interested parties, put for- 
ward in response to an MSC discus- 
sion document, Towards An Adult 
Training Strategy, published in April 
this year. The views are still coming 
in but one thing is dear - they feel, 
as we do, that adult training and 
retraining has been the poor relation 

for too long. ... 

This accords with objective three 
of the MSC’s New Training Initia- 
tive, contained in our Agenda For 
Action, published in December 1981 
to "open up widespread opportuni- 
ties for adults, whether employed, 
unemployed or returning to work, to 
acquire, increase or update their 
skills and knowledge during the 
course of their working lives". 

The publication of this year's dis- 
cussion document was a step towards 
achieving this goal. 

A strategy to implement objective 
three must complement action on the 
other two NTI objectives. We are 
aiming for vocational education and 
training framework which, overall:- 

• offers young people entering the 
labour market a proper foundation 
Mining to equip them with the 
basics of working life, the capacity to 
to on learning, and essential trans- 
ferable skills on to which specific 
skills can be added throughout their 
working lives; 

§ enables people to enter the labour 
market at any age, with different 
education and experience hack- 
. grounds; to have that education and 
experience taken into account in the 
foundation training they undertake; 

• enables those in the labour mar- 
ket, to undertake further training or 
retraining as and' when necessary, 
which builds upon and reflects their 
previous skills, knowledge and ex- 
perience. and results in testable 
levels of competence recognized by- 
employers . 

V/hat happens in the labour mar- 
ket must condition the aims or the 
training system. Relevant factors in- 
clude major and continuing structural 
changes often radical, in industries 
and occupations, enhanced by more 
widespread use of new technologies; 
change in the nature of skills re- 
quired (eg more jobs requiring di- 
agnostic and process skills, technical 
knowledge) and continuing high 
levels of unemployment. 

.This calls for a training system 
with capacity to respond rapidly and 
to deal with the unpredictable. It 
must be able to encompass a sea 
change in vocational education and 
training, if for the future we are to be- 
come a “nation of technicians’*. 

In the short to medium term, the 
system will need to help the present 
labour force to adapt, to match the 
unerring structure of employment 
and changing demand for skills. This 
means more provision of updating 
and upgrading training for a wider 
[®nge and larger number of people, 
^cr a longer timescale, the systejn 
will need to provide people coming 
“ to the labour force with a better 
toundation of skills and knowledge 
jocularly technical skills to enable 
ineui to go on learning and to cope 
wth change. This may require 
friges in (he foundation education 
2™ initial training systems. The sys- 
“m wlU also need to offer different 
"»ys of helping the unemployed peo- 
JJJ to keep in touch with the labour 
™*™t, develop general work com- 
j*tonces not necessarily related to 
^nplqyment, and to deal with the 
re Wities of unemployment. 

a, F therefore looking for a 
jjtem which is coherent (not least in 
■ ® ac k ‘ nt0 the education sys- 
fn> i^ lth “foe common objectives 
„ n r aU providers of and influences 
adult training and education. It 
J-J 1 * to be adaptable, and respon- 
thcJS the needs of employers and 
^towduals. Training offered under it 
to . be based upon sound labour 
“fjset intelligence, to be attractive 
Crjtoeewibte to its clients, and re- 
«nt to employment needs. In the 


interests of economic regeneration 
and of making our workforce com- 
petitive, it needs to be employment- 
driven, in terms of objectives and 
what providers respond to. But the 
demands upon it are greater than the 
sum of individual employers needs. 
The expectations of individuals, in- 
cluding the unemployed and self-em- 
ployed, overall management of the 
economy and the links with educa- 
tion must also shape the system. 

A system with the characteristics 
outlined above cannot be the exclu- 
sive property of any one component 
in it. The first issue an adult training 
strategy needs to address is whether 
it is possible to get some common 
ownership of the problems to be 
tackled. We are therefore working 
for:- 

• .widespread recognition, by the 
clients ot adult training and its pro- 
viders, that adult training and re- 
training is essential to cope with eco- 
nomic change and future demands; 

• agreement on policy objectives 
that are coherent and mutually con- 
sistent; 

• some marshalling of all the re- 
sources ut present used for adult 
education and training behind com- 


9 an integrated approach to stan- 
dard-setting and assessment of com- 
petence which reflects labour market 
needs and helps proper progression 
from education, foundation and ini- 
tial training into continuing educa- 
tion and retraining; 

# improving and snaring information 
about what training needs to be 
done, and what is available, for dis- 
semination among the providers and 
clients of the system. 

This is not a job for the MSC 
alone - far from it. There are many 
areas in which cooperation anq 
agreement with others, and lead- 
ership by them, will be essential. 
Above all, much greater collabora- 
tion between MSC and the educa- 
tional world is needed to make a 
strategy work and to place respon- 
sibilities in the right places. The MSC 
could of course plough its own fur- 
row. But such an approach would be 
neither strategic nor optimal ; it 
would not resolve the problems we 
believe exist. 

That said, the MSC’s own prog- 
rammes for adult training need 
adjustment to reflect labour market 
demands and developments on the 
other NTI objectives. We can make 


coming available for adults, but must 
consider whether wc can do different 
things in different ways with what wc 
have - around £260m in 1984/85 for 
all our adult training programmes 
including the Training Opportunities 
Scheme, grant schemes to employers 
and the Open Tech. 

We shall be looking at the econo- 
mic relevance of our programmes, 
especially (he TOPS, ana how lo 
improve their responsiveness to local 
employment needs; to support in- 
novatory training methods - by ex- 
tending the Open Tech and other- 
wise; to improve access to naming; 
and to explore different ways of 
helping the unemployed. In particu- 
lar. wc are being urged to consider 
such possibilities as:- , 

# collaborative projects at commun- 
ity level, involving joint funding by 
the MSC and others interested, to 
mobilize local resources in tackling 
employment problems and develop- 
ments lo which education, training 
and retraining for adults enn contri- 
bute; 

# development of information on 
local labour markets and training 
providers; 

linking relevant parts of the TOES 


yjejl, it ill started when 

to train the trainers* trainers 
and Ao off until EVERtWE 
had a job in training! 



ram me into "work preparation" offer- 
ings for unemployed people: 

However, whatever the MSC does 
will be only a small part of wlial 
needs to be done. Idens about what 
others in the education and training 
world can do, and more important, 
willingness to collaborate in develop- 
ing and implementing a coherent 
strategy, is what we hope will come 
out of the consultations. 

The autlutr is director of occuptiiiontd 
training at the Manpower Services 
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More and more 

astute businessmen and key administrators are 
turning to video to convey the ideas that are the !.fe- 
blood of industry, schools, hospitals and all manner of 

seminars js for educa tion, sales 


presentation or staff training, video has now become an • 
indispensable communication aid. 

Our extensive experience and wide range of 
equipment make us the ideal choice for advice and supply. 

Call us on 01-844 1000 or fill in the coupon 
for details of how we can help you. 


rental/purchase terms. 
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hy Lei shn Fmi M ick 
While* (lie Youth Training Scheme . 
whatever its merits ur demerits, is 
rccugni/cil iis a radical depart nre in 
training fur youth involving half a 


million young people and having major 
implications for ediie.it ion, industrial 
relations and (he structure of I lie 
economy generally, the MSC's con- 
sultative ilocu merit Towards an AthiU 
‘Training Strategy promises much less 
for those who have been looking for ;i 
similar development in adult training. 

Objective III of the New Training 
Initiative called for the opening up of 
widespread opportunities for adults 
whether employed, unemployed nr 
returning to work to acquire, increase 
or update their skills and knowledge 
during their working lives. It was an 
objective more or less heavily en- 
dorsed by all those in the education 
service concerned with (he teaching of 
adults. Adult education broadly de- 
fined dues incidentally, command a 
surprising sizable chunk of the post- 
school budget. The DUS estimates it 
.spent £?5fini on the education of adults 
in Alas, the MSC’s docu- 

ment represents a considerable nar- 
rowing nf focus with regard (o the 
implementation of Objective 111 ami it 
is n focus that lias progressively nar- 
rowed with each draft of the strategy 
that has been leaked over the lust 
month. 

It would he difficult to quarrel with i 
the general proposition of the docu- < 
men! that there is nn urgent need for a i 
new approach to adult training in this i 
country. It pinpoints very well a num- \ 
her of general issues and problems with i 
regard to changes in the structure of 
the economy, the definition of skill in f 
our workforce and the broader needs u 
of individuals for personal develop- h 


, r meat in tlicir working lives. It gives due 
,1 recognition to some of the marked 
| u inequalities in our society - regional. 

sexual and racial. The document 
h admits of the failure in the past to 
lS secure sufficient training in the right 
skills for the right people by the 
, t radii ii uial method ofleaving it Inrgely 

j) to the employers. It rightly calls for a 
* major change in attitude on adult 
s training. 

r The MSC’s preferred solution to the 
.« problems it outlines is a largely priva- 
» died employer-led training system 
i which gives insufficient recognition of 
- the importance of combining educa- 
i lion t mining and work in a continuous 
f provision. It must be in doubt whether 
this roil bring about (he changes in 
attitude called lor anil the ••flexible" 
"highly motivated" workforce so be- 
lli veil of MSC policy i locum cuts. Li- 
teracy, numeracy ami communications 
underpin most occupational skills. 
More importantly, they give adults 
confidence anil control ami (lie ability 
to use the kind of information net- 
works described in the document ns the 
prerequisite of successful training 
schemes. It is difficult to see how the 
t mining system proposed here could 
tncklc these problems which will re- 
quire a comprehensive approach to the 
education of adults firmly established 
in the post-school sector Ml all levels 
with appropriate financial support for 
individuals and institutions. 

Those in work are specifically identi- 
fied as a priority group for skills 
updntine ana acquisition. Despite call- 
ing for the preservation of basic educa- 


MAKE THE RIGHT 
DECISION TODAY! 

Computerised business simulation exercises are 
the ideal learning experience for managers, 
supervisors and trainees. 

They are: 

* Enjoyable and exciting tor the participants. 
a Easy for the trainer to use. 

A wide range of business simulations covering 
marketing, production, finance and personnel 
decisions for various manufacturing and service 
industries are available from: 


Management Games Limited 

2 Wobum Street, Ampthlll 
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Centres, the Institute pi Training & Development and certain non-slatutory 
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lion and (raining opportunities for 
disadvantaged minorities, the docu- 
ment offers no real challenge to the 
forces deeply embedded in our labour 
market system which marginalize black 
people, women and those adult males 
clearly classified ns unskilled or semi 
skilled who are increasingly likely to be 


sKiiteu who are increasingly likely to be lundamental problems the strategy 
omofn job. In an extraordinary breast document identifies. Some of these 
beating exercise the MSC castigates have already been taken on board 
itself for the "failure” of its own small - for example, the desirability of 
scale training programmes for the continuing young people's education 
unemployed - TOPS and the Training and training for as long as possible in 
for Skills Programme. It suggests the order to protect them from competing 
virtual abandonment of what it calls in unequal terms in a harsh ana 
“speculative training or training for unwelcoming labour market. Other 
stock”. devices such as the shorter working 

Of course it is unrealistic to assume week, work sharing, the restriction of 
that we can train our way out of working time .recurrent education and 

Rllilrlino plenty of room for cowboy companies 

" UUUllIt offering training of Indifferent quality 

j I m at inflated prices. 

£1V1 anil It Several trends are emerging. One is 

the use of “open” learning systems 
which enable access to learning at a 
dyblvlll time and place to suit the client. The 

*L Open University, for instance, using 

□y r rankle Todd distance-learning techniques, has pro- 

Tn years to come the 1980s will prob- duced post-experience courses in a 
ably be viewed as the decade that saw a range of areas since the Venables 
significant shift in the provision of report. More recently several manage- 
education for adults. ment colleees have made their face-io- 


3,51)0,01)0 unemployed or that the rout 
of nil our economic problems is key 
skill shortages in the workforce, but 
(he rhetoric against speculative train- 
ing points to the MSC’s desire, which is 
nowhere coherently argued, to reduce 
Us own interventionist role in the 
labour market - a role that has more 
merit than is given credit fur in this 
strategy. This is not surprising, given 
the current political climate which has, 
of course, remained unchanged since 
the document's publication in April. 
But the MSC’s concern about "dis- 
placement” as a result of its own 
training schemes is surely somewhat 
ingenuous given the substantial loss of 
whole areas of industrial employment 
and therefore (raining opportunities 
over the past few years. The document 
is silent about u whole body of theory, 
some of it developed from the MSC’s 
own research, about the role that 
training can play in various strategies 
for economic change and recovery. 

There are n whole range of mechan- 
isms, dear to the heart of policy makers 
in more progressive times and" credited 
with some success elsewhere which 
could be used to tackle some of the 
fundamental problems the strategy 
document identifies. Some of these 
have already been taken on board 
- for example, the desirability of 
continuing young people’s education 
and training for as long as possible in 
order to protect them from competing 
in unequal terms in a harsh ana 
unwelcoming labour market. Other 
devices such as the shorter working 
week, work sharing, the restriction of 
working time , recurrent education and 

plenty of room for cowboy compnnies 
offering training of Indifferent quality 
at inflated prices. 

Several trends are emerging. One is 
the use of "open” learning systems 
which enable access to learning at a 
time and place to suit the client. The 
Open University, for instance, using 
distance-learning techniques, has pro- 
duced post-experience courses in a 
range of areas since the Venables 


education for adults. 

For while traditional non-vocatlonal 
adult education, has come under eco- 


ment colleges have made their face-to- 
face teaching “open” to people in work 
- who may pick up on teaching at times 
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nomic attack, continuing vocational that suit them best, 
education, having developed steadily Other trends are education that Is 
through the 1970s, is currently expand- “tailor-made” for the requirements of 
ingat an unprecedented rate. a specific group and the proliferation of 

Part of the impetus for this expan- “in-house training as opposed to 
sioa is a response by higher education expensive residents! courses. There is 
institutions to a forecast decline in also a small ’ but positive trend for 
student numbers, but it is also the groups of practitioners to devise their 
result of policy-led expectations among own learning, collaborating to tackle 
professional bodies and employers job-related problems independently of 
which makes continued work-related outside expertise, 
learning very much the norm in many Perhaps the most significant feature 
areas of working life. of recent years has been the rise of 

One estimate is that during 1976-77 “updating* as a rationale for post- 
up to eight million people may have experience education. This is not un- 
done some learning related to work, connected with the difficulties experi- 
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above all Paul Educational Leave are 
missing. The absence of this pcrs Mc 
live from an adult training strategy fc 
surely a scri.ms lack. PEL for example 
though the precise nature of entitle- 
ment ami provision varies from coun- 
try to country, has been fairly widelv 
accepted in Europe as an instrument of 
manpower planning, however limited 
and as a means of propagation the 
virtues of social and economic change 
And of course the document is wholly 
silent on the role a national training 
policy could play as an instrument of 
economic redistribution, as a means of 
casing the burden of unemployment 
and as a means of lessening the chances 
of long term unemployment. 

As yet wc do not have many clues as 
to the precise mechanisms for delivery 
of nn adult training strategy. Even the 
emphasis on local delivery, attractive 
ut first glance must be regarded as 
suspect . given how little that is intelligi- 
ble the MSC has to say about what is 
strategic about its training strategy. 
Given the MSC wishes to reduce its 
own interventionist role in the labour 
market both in terms of job creating 
and training, and given the lack of any 
firm position be accorded to the educa- 
tion service in the development of an 
adult training strategy it is likely alas 
that local delivery may prove to be the 
conscious or unconscious mechanism 
whereby the real redistribution process 
takes place - between the inner cities 
and the shires, between those in and 
our of work, between women and men 
and between those who have access to 
education and training and those wbo 
do not. 

The author teaches at Southwark Insti- 
tute of Adult Education and is via 
chairman of the London Borough of 
Newham education committee. 

a substantial part of our effort now 
consists of working with senior man- 
agement at health service offices to 
plan educational programmes. These 
take into account organizational, pro- 
fessional and individual needs. This 
side of our work is as important as the 
resulting education itself. 

A purely ’‘updating’’ approach fo- 
cuses upon learning content ar the 
expense of the learning process and it 
addresses only instrumental aspects of 
the person. But if we look at mistakes 
in performance It is clear that they 
reflect the whole person. To redress 
them we need not just more know- 
ledge, but also to support reflection 
upon practice and the development of 
maturity und self-awareness. This can- 
not be achieved by passive, impersonal 
teaching. It requires an emphasis on 
active, self-directed learning. 

The most exciting challenge to post- 
experience education is that its whole 
raison fire is to improve perform- 
ance. The greatest threat to its success 



There have been many new initiatives enced by non -vocational education, 
since that date which have added The emphasis there on education as an 
substantially to that number. agency for enlightenment and self- 

Now central government has en- development is replaced in an updating 
tered the arena with the setting up of approach, such as PICKUP’S, by an 
two new schemes: the PICKUP (Pro- emphasis on work-related content. But 
fessional. Industrial aad Commercial can we afford to design post-experi- 
Updating) Scheme from the Depart- ence education on this criterion alone? 
ment of Education and Science and the The experience of the National 
Open Tech under the aegis of the Health Service’s continuing education 
Manpower Services Commission. The unit for architectural staff suggests that 
new developments combined look set updating is only one element of a useful 
to .transform the face of post-experi- post-experience education service, 
ence .vocational education over the This unit, set up at the Institute of 
next few years. The question is, into Advanced Architectural Studies, Uni-’ 
what? verity of York, in 1979 and funded by 

There Is no doubt of the need to the Department of Health and Social 
continue learning in order to achieve Security, has a brief to provide an 
and maintain a high standard of work educational service for architectural 


performance. Mistakes cost lives in 
some tragic instances, while less 
dramatic out still serious penalties 
include lost time and money. There arc 
also decrements in the quality of life for 
; clients Hnd consumers. Mistakes in day 
to day practice can scurcely be 
humane, and so continuing education 
is inevitably bound up with profession- 
al ethics. 

Existing provision is bewilderingly 


staff in the health service and in .related 
private architectural practices. 

The unit’s effort was initially concen- 
trated on three main areas: a program- 
me of research into the educational 
needs of different staff groupings; the 
development of educational events, 
mainly held "in-house” around the 


trusting provision is bewtidenngly design and production of educational 

E luralist with involvement from pro- materials. To this was added a service 
sssional and cprpo&U; associations, offering information on educational 
trade unions, the public utilities, Indus- events and materials widely available 
try and commerce, the Business and However, we soon found that unless 
Technician Education Council, and th? organization has an internal system 
local and central government depart- for planning continuing education 

mPnlC in urirtiliMH In Inclif lllinne n F nBrlinnnli/m 1— : ? , . ■ 
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ments, m addition to institutions qf participation in learning tends to take 
further and higher education. Since place pn an ad hoc basis with corres- 
there is no validating system there is pondingly patchy results. Accordingly 


instead of being designed for the joo. a 
good continuing education service 
needs staff development for the 
teachers and planners who run > l - 11 
needs ongoing research to ensure the 
appropriateness of what is offered. It 
needs a good information service ana 
the development of educational mate- 
rials. It also requires work with oiem 
organizations both to help them plan 
continuing education effectively, a hu 
to start an "enabling” process within 
the organization so that education can 
be put into effect. 

The quality of existing provision 

varies enormously. Some of it ts in- 
adequate in wnys that make it hard to 
construct a good service simply ?? 
expanding or extending it. It may 
to improve practice - but too often is 
predicated upon the principles q> 
knowledge transmission. Its pa T|lC !‘ 
pants are experienced - but this expen- 
ence is not necessarily incorporate*! 
into the learning situation as an ack- 
nowledged resource. Changes in pf& L - 
' tlce can only be implemented wttnm 
the work setting - yet existing , re- 
sources are too often concentrated on 
the practitioner in tlie classroom rather 
than on the practitioner in institutional 
life. . 

The possibilities are all there. But » 
remains to be seen whether they will oc 
developed in a coherent and principle a 
way. 

The author is a research fellow at th* 
NHS continuing education unit for 
architectural staff, Institute of Advanced 
Architectural Studies, University o] 
York. 
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education for employment 

Beware becoming son of YOP 


by John Pardoe 

n penile repented assurances by the 
chaifman of the Manpower Services 
Commission and the Secretary of 
State for Employment that the 
Youth Training Scheme is on course 
to meet its target, few people seem 
to believe it. Comment in the press 
over the last few weeks has been 
increasingly sceptical. 

Some of this scepticism should be- 
taken with a hefty pinch of salt. 
Many of the sceptics have a profes- 
sional axe to grind. Some profession- 
al educators simply cannot believe 
ttaat anything can be delivered with- 
out their midwifery. They think they 
have an inalienable right to the 
monopoly an inalienable right to the 
monopoly provision of education, 
training and anything elesc to do with 
young people . They could all of them do 
with a training course in professional 
humility and be forced to study the col- 
lected works by Ivan Illtch! 

There are, however, some very 
real problems with the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme which the Manpower 
Services Commission will have to get 
to grips with very shortly if the 


i'.'. / . 






whole scheme is not to end up smell- 
ing like the Youth Opportunities 
Scneme. 

The YOP failed because it was not 
a vocational training scheme. Most 
of its young participants received no 
effective training at all and came to 
see the scheme as a cynical ruse to 
take their names off tne unemploy- 
ment register. 

The Youth Training Scheme was 
never intended to be son of YOP. 
Yet some of the schemes now being 
approved by the area manpower 
boards have so insignificant a train- 
ing content as to make a mockery of 
the scheme’s name. 

Part of the problem is that most of 
the big names in British industry 
have simply failed to meet the chal- 
lenge of the scheme. 

In the early days of the new 
scheme it was hoped that a high 
proportion of places would be pro- 
vided by those big companies which 
had always given excellent training to 
their own staff. It was assumed that 
they had spare training capacity and 
thif they would welcome the chance 
to fill this while at the same time 
demonstrating the excellence of their 
training and their sense of social re- 
sponsibility. 

Unfortunately, it has not worked 
out like that. Tne depth of the reces- 
sion has been greater than anyone 
expected and has hit even the largest 
companies. Mass redundancies have 
not created the best climate in which 
to take on a large number of new 
young trainees. 

The result is that the number of 
places provided by these big com- 
panies is far smaller than was origi- 
nally hoped. The Manpower Services 
Commission has therefore had to 
look to local authorities and entrep- 


reneurial managing agents for more 
places than it origin ally intended. 

Sight and Sound Education Li- 
mited always intended to play on 
active role in the Youth Training 
Scheme. Originally, we did not en- 
visage being a managing agent. We 
assumed that our role would be to 
provide off-the-job training to other 


managing agents, who would prob- 
ably be large industrial and commer- 
cial employers. 


Sight ana Sound has a long record 
of training for the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission stretching back to 
1973. It offered the MSC exactly 
what it wanted: training centres open 
all the year round, staggered weekly 


intake, and intensive and highly cost- 
effective skills courses. Moreover, 
Sight and Sound’s programmed 
learning techniques assured the MSC 
that wherever a Sight and Sound 
centre operated the quality of the 
training would be identical. 

The company is the largest clerical 
and commercial training organization 
in the United Kingdom and the most 
widely used keyboard training orga- 
nization in the world, where its train- 
ing systems are in use in 40 coun- 
tries, 19 languages and on 23 diffe- 
rent keyboards. . . . . , 

In 1981 Sight and Sound decided 
to cooperate with the MSC in the 
pilot scheme for the YTS, and pro- 
vided 1,100 training places for work 
otitic rnnrses. We ottered 26 weeks 


Sco^«: wroft«ed 26 weeks 
off-the-job training and 24 weeks 
work experience. 

It was our experience and success 
in this pilot scheme which convinced 
us that we could and should become 
a managing agent under the Youth 

Training Scheme. 

Sight and Sound had already 
signed managing agency agreements 
with the MSC for over 4,000 training 
places in nine training centres at 
London, Bath University. Bnsto , 
Birmingham. Manchester Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

We are determined that for our 
trainees at least the YTS will offer 


what its name implies, and not occu- j 
pational therapy tor the unemployed! 
Instead of the bare minimum of 13 
weeks off-the-job training - which 
seems far too often to have become I 
the maximum - we are providing 20 1 
weeks. The curriculum includes 
keyboarding, computer studies, copy- 
typing, word processing, data entry, 
audio-typing, shorthand, book-keep- 
ing, payroll and life and social skills. 
Trainees can take some or all of 
these according to their ambitions 
and aptitudes and can change direc- 
tion at any time. 

A typical trainee will start with 
eight weeks full-time training in a 
Sight and Sound centre. This will be 
followed by about three months 
work experience with one day a 
week back in the training centre. 
There will then be a further period 
of full-time training of some five 
weeks, followed by a final period of 
five to six months' work experience 
with day release back in our centre. 
The 20 weeks off-the-job training is 

- built up therefore of 13 weeks nill- 

■ time training and 36 days of day 
• release. 

i There are those in the MSC ond 
r elsewhere who scratch their heads in 

■ wonder at how all this can be done 

- within the block grant. While others 
in industry and colleges of further 

1 education moan and groan about the 

- lack of funds and pare their training 

3 to the bone to make ends meet, 
l Sight and Sound has intentionally 
i picked up the Government’s chal- 
i Tenge on behalf of the private sector 

- of industry. 

. At this stage. 1 am profoundly 
i glad that we decided tn become a 
r managing agent in our own right. 
i Some of the inquiries we arc receiv- 
e ing front other managing agents ab- 
out providing their on-the-job train- 
d ing are, frankly, scandalous. ■ They 
n seem to think they can use Sight and 

4 Sound’s training reputation as a fig- 
t- leaf to hide the miserable cheap- 
t- skate schemes they arc hoping to 
t- foist on unsuspecliug young people. 

If area manpower boards are passing 
these schemes it can only be out of 
d desperation or carelessness. 
ie Sight and Sound is happy to pro- 
> vide first-class off-the-job training 
k either on our own premises or on 
ts those of another managing agent or 
ts employer. But we do not wish to talk 
to people who see off-the-job train- 
ss ing as the excessive price they have to 
id pay for cheap labour . 
ie Anyone who wants to see what 
[h British industry ought to be doing 
under the YTS might care to visit 
ly id’s agricultural division at Billmg- 
ts ham and the Sight and Sound train- 
's ing centre there. At least no one at 
at ICI seems to think that the YTS fe 1 
)!, oft the back of a lorry just for their 

>1, benefit. 


« to local authorities and entrap- trainees at 

Dancing with the devil 

Chris Webb local context, these Issues of j< 


The author is managing director of 
Sight and Sound Education Ltd. 




igin of the Notting Dale Technolo- .l.. -open access - learning by 
Centre, as it puts both its educa- . . .. moc {g| 0 f t hrf Urbau Studies 
>aal thrust and Its "enterprise" into Cenl * e ^id be translated into an 
“ effective technology centre^ ^ 


■■ w;imuiugy anu vucauuuai wan.- _ U p a [earning case iui rung, 

5- A .s long ago as 1977/78 the work ^employed people within electro- 
vanous students at the Urban Stu- . computers and modem office 
s Centre was revealing both a ’ ms fwo - to make the same 
fraction and a transformation of fgH|ities available to a range of peo- 
r local west London economy. le ^in the "community", from 

JVse two effects were producing small businessmen 

bleak prospect for both youth ana by need, such as the a 

lult employment and this opinion redundant. Three - to use these co 
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the Nora and Siemens reports ducts within the technology, so tn 
m Europe, both indicating net job jobs would be created within lea y 
* due to the application of mic- spawned firms. This 1 last int . 
schnology in various ‘‘office’’ con- particular can look like i^ere rheto 
h. Equally clear was the fact that given the inability of natmn-statesto 
Qrmation technology, penetrating cope with this within the deveope 
It does all the occupational group- world 1 , . „ t „„ hnfmhn . 

P that economists can devise, was it must be clear to all t^hoop 
‘ng to be both a job killer, creator bic adults that the young, in general, 
d transformer simultaneously - learn with impressive speed an i t 
nee, the Faustian connotation of jty witliin computer-basedte 
s tttlel ay. At Notting Dale this was trans 

Notting Dale Technology Centre, Kted into two Mjor pohc^One, 
was an attempt to address, in a that there would be no acaaemic 


Encylopaedia of 
occupational health and 
safety 3rd edition 
(completely revised and 
updated) 

In the light of recent developments all the entries have 
been brought up-to-date and many have been rewritten 
so as to take account of progress and trends in industrial 
toxicology and can cero logy, wider adoption of 
epidemic logical methods, studies of the immune 
response, widespread concern for improving the working 
environment, increasing workers’ participations and 
strengthening preventive standards and legislation. It is 
an Indispensable reference work presented objectively 
and systematically, even for those without prior 
specialised or technical knowledge. The accent is placed 
on practical information and on the safety precautions to 
betaken against the main hazards encountered in each 
branch of industry. Volume 1 is now available and Volume 
2 will be ready by September. 

ISBN 92-2-103289-2 (2 volumes) £78 

Pre-publication price (until 31st July, 1 983): £63 

The Catalogue ofILO publications Is available on 
request. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Branch Office JOiLSfo. 

96/98 Marsham Street jfiwiljl 

London SW 1 P 4LY J 

Tel: 01 -828 6401 




FULL-TIME COLLEGE COURSES ^ 

IS MONTHS 

TEC Certlllcata In Computing Technology 
8 MONTHS 

TEC Higher Certificate In Computing Techology 

(Shortened courses can be arranged (or applicants with 
previous knowledge). 

SubjBCfi Foundation Electronics, tMgHBl TecnntquBS. Mcioelacironlca, 
Mforapiocauora, Mfcroccm purer Oaiied aysfams. Industrial Robotics. Hands-on 
Macnira cods and HigN Lavsl pnogrammrro FauH diagnosis and ATH, plus in 
* ooursa projocl wott. 

Next course commences t9th September. 

3 WEEKS 

<25th July to 12th August) 

TEC Microprocessor Control In Industrial Robot lea 

An IniMttivB course auflaWe for applicants wno already h»a aound 
software/tmrdwBra cornpui ing knowledge - e.g eiedcorwa and computing 
engine Bring leehnlclan end college lecturers wlalting lo update. (TEC approved 
at level IV). 

Prospectus from: , 


pressed self-interest. T^o, that the 
Teaming context would be nchly 
equipped and that the curricular 
thrust would be "learning by doing . 

I feel that it is less than semantic 
to stress ” learning" as opposed to 
"training", because this technology is 
an often anarchic medium for sett- 
directed learning. The challenge here 
is that such an approach needs the 
most excellent resource and leather 
management, as well as having an 
inherent demand for ongoing de- 
velopment In what is a very fast 

moving field. . - 

Of our first two generations ol 
trainees, the level of forma 
academic qualification from school 
was minimal. Personal inte , r “T 

electronic zvgi 1 jK 

arcades or a purloined was a 

more likely background! However 
the speed of learning and the range 
of competencies put together has 
often been formidable. This ts re- 
flected in the job placement rate in 
ITECs as far apart as Newcastle and 
Portsmouth. Many of these jobs are 
not in directly related information 

continued on page 24 


Engineers- Scientists - Technologists - Managers 

“IMPROVE YOUR MANAGEMENT POTENTIAL” 

with 

THE CERTIFIED DIPLOMA IN 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 

For free brochure contact: 

THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS (NHS) 
PO Box 244, London WC2A 3EE. Tel: 01-242 6855, Ext. 251/2 

or see us on Stand B1 2 at 
The National Educaiion and T raining Exhibition 


WTS for YTS 

REACH A-A-TEACH A LTD 

and 

WETHERBY TRAINING SERVICES (WTS) 

specialise In 

Baste Office Skills Training, using ssIMeachlng packages. Ttiey can supply them tor your own 
In-house laclllty or through over 70 Independent offleo haloing centres. 

SubleclB include: KEYBOARD, TYPEWRITING to RSA I and It standard. AUDIO. SHORTHAND, 
SAFETY WORD PROCESSING. MICRO-PROCESSING. COMPUTER FAMILIARISATION, 

' TELEPHONE. TECHNIQUES. BOOK-KEEPING and other subjects. 

Details tram: 

fteaclia-a-taacha Ltd, Stand B1 or 
2 Hastings Court, Coll Ingham, Wstharby, West Yorkshire. 

Tel: CoWngtism Bridge (0937) 1WM 
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hy Miketnoloy 

Faceil with the plight nf the capitals 
35-T.*J00 jobless, (lie Greater Lcuuliin 
Council set up tile Greater Lorn Ion 
Enterprise unaril (GLP.H) last 


November with some £3l)m to invest 
in the current year in industrial de- 
velopments in the area. 

The board is one of the agencies 
charged with implementing the 
GLC’s industrial strategy, aimed at 
providing "social I v useful and sus- 
tainable jobs". Other agencies in- 
clude a Popular Planning Unit, which 
aims to mobilize trade unionists and 
community groups to participate 


London’s 

skill 

resources 


and those engaged in academic and 
scientific work. Each network lias 
one or more buildings close to a 


groups have suggested training 
courses based on the recycling of 
clectro-mechanical and electronic 
equipment so that they could de- 
velop the deep diagnostic skills in- 


volved in the repair of such equip- 
ment. Some of these groups suggest 
that they would prefer a separate 


When academic success does 
not equal employability 


's suggest by Bill Kirkman 


actively in planning tile future of campus lint not on it. Experience 
their city. The Economic Policy shows that industrial workers and 
Group is developing n London in- community groups find university en* 
dust rial strategy, to provide a vjronments rather alienating (prob- 


framework within which to begin to ably most students do likewise but 
resolve the economic problems born *ben they haven’t as yet got much 
of restructuring, recession and unmet choice). 

needs. They provide an environment in 

Wherever Hie CiLEfJ intervenes to which belli can meet on neutral 
save or create jobs, it insists in con- ground mid where the projects 
Ycnlional companies, nn enternrise undertaken lend to be developmental 


von tin mi I companies, on enterprise 
planning agreements involving the 


and more activity based 


workforce, it also emuurnges coup- search orientated. 


endives and oilier innovative forms 
of democratic industrial structures. 


Each network will have n small 
core staff which can demystify scien- 


Sd those who work in London's ce and technology and appreciate the 
threatened factories anil workplaces deep tacit knowledge of industrial 
need (o know what oilier product workers mid those who live in the 
ranges or services they could work community. They could be S|wcial[y 
nil, if the GI.EB's inter ven lion were recruited, "nr seconded from a uni- 


te give [hem a say. 
Sadly, traditional 


management 


versity or a poly technic. 

Each network will be run by a 


power" struciures have prevented democratically-elected management 
"the workers" (including design committee which will represent corn- 
staff. technologists and researchers j, niuiiiiy croups, the academic insiitu- 
froin having any significant say in dons, the borough councils, trades 
planning the future of (heir enter- councils, cooperative development 
prise, or any access to research mid agencies and other groups and enter- 
develop mem facilities to develop prises with a legitimate interest in 


new products. 

But Greater London’s three univer- 
sities anil seven polytechnics offer n 
range of scientific and technical re- 


thc running and use of the networks. 

In most cases the networks will 
have sonic sort of "shop front” 
which builds on the tradition of sci- 


sources, material and human, hard to L*nce shops in Holland but links this 


match anywhere else in the world - 
and wilh little real contact with the 
community outside on which they 
depend, apart from limited contact 
with one side of industry. 

Technology networks are the 
GLEB's innovative attempt to bridge 
this gnp. In the current year, it is 


with real development and manufac- 
turing capabilities. 

In some instances workers in de- 


providing £3m to set these up, and 
buildings are now being completed 
and staff recruited Tot me first two. 


Three of the networks are geog- 
raphically based: the north ancf east 
network, in conjunction with the 
North London Polytechnic and the 
south-east network in conjunction 
with Thames Polytechnic and other 
local education institutions. A West 
London network is at the planning 
stage. 

Two of the networks arc product 
based. An energy network is being 
set up in conjunction with the 
Polytechnic of Central London and 
the Polytechnic of the South Bank, 


A new technology network involves nrnrtio- 

iw,™ w produce. 


dining factories may be involved in 
setting up smnll embryo units which 
when they become self-sustaining can 
move out as self-sufficient industrial 
units. Even at this embryonic stage 
there are strong indications that the 
networks will meet renl requirements 
in the community. 

Workers from sections of the elcc- 
tromechanic industry are now work- 
ing on motor-controller devices using 
micro-processors in a system which is 
likely to result in significant energy 
savings and provide a means of mov- 
ing from electro-mechanical equip- 
ment to electronics. 

The new technology network is 
working on an expert computer sys- 
tem in conjunction with a major 
teaching hospital to develop software 
which will diffuse the most up-to- 
date knowledge of the consultant 
back into the community and general 


academics from Queen Mary Col- 
lege, Imperial College, City Uni- 
versity, the Polytechnic of Central 
London and researchers at St Tho- 
mas's hospital. 


Tenants groups are working with 
the - energy network on products to 
reduce energy costs in their build- 
ings. Societies for the disabled and 
some of their advisers have produced 


— *■ — ■■ some or uieir advisers nave produced 

Networks will provide a creative a list of 457 products and services 
interface between the community which they require. Some women's 
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service will be reproducing the whole report on 
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all-women working environment until, 
they develop the competence and 
confidence to work with male col- 
leagues. 

Where a network helps a group to 
I develop 3 new product range they 
> could gain some royally or other 
i payments once the nctivity becomes 
profitable. These can be recycled 
I into the network to provide more 
extended services to the community. 

Those who question the ability of 
industrial workers and community 
groups to develop new products in 
this fashion could he reminded of the 
renin rk able plan for socially useful 
production by the workers at Lucas 
Aerospace in 1976. Faced with 
structural unemployment they prop- 
osed over 150 socially useful pro- 
ducts which in the long term would' 
conserve energy and material and 1 
provide socially useful work. In a sad 
reflection on our institutions, several 
nf the products proposed are now 
being manufactured in West Ger- 
many, Japan and elsewhere, but nut 
in Britain. 

The technology networks should 
provide mechanisms in which the 
community can identify its own 
needs and use its practical experience 
and knowledge to begin to address 
these. For academics it will provide 
an opportunity to serve the commun- 
ity which provides for them. 

The Centre for Alternative Indust- 
rial and Technological Systems 
(CAITS) originally located at the 
North-East London Polytechnic and. 
now at the North London 
Polytechnic, and the unit for the 
development of appropriate products 
(UDAP) at Coventry (Lancheslcr) 
Polytechnic, both institutions set upi 
by the Lucas workers, indicate that 
these organizations also provide fas- 
cinating students’ projects and that 
students working on them display 
much higher levels of motivation 
than on some artificially contrived 
project - provided simply to meet 
the project requirement. 

The proposal for technology net- 
works in London has already 
attracted international attention and 
a conference in May, hosted jointly 
by the GLEB, the CAITS and the 
north and east network attracted) 
academics and community workers 
from Denmark. Holland and the Un- 
ited States and showed clearly that 
an international requirement exists 
for facilities of the kind proposed in 
London. Underlying the whole phi- 
losophy of the networks is a belief 
that the most important asset in solv- 
ing London's problems, is the skill 
and ingenuity of its people. The net- 
works are one way of unlocking that. 

The author is director of the technolo- 
gy division at the Greater London 
Enterprise Board, a professor at the 
Technical University of Denmark and 
an Alternative Nobel Prize winner. 


It is perfectly possible to graduate 
successfully from a university without 


developing any skill in the use uf 
figures, any ability of communicate 
ideas to other people or nny capacity; 


for working col labors lively with other 
people in groups. Anyone who did 
emerge from n university in that condi- 
tion would face serious employment 
problems. It is fair to add, of course, 
that such a person would be a pretty 
rare bird. Few people in practice 
choose to live so narrowly or singlc- 
niindedly during their student career. 

The fact, however, that it would be 
possible to succeed in higher education 
without developing these particular 
skills and attributes underlines a most 
significant point, namely that the 
things which make for academic suc- 
cess are not synonymous with the 
qualities that make for employability. 
The corollary of that is that the skills 
which are sought by employers do not 
coincide exnctly with academic sub- 
jects, and for many jobs, the subject of 
study is of only marginal significance 
though of course the quality of study 
and the achievement in it are of great 
importance. 

In the past two or three years the 
demand for graduates has tightened, as 
an inevitable reflexion of the overall 
problem of high unemployment. The 
fact that the market is tighter and more 
selective has caused employers to lay 
much more emphasis than In the past 
on certain basic skills and aptitudes, 
and to seek evidence of them in the 
applicants for the jobs which they have 
on offer. Some of these skills are 
sought by pretty well all employers, 
and their possession can be said to be 
virtually essential. 

A list of such widely required skills 
would certainly include numeracy, in 
the sense of ability to understand and 
work with numerical data; the ability to 
communicate effectively with other 
people. “Any discipline, but must be 
numerate" as a feature in a job descrip- 
tion is now commonplace. 

These basic skills are within reach of 
almost any graduate although many 
may have doubts about their own ability 
in particular respects. They can cer- 
tainly be developed during the course 
of a university career not only by 
careful choice of options within a 
subject but also by extra-mural activi- 
ties. Any participation in a student 
committee is likely to involve effective 
collaboration with other people. 

These basic skills are not of course 
the only ones which are relevant to 
employers in today's conditions. Some 
familiarity with computers is definitely 
an asset, and for many jobs a sine qua 
non. Again, it should not be difficult to 
acquire. The use of computers is 
certainly not restricted now to science 
subjects and in Cambridge, for exam- 
ple, there are excellent short courses in 
computing for arts students. 

Another valuable asset for many 


Dancing with the devil 


continued from page 23 
technology industries but in the small 
company sector where new processes 
and equipment are being explored. 
They often want all-round aptitude - 
someone who can set up, run and 
reconfigure a programme; use Pres- 
tcl-stylc viewdata; wordprncess and 
use the peripheral packages and, 
maybe, be able to lift the fid of the 
computer to see what is wrong when 
it goes down! 

Some of the "skill bundles” being 
required in the markct-plncc are very 
broad indeed. A typical case might 
be someone who can run a multi- 
function network; retrieve, edit and 
format information; have good En- 
glish clerical accuracy but also make 
■l nil into instantly "pretty" data, 
using high resolution graphics, be- 
cause of the nature of the business. 
All this kind of activity in the "mic- 
ro" market and within elect ranks 
tends to be far removed from the 
traditional "computer studies course" 
und one needs to keep up with the 
demands of 16 bit micros, networks, 
new generation languages and so on. 


This is where the aspect of open 
access can be all Important. It allows 
the place to be used by all kinds of 
people who want' or need access to 
the equipment and space. If the cen- 
tre, as it does, has a microcomputer 
maintenance section, then local em- 
ployers will see young people mend- 
ing complex machines. If they want 
to put up pages on Prcstel, then 

ra trainees will show them how it 
ie. All this makes the centre a 
practical demonstration of skills in a 
way that the normal labour channels 
cannot. This is particularly important 
for young people without formal 
quali Mentions. 

Perhaps more important than this 
though, is that open access turns the 
great wealth of local intelligence into 
potential services nnd products. In an 
era of structural unemployment this 
has to be one possible tactic to make 
Icarning/training arid employment a 
sensible equation! Certainly at Not- 

ting Dale we have floated four em- 
ploying companies Out, in micro- 
computer maintenance, software de- 
velopment. aids for the disabled and 


jobs, particularly ns industry and com- 
merce become more and more interna- 
tional. in a measure of competence in a 

foreign language and there are plenty 
of opportunities for students to acquire 

Obviously no one student is likely to 
be able to develop nil these skills 
(though numeracy, communication 
skills and the ability to work with 
others in groups could be seen as the 
“three Rs ,T of modern society). What is 
at least as important as specific skills, is. 
the possession of certain attitudes, and 
in particular a realistic altitude to 
change. 

Gone are the days when one could 
expect to do the same job with the 
same employer for 40 years. Even the 
most confident forecasters are unlikely 
to commit themselves to precise pre- 
dictions about the types of work which 
will be common in JO years time, or 
about the skills which will be needed to 
carry them out. 

The safest prediction is that many of 
them will be different from the jobs 
and skills commonly needed today. 
The rapidity of technological change is 
a major factor affecting the shape and 
nature of employment and the ability 
not simply to recognize this but to cope 
with it is perhaps the most important 
attribute for anyone emerging from 
high education today. 

Three or four years in a university or 
polytechnic, with the opportunities 
which such an experience offers for 
study in depth, for exploring new ideas 
and for testing one's abilities in diffe- 
rent directions, undoubtedly gives to 
the graduate an enormous advantage 
in the present competitive world. That 
is not to say that he or she will make 
without difficulty the transition from 
study to employment. It is to say that 
he or she will be in a position to 
develop the skills needed for such a 
Successful transition. 

The opportunities are there. What is 
needed above all is an appreciation of 
the circumstances which make make it 
important to use opportunities realisti- 
cally. 

Careers services are certainly con- 
scious of this, and the emphasis in onr 
work has been changing in consequ- 
ence. We are constantly encouraging 
people to use the varied facilities 
available to them, to take part in 
activities, to fallow appropriate 
courses ( such as the insight courses run 
in many universities as part of the 
programme developed by the Careers 
Research and Advisory Centre which 
is designed to provide students with a 
distilled but realistic appreciation of 
management problems). 

The need to acquire and develop 
skills is in essence the need to build for 
oneself a base from which one can 
move in whatever direction is neces- 
sary to cope with changing conditions 
and circumstances. 

The author Is head of the Cambridge 
University Careers Sendee. 

polyphonic synthesisers. The young 
employees have to pick up the truths of 
working together, organization, eco- 
nomies and quality control. We have to 
learn some of the truths of business 
organization and capital management. 

Perhaps even more critically, we 
have had to configure new rela- 
tionships between local authorities, 
private interests, our own earnings 
and traditional sources of venture 
capital. It is clear that these new 
models offer some hope for com- 
munity enterprise and employment. 

Much vocational argument its un- 
comfortably in the derelict areas of 
Britain. A Road to Wigan Pier tour of 
Britain can only underline this! 
However, I would argue that this 
technology centre model, based on 
firm notions of learning, local rele- 
vance, open access and enterprise, can 
offer a tactic to people grappling with 
unemployment. It can also ofter 
alternative thoughts to the political, 
social and economic problems of which 
this technology is part. 

The author is director of the Netting 
Dale Urban Studies Centre, west 
London. 
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Grants 


Universities i 

Open University 

J! A Horton, £24.3*1 (“>'» M*wj ktwt 

I?Tl 7 j? 500 from the GnhJin I «Miniiatinn for 
a sunk in the Fnw Aits C “colouring oi 
jSr C NIorgRn und Dr V. EMI. £74.201) 
Ki? Lcverhufnic Trust (chancing role of 

EtfeSl in Ensta'j ...l« rn* r 
kii i Oass (in conjunction with Professor F. J. 
Vte' Of East Anglin i, fUMl™ from the Royal 
Society iTroodos uphiulile project). 

Bristol . . 

n .u Green LW.900(mciat and carbon mulliplc 

K)?p" feU A.E. Wal^- U3.6M (|as 
vntde protein); Dr S. A. R. Kno*. £-4,' 95U 
{imuiheaium chemistry); Dr C. i' 

£24,500 (hydrocarbons and C02). Dr J. Gerratl, 
£13 494 (valence bond studies); all from the 
SERC. 

DiR B. Barlow, £56,656 (muscarinic receptors); 
n r D M. Lewis. £38.988 (muscles and inncrva- 
lion): Dr I. D. Wnkerlcy, £31.592 (milk-cjcciion 
reQexi, all from the MRC; Profcswr F. L Bourne 
£99 094 (gut immune response t; Dr G. Clarice and 
Dr). B. Wakerley. £35,725 (clectrophyslology of 
the hypothalamus). 

Professor F. J. Bourne and Dr T. J- Newby. 
£24 22)) from t monoclonal antibodies) all from the 
ARC. 

Dr D. 5. Bcrridae and Mr S. L. Mill ham, £60.980 
(fostering breakdown); Dr E. J- Robinson, 
158,610 (verbal communication); DrD. A. Eggin- 


Recent publications 


The Idlest - No In - in ihc University of London 
Institute of Education Bedford Way Papers is ihc 
report of ihc Curriculum Review Unit Jniilul 
Training Panel on “Teaching I'othicul Lttvracv . 

. . you should ceiend V»ur caitilugiie some 
i.r ihc fundamental ingredients ><f ijoIIikjI literacy 
lo include a few basic realities of which all v-.cieiio 
have to recognise, he they capital isi or uu-i.ihsi or 
mixed or Marxist" - Sir Keith Joseph in 1075. To 
find nut hnw tlic pruspectv lie. contact Informa- 
tion Officer. UL IE. 20 Bedford Way. London 
\VC 1 1 1 0A L Tel 111 -n3u 1 5m i. 
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158,610 (verbal communication); Dr D. A. Eggin- 
lon £22,197 (current cost accounting); Professor 
M. Stewart, £20,000 (voluntary sector in leisure); 
Ms A. C. Madeod, £18,800 (child care procced- 
Idii); Mr A. F. Osborn, £16,470 (childhood 
separation), all from the SSRC. 

Mr P. Hlllyard, £36.000 from the Department of 
the Environment (private rented housing in 
Northern Ireland); Dr J. P. W. Webber, £27,243 
from the Ministry or Defence (stress concentra- 
ikmi In damaged CFRP); Professor L. F. Crab- 
tree, £20.003 from the Ministry of Defence 
(aerodynamic and thermal loads); Dr S. Fenton. 
£13,500 from the Commission for Racial Equably 
(health and social services and ethnic minorities); 
Professor M. Stewart, £10,925 from the London 
Borough of Hackney (decentralization In local | 
government); Dr C. A. Pcnnock. £10,280 from 
me South Western Regional Health Authority 
(Uritan sulphate metabolism); Professor I. A. 
Silver, $45,493 from the University of Pennsylva- 
nia (stroke and shuck); Dr M. Green. S35.UOU 
from the American Chemical Society ImctaJIa- 
ling compounds); Mr W. Barker. DG993.U0Q 
frain the Bernard van Leer Foundation I Parent 
and Health Visitor Child Development Project); 
Dr J. 0. Kyle, DG20.00U from the European 
Cultural Foundation (European Sign Language 
Research Centre); Professor A. J. F- Webster. 
£60,000 from the Home of Rest for Horses (air 
hygiene In stables); Dr C. J. Elson, £34.071 from 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Council t Immunologic- 
el abnormalities and tin symptoms); Professor D. 
L Easty, £31,578 from the Wellcome Tiusl 
(herpes and keratocytes); Professor N. R. Butler. 
£24.125 from International Centre for Child 
Studies (running of centre); Dr A. B. Tullo. 
£18,188 from the wollcomc Trust (eye disease and 
herpes); Mr C. Morris, £41,000 rroin Data Type 
Terminals Lid (graphics workstation). 


Keeping up the style 

Contemporary Israeli dance has moved along two converging streams, 
drawings sustenance from traditional ethnic styles, while keeping pace 
with more recent experiments. Native choreographers like Domy Reiter 
Soffer are now internationally recognized, while some of the most 
dramatic productions have used Israeli dancers like the Bat-Dor 
Company (illustrated) and overseas choreographers. Pictured are 
Bat-Dor productions of Paul Taylor’s Cloven Kingdom (above) and Domy 
Reiter Soffer's Notturni ed Alba. Pictures courtesy of the Jerusalem 
review of arts and letters, Ariel. 


Turn new Schools. <.’■ tuned reports were published 
■in June 24. "Siip/wiiiijf thintren's biting Utifmtt . 


TTvv - ( Him 


Mr William C. Shaw, ai pro-cnl senior lecturer in 
■ ■rlhiidontiL-N .11 the Welsh Nalmnul Sc Inn d of 
Med klne. has been appointed In the newly 
established clmir of orthodontics ;md deniiil.iu.il 
development -ii ihc University «il M . inchest er 


llr Paul M. Uratden, senior lecturer in the 
department of engineering m i he University of 
Utirhain. has been appointed t" Ihc ?»ic Jsiiiu-s 
W ot Hlcsnn Chair <<f I’loduitlon Eneiueei Input llie 
University of Newcastle upon Tvne. The ehaii was 
endowed hy Northern Lneinvciing Industries I -id 
through the Univeisiiy ««T Newcastle upon lyiic 
Development Tiirsl. 


I'ruhsMir llurdun Roderick, ai present Professor 
ol Aduli Education and duct lor of Ihc division ol 
continuing education nl ihc L'noerslly of Shef- 
field, bus nevn uppoinietl 10 the chair ill mini I and 
continuing education ui Lhe Univeisity College. 
Swansea. 


written hv David 1 [oulion and Richard Willey, 
examines policy issues for local authorities and 
primary school, while Jan Harding's “SVitown 
Off; the st ti’iicf e,luciHien of Kiris" . looks alone of 
lhe longest -st. Hiding points of conic ni Ion in 
curriculum development. Coni. tel Longman Re- 
sources Uni l at 3.V3S Tanner Kow. Turk. AOI 
I JP. 


Professor Maurice C raft und Dr MaJclemc Atkins 
■if Nottingham University facullj ol education 
have prepared a report (ui the Swann Committee 
on "i mining TVrtivicn of Kihnu Minority fviii- 
mutiiiy i-unt’iiiigi'i" . For copies contact Chris line 
II. Shinn. Education Secreiury. Fiicully of Educa- 
tion. Univeisity til Nnnincham. NC>7 2RD or ring 
(IHSU2) %I01 
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Appointments 


Universities 


Heariershlps: HrS. A. K. KnoxUnorgnnlcdieinls- 
Irtli !>r A. Uerkelt (bnluro); Hr .1. I.. Bur Urn 
( derma mingy): Ur W. J. Plumb ridge ImcchunicHl 
engineering!. 

Manchester 

Senior lcclureshlps: T'l J I W lic.ikin 
lp-.ychi.iir> I \> 1 H Talli nn ( psvclu.il ry). 

Buckingham 

Readership; Dr David Smilh (life sciemes - 

&nlor B |KluresWpsj Mr Jonathan Robinson I law). 
Mr David Greenaway (economics). 


Forthcoming Events. 


The next History Workshop London seminar will 
have Rodney Mace and Ales Pons speaking on 
“Imperialism. Nuiionnlism and Arctiiicciurc In 
Britain. 188U-1914" at lhe Black Horse pub. 
Rat hb one Place. Wl, at 7.30pm on July * 
Admission free. 


Mr Jn Grlmonri 
Buckingham 

hullo wing ilrc- installation of (he Chnncvllor. Lord 
llailsham nf Mankbonc. nn July 23. honorary 
degrees will be conferred on The Rl linn Lord 
Bcloff of Wolvcrcme HJL.iu). Sir Ralph Il.tieuun 
KBE. I lis Hmi'iur Professor Fr.im.wu Forte. Sir 
John Kemlifw (till DSc) and The Rl Hon Joseph 
Ciiimiuid (1.1.13) 



Lord Beloff 


PI Open Universit y programmes July 2 to Friday 8 July 


Saturday July 2 

HQ 

•JS Evduilon. Adaptive Radiation ol the Stiver 

The 

... Oitaiani (D3»: prog 2). 

Omnium Theory and Atomic Structure. 

™ Mittamau'cSl Modeh amt tfeSidi. Etgen-valuei 

'» ^^SSrJSSX^S&BcanonOc 

** SS^^oKSnacred Place, (A101; 

^j|j|coi>gy Foundation Course. Flirt In the Field 

Wry- WLr and the Medli (U2D2; pm* 2). 

** Efc®MU ol Murte. Harmonic Aneiyifi. t(A241: 

Pro We ml. Externel World (AJU; 

*®48 sewiiwotb Century England: a changing cul- 
I, Eaperimemet PhUowphy IA2Q3: pnM l'Ji 

"■« Pnrpwe and Planning (n the Corrlcutom. Hansrl 
MdQreiel: What doe* the Tale Tell? (E204: prog 

” W ^menial, of Human Qeograpby. Space In ibe 

' l ' 1 * j^’^^w'Sodology . Housing to Blrm- 

' U0 * ^ &iu»l. Riulltey net*. 

3= prog W). 

w Matnemitlo Actor, the Curriculum. Chewing h 
KS ^ Novel mtd lu Legacy. 

wage 

• lh « Indunry and Us Marisei* (D208: prog 

,Ui> Ait 6 Modernism: Manet to Pollock. 

and the Revotutfoor Kail WcickraeUier 

,l, °* of ,n «™ n,anls md 

“““■Siring Qu sneii 1 . Style & Texture (A3M: 


7.16* Aru Foundation Course. Religion, Qipeilsnce 
7.3F Coune. The Ou«llon Why 

8350* Sip tVl5S0. Cellini and ihr DecoraUvo 

23,40* cirapuiei*. Sytiem. Anslyrt, 

Intei™wf40‘) (M252: prog 3 

Sunday July 3 

“if Image, and Information. Viewing the Invisible 

5:52: JsaS^jff(^ , S#S x 
714# 

e JSO- Sinfllei III the Fandly. The Profewlon^ Network 

aao* ES* 1 F^dattan a 

Theme' Skeletal Adaption* (SlOi. prtsi*)' 

6JK* 

948 SEPrST T too^ing Fommrd m Your 
„10 Er^^Mitag Medunlci: Solid,. Stniciurei (T232: 

11.00 tUnography-MlgraWry Pmerni of the Ptd« 
, UB it^SmStcatlon end Sodnty. Designing 
11.80 Bl^adFuacdon. Mammal, In Wa.er 

lis Wa^sstts^ 

; -fegfS— — A " 

BBC1 . _ ... iMfruments anil ihcti Mudc- 


7.18* Social PiydmfcFJ'. Analysing die Analyte, I 

738* SehnolSffi Foondetion Count Ahei the Hal- 
ved CT10T: prog U)- 

RAMO 4tVHF) 

aaa Modem Modemntim: Manei lo Polloeli. Heart- 
Held: John Wlllei IA315: piog 70l 
7,18 The Nineieemh Cemu'j Novel and In Legacy 
Thomu Htfdr'* Fociiv (Am*. Id) 

748 Managemem and lhe School Pailoial Caic 
(E323: prog 8)- 

Monday July 4 

Tha Cannot of Education In Britain. RE - A 
e ' M sJtaWe Cuefor lhe Law? (EZ’3: pros 5h 
8X0 An Imroduciion 10 Sociology. Housing In Blnn- 

6H* SShsFounSthm Poune'. Relsilom. Ringing the 

7J0* TechnofowFoiin Gallon bourse FllH In lhe Field 

7.45 fte^En^lenmenl. The Noth' Savage (A204 


a 1 
- 

SW UI Ireland. Part J The Wider Impllcallons 
Ml* ftwil’ ro 8 7). 

A S* n 'om |, lcatbn Syiiemi. Telephone System,; 
740 a^TOl: prop IQL 

Sy™mimy tod Molecular Biology. Ribowme 
prog io). 

Society, tdeologle, of School Music 


ur S3g ^att ,4jsa.a^ 

,,09 

liOKOPy (S30J: ptog w) 

W* ™ w "" 

I n 201‘. prog 19)- 


17.10 Eurkuluin in Action Wbai Did I Do. 1 (P2J4* 

2J40 I^ace and Sedlmentaiy Proeewi: Caw Studios 
” In Earih Science <S3?i : p .^l 
oau Social Work. CMnmunliv Work Md Socieiy- 
RMHbone&Rei Change (DEIOe: prog 8) 

VStP Twentieth Century Poet*. Dutno Elegies t Ay*. 

848* fSrtempotary Imum tn Education Skinhead, in 

2130 Aru^ourriatioTA-urse- RudcJf Otto on ihn 
Rational and rhe Non-Rallunal in Religion I A ml 

2180* ?c&n3l«y Foundalton Course. After the liar- 
veil ITIOl: prog l- 1 )- 

S’fKlneternlh CeMuy Mnj and hsLegacy. 

Thom#, Hardy , Poeiry (A3I2- pn^g 10J. 

2348 Penonaliiy and Learning. How w Survive lEMl 
prog 20). 


Tuesday July 5 


6 - M a : 

840* etlWB ' ot ,ht plllCC 

B8S* funrtton 

» ®3pe»wjrsr 


7,4 S World Polltrct The Rise und Fall i»t britaui « 
■vanerl-im Polav. J The UH and the Lemmon- 
wealth (D2.13. prog 2 1 , t 

17.10 Manage meat and rhe School. Km Utley l-ieids. 
Pan i; Whose Timetable’ |E3’3 rrog 4t 

23 30 Ijupha. Wetworki and Design MeihnnlcatMan- 
loularlon (TMJdl: prog H>J 

23.65* National Income and Economic polity . Economic . 
Forecasting (D2W- prog 61. 

TP The^Coniiol of Educaliun In Brnam BO - A 
Suiiahle Case lor ihe Law" (E 222. piogo). 

845* Min's Religious Que,l. A ChrisiiM Tesilmuny 
(AD2<K. prog 15;. 

RADIO 4(VHn 

2340 Soenreemh Ceniun End and: A Changing Cul- 
ture Millim'i Readers IA2rtJ: prog HI) 

23.80 Open Fnrum - Zf» Sludeni Inrormeilnn Prog 
r amine 

Wednesday July 6 

BBC 2 

8.08* Sevemeenih Ceniuty England: a Chinijing Cul- 
ture. Eapeilrneniul Philosophy IA2HJ' ping M'l 

8.BS* Geology. Sedimentary Pruce„cslS236. prog Mil. 

7 20 Ails foundaiLon CoutK. Imuges n| the Holy 
(AUH piog 2U> . , _ 

748* The F anti's Phs steal Rerouicci Mining a Case 
Siml£ In Ireliru). Pari V The Wider ImplKaiiuni 

12.30 lhe Pre-Set oni t 'h ltd . Oise nnd T nkc (Ml 3: prog 

1248 ChiU1li»'d 5-1U Family Manets (MI3. piog Ih 

17.10 Man's Religious Oucsi Chtistun C'-imnunily in 
founty clue IAD208 prog hi. 

2340* SysiemsPciloimame' human lacuir* and systems 
failure. Systems Imetaciwiis (TDJ42: prog h). 

23 08* Fn,ln?*ilng Mnleiiilf: an Iniioducium A Cm 
Arose IT252 prog H). 

DBC 1 

23.20 Pupul&i Culture Headin' nnd a'irK-kin (U2H3 
prog IJ». 

S° sijcu nee, Foundation Course. I .tnguJgearvd 
Auihoriiy (DUO: prog IW). 

23.40* SchtOlliig and Society. Ideology ol Schoid Music 
(FS'2 prog 41 

SSP The^'ighlcnmrni. Vrlwlieund ihc Calai Alfa It 
(a:o 4. piug :oj. 

23.80 English Ui ban I Ini- -tv. 1 500- 1 7WJ I. C-.mmunlva- 
lion and the Nnimnol Poliiival ConteW (A3-J- 
prog 5|. 

Thursday July 7 

BBC2 

6.05* iniroduciHin in Pure Maihematict. The Derls.i- 
livc IM2D.V prog l*j. 


640 Modelling hs M.uhi-m.iiiis Nulurjl NumNro 
(TM:k| prog t.t 

648* Blotvcv. Brain and Bv-has i-iui Drinking M«itsa- 
slon l5l»2Hn. prog l«>). _ 

7.20 Soual £■ tence. Found alien Course St>eial in- 
tegrairon I Famili Comedy (pl'O'J'J'g 2i'l 
7.45* Greece. 47«-3J6 bc. LandatidSealAI'*. prog II 
17.10 ScWhnganil Soriciv Rhondda I- Eiluconng for 
Eu'ape |E)>C: pn-g 7j. ... , . 

23.30* Image, and Informal ion Viewing the Inwunte 
tSTl’H : prog 81. _ ,, 

23.58* Decision Making in Bntoin i lhe Miners Wage 
Claim. The Industry and ns Markets |D3l« piog 
101 

ih^Eanh's Physical Rewun.es. Euinomlcs of 
Mincruls prog 3) . 

B.3S Hume- The Augustan Age. Rome Engineering: 
the Work at Agripp* lA’W P nsg UH 
2340 Maths FeiundaiiunCi'ursd.FouiidjliWSMuin*- in 
(Mlltl: piog W'l .. „ . 

23.40- M-Kiern All and Mode mb nt. Manet to P-rtlrc< 
lieaiirield John Willci (Alt' pteg -Ml 

RADIO 4IVHF) . 

2340* rwtmleih Ceniuty IW-tey Duino L-legies (A5lft 

pEQft 1*1 1 

23.80 Conicrip-irory Issue, in C-lucarlnn Educuinxi 
Hutleiln - 7 (L'Jtf- piog 25) 

Friday July 8 

BBC? 

ft.03* Mnihemarttal Muddl ftiul Mcihmk Ugffn ulu» 

■ and Eigen veemn (M5T2i14; prog 31) 

. 6.30* Thv Enrih: Snuclure. Ctimprtiiion amt E, elu- 
tion Heai Through lhe Uibwpheic (S2JJ prog 

848* Engineering Mechamts Solids. Struciures (T332- 

D|M 

7.20* Ouaitlum Theory and Atomic Siruciure 
Ms-ivsuremeni ISM351: prog 7) 

7.48* Esolulwn Aihimse Radiation ol the Silver 
Sword Alliance |S3M. pine b| 


DIM 

Ouaitlum Theory and Atomic Siruciure 
Ms-ivsuremeni ISM351: prog 7) 

Esoluii-an Ad.iptive Radiation ol the Silver 
Sword Alliance |S?M. pin* b| 

Mast 4 uininuolcuiron nnd Sosiety. Designing 
tlH'.W*. prog VI 
Wceke ml Oilllimk 19 


Ms-ivstiremeni ISM.W1: prog 7) 

Evnluiion Ad.iptivc Radiation ol ihc Silver 


RADIO 3IVHF) 

0.18* The Encligliimmcnr. 
A Unit l ASM: plug *i>) 


[liimmciir. Vuliane amt ih«- <»hi 


6.38* Sevemeenih Ccniuiv England: A Clijnglngtul- 
Iuk- Milton's Render, {A20J prog l't| 

2340* The Caniro! of EJucjlhjn m Britain. RE - A 
Suitable Case lor llic I .aw) (K322- prog "I- 


23.40 Popular Culiuia. bubeuliurc Connimptfui (The 
Modi) and . . (U20J- prog 5 arid tij. 

24.00 The Mid-Sixties Phii I 


-repeated prograntma. 
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The Advertisement Manager, 
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Priory House, St John’s Lane. London EC1M 4BX. 
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Minimum size: ,9cm >. I col ut L'jW.Ufi 
Classified Ijuage - 1*2. (id per fine 
Minimum J lines - (it t'ti.OO 
Box nil mi tor - .£2.00 


Copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
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Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 



THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

TOWN PLANNING- CHAI R CARR YING WITH IT TH E HEADSHIP OF 

THE DEPARTMENT 

Closing data: 9th September, T083 

li IS oxpciod teal Itio rwiw appctatefl lo me Clialr will provide academic and 
professional teactersinji. »>oil a wrong influence on ihe fuilhnr d»<eiopmom ol 
Jfipropiwie laecfimg pfc^iHmmw. Jtanuiale reaewtA atrivlty m ihe cfapaifireni nnd 
iliongUion l>nka txHwoon ino University, profowlon and coniiminiv /»npi«anfe 
HifriU hjvo Mvancod acadomic quai Weal tans m urban And ranional pfenning and 
<i«i ratify Oiiorsve rossa-cti nniita, i MC h inD evpariaiK* 

LA W- ASSOCIATE-PROFESSORS HIP 
Closing dale: Sth August, 1883 

Tfio Uuvwsuv ivlihes ra moke m appoinlmoni in iho ooneml field ol CommwuBi 
Law and il >s hoped Dial ihe person appointed will t>e able lo nrovfcta tesderohip In 
tnai nreo Applicants should have a iiigirer dagroe, previous. o-perience In one or 
moii> or research, touching and professional pi&ciice, It eseentla) 

MANAGEMENT STUDI ES - LECTURESHIP 
Closing data: 12th August, 1883 

Applicant ■ i should have a higher degree and have leaching ooponenca and research 
inleresla In one or more or lire tallowing fields: Oparnttona Management/ 
Management Sciences; MroKefiniy international Business, irmovahon'Re March and 
Devalapmom. Outness Policy 'flu emg'c Manegemem. 

MUSIC - LECTURESHIP . 

Cloal ng date: 18 th Augu at, 1 903 

Arpliranla ahtruld be composers of warning who bio atiEva in a variety of musical 
areas and are a warn ol contemporary practice in composition. They should be 
P"2g» n *. ■" round muslctana With previous tasetang experience and able to 
opnjiftufo to u» wider more tia®c wees ol coureawofe such os harmony, keyboard 
alula. history of numc. 

Dm po'oon appointed wnil be required to teach singing students enrolled tar 
y!^^.?ro»^^ »Pro vMBp« Bcttaai assistance w'nn dogma end diploma courses. 
■"* to P*" ■ dapartoianw i ewra-currieulsi afflvtiiee for tee development ol 
rmtatc wflhln Ihe Umverahy and me Communiiy. An appointment will be made for 
three yaw* ufe> the ptnsnHbrf at to- appointment tor a further pemd. 
Commenolng ealerfee wffi be HlaUlalted within the appropriate seals 
Proteesore JOMt,W7-»52y«2 per annum; 

Aaeoclale-Prefeoure NZ637.&9* par annum 
Lecturer* NZS21.66o4u.884, per annum. 

MtSW'fFffiHSS ■"^Method ol Application era available from the 
J Apprrfntmenul Unlve rally at Auckland, Private 
*£ * fom Aaseelatlon nl Commanwaalth 
Uiwreialllea (Apple), 3® Gordon Square. London WC1H OPF. 

AppUoeilone, In accordance wllh Met nod at AppttceUon ehouM be forwarded 
as aoon oa possible but not later than the doting dates stated. 


Fixed-Term Lecturer 

App&caitans are Invited for the vacancy 
of rlsed-Tirm Lecturer In 
Oovefopment Studies, toluin a 
mufedtebpllnary group of social 
scientists In tho Conn* I of Development 
Sttirfus Applicants sfiouidtie 
sociologists wllh reBeardi and/or 
leactiinginterasis In Ihe theory and 
pr eel tea cl social work in developing 
cauntnea. Tho euccnesfulcandidaia will 
be eipeasd to cooiiibute toiireCsnire a 
teaching on ona-year Masters and 
Diploma postgraduate courses in this 
area Candid uf/on to one Uiroo-monih 
■ho rt course pel year wilt also be 
orpacied 

Tho appointment, which will La for five 
yoais ham I October, 1 983. renewable 
therealiw rl funds allow, will bo on Ihe 
scale E7. iflO-E 1 4. 1 2fi per annum, 
togemnrwllh USSrUSDPShanQfrlB. 
Furthar particulars and application 
forme peoples) maybe obtained 
Irom UiePeiaonnel Office, University 
Coflageof Swatiaea, Singleton Perk, 
8 wanna 9 AJ BPP.io whleh offlca 
they should ba returned by FrUoy, IB 
July. (933. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Applications are Invited Irom suitably qualified persona lOf the following 
poets: 

DIRECTOR 

Department ol Extension Studies 

Applicants snoukl have appropnaiafy Ngh academic qualifies tone preferably In 
Social Soencos or Humanibes, and espartanco In Dlsianca and Aduil Education 


The appowimem win be made al Senior lecturer. Associata Piolesscr or Professor 
level, depervjng on qua'ihcaKni end eipetlance Position lo be Usd by 23rd 
January, 1964 Dosing dele far npphcaiioni 3t«t August. 1963 

LECTURER/SENIOR TUTOR/TUTOR: 

I&clonct/MfllhemBtlcs) 

Apphcqntg should havo ganeraast quattllcaitaru in Science and Mathematics, The 
arjpomod mil ba required to leach Motnculatton and Past Year Scianeo and 
Maiharnauca, end may be required to wipe, revise and co-ordinate correspondence 
courses at those levels. PoiWoo to be ODoa by J 1st November, 1963. Closing Onto 
for apphcaiione 3lai AuguoL 1963 

SENIOR TECHNICAL OFFICER 
Depart moot of Chemistry 

Applicants i hen Id hold a higher (ochmcnl rtuahncaitan and luve had eatanjfvv 
laboratory a>pwencc. Duties wU nciuda the supervision uf lochrtfcai etott In (he 
preparnuon ol lo&oraiorfes fa uodergradualas fractcal da sun The suc«.4t9ful 
canardate mn bo responsible for the w service uevilng ol NaMnal Technical Stall, 
and will ie ctasoiy Involved with the Chief Tothncian in too ordering of thomtoaJn 
oral l.aboralay ectupmenl. TV re is a poewbiMy ol bocomirig Invohed In research 
protects w«(ft acadairic argtr within (ho Deparurwnt. AM rip to m*n ran end repair 

J enerai taLonUoiy oqurprrwrt wouta ba an adverfaQo. Ctatang date tor apphesboro 
Ihl July. 1903 


SALARY SCALES: 

Tutor 

Lecturer 

freiw Tutor 

Soraor TschnMl Otftoer 

iierdor Lecturer 

As-jCicijie Pmiesior 

IvaleMor 

Thrau yuv contract. 


It 1 3. pa plus giatvrty 
KtO.020 pa plus qifituiry 
Kifl.OM po phis gratuity 
KI0.645 pa plus gratuity 
KID 720 pa plus graluity 
K21.J2Q pa plus graiuliy 
K22.«rg pn plus graiuny 
(Cl mailing Kl 36^0) 
grata'iy, support Jor opprovod 


iri scare n. iimt-lfBe 


acccinnidsonn. family pnsMges. baggage aitovrsnco; te.i»e farai after i(| months 
service, educator r subiktias. M'«y connnuaron Khame lo cover Oitanded t-iron 
or OisaWiij Apphcanle wM wsh io anarge awondrnanl fiomttiae l«ma Institutions 
w>9 be iraicore. Detailed arpteabThs (two copies) -nciudma a onvculum vitao, a 
rocont amtn phottgraCrfi and naming three i«fiir*«8 ahoutd ba senl WM A wMW 
Secretary. (Staffing) (Jnivererty ol Papoa Na« Guinea. PO Bar 320 UNIVERSITY. 

Appteaffia toskiant m the UK should n<» sand ano cop/ to di» Onrwas 
EdTrcatlcnsi Aflceinlmants Detwnmant. The ftilian Couitof. Wat Tottenham court 
Road, London WtP 0DT quoting rofersnea ID 11 - 1IS83 Further drnaHa ar* 
avcnlaUa fieri ertfior address 


University or Strathclyde 
DEPARTMENT OF 
DYNAMICS AND CONTROL 
Applications arc invited for a 
Postdoctoral Fellowship 

id work on the Adaptive Control of 
Vibrations In Routing Machinery under 
the direction of Professor C. R. Burrows 
AppHcsnis should have ■ proven 
research record In cither rotor-bearing 
vlbiaiuiM or the application! or control 
theory and nn interest In combining 
theoretical and etperimema! work, 
experience of the application of 
magnetic beatings would be 
advantage mis » would relevant 

industrial experience. 

The pealed n supported by the Science 
and Engineering Research Council end 
*1U tut lor three yean; ihe commencing 
salary will be up to IM.973 pa (depending 
upon ihe age and experience of the 
successful Oppllcanii. on Research Ranee 
IA truvO-EIIAIS pa). Il Is hoped ro 
nart the projeci on Ut October IW). 
Applications (two ooplaa). Including a 
eurrteuhim vitas and the names and 
sddrMM of thAM raferMs, and 
quoting rate rent* R 20/63 should ba 
latigad by iflth July 1963 with 
Profesiar C. R. Burrows, Department 
Of Dynamics and Control, University 
of 8lrstholyds, Jamas W«lr BuHdJng, 
Glasgow Gt 1XJ, who wfll supply 
further parilculsri on requaat. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

DEPARTMENT OF DYNAMIC8 
AND CONTROL 

Applications are ktvUad tor a: 

Postdoctoral 

Fellowship 

to work on MuW-drt action 6l ConlroDad 
Isotoion al HaLootnar Structures under 
the direction ol PrafuMot Cl R. Burrows 
Applicants should tore a proven 
rcMeicn lecwd m oithar vtaraUms or 
comrol and An tnleiesl In combining 
themeticat nnd ecponrounlpj work 
Indirjuiai oepauanco wxrfd bo an ndded 
*Jvantago 

The rr&ioct is supoaitod by the Royal 
Araafi Esiobtiahment and b axpacted to 
but lor riirmr yaurn. commencing aaiaiy 
wil tw up to 19.87$ Idepondmg upon the 
age and osprwlsnca of the auccesski) 
appfcanl), on netesreh Range IA 
f£7.iw-ci 1.614 pa) h ta hopod to atari 
vw pmacl on 1st September. 1983 
AppfcattortH (two copies), including a 
ovrtrufum vitM and the names and 
addresses of ihwo referees, and quoivyj 
rofarencH R21,63 *)<■>! be tadgod by 
l Mi July. 1933 vrjn Prefeuor C. R 
Burrows. Department ol Oynuiun end 
Control. UruvetotY cl Suaihciyde. James 
Wee BuAd>ng. Giaugaw Qt IXJ. who wtD 
supply forth or paircsibre on requesf. 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 



. plications are Invited for the 
tallowing poets, forwhloh applications 
claaa on the dates shown. SALARIES 
(unites othnrvrieo allied) ara aa 
rollowi: Prolsaaor 6A46,977: 

Postdoctoral Fallow SA1 9,333- 
SA22.I4B; Research Fallow 3A22.430- 
SA29.467; Lecturer SA22.430- 
SA29.467; Tutor «A1 8.043-9 Al 8,770. 
Furthar detail! and application 
procedure may be obfelned from The 
Association of CommonwMllh 
Untvaralllaa (Applsj, 38 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H OPF uitisae 


8qi 

oth 


trwlos ataled. 


Griffith University, Brisbane 

LECTURER 
(FRACTIONAL) 
toENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
SOCIETY 

8c hoof of Science 

A Wl fuel Iona! continuing appoUiiEfni la 
Bvolhbla la ihe aian or Science. Tcthnalagy 
und Sock ijr(STS). The STS piunjmme 
pnBiuly cave n a bruart range o? nuilci ol 
tii Modal, hliinrical. economic, poblfcal and 
ptuloMptucal June n Cora of urtecoi and 
(ecluKitogy. 

1 1 b taiendod lhai ibr ippotnlce'i waduDg 
dorlei ml) lulude ceMdtafcoi lo 

unde igradua le counts and Iba countwil 
MSc progmaimo. aodanablgiy loconltlbue 
Inihtaraaiofeconomlc iluJiei or hi, wry or 
tciencawtllbe ansdvaauge In this 
connccilon. Collaboiatton in gronp rad 
Inicrdiufptlnary restaicbprojKU Uotio 
escoungeJ. 

It haailcf paced tbui Ac appointee will 
commence dalle, early In ivtl Salary will be 
50%ol a point In tile range 1A22,i»- 
S A29.067 per annum . 

UJalylUb. 

LaTrobe University 
Melbourne 

LECTURERS- 
TENURABLE 
(TWO POSITIONS) 

Department of Legal 
Studies 

School of Social 
Sciences 

The Legal Stwdcei Depart meal Kin the 
Sdtnolarsacfil Science, and olfen ctamci 
hadmgto u BA, ruhartfuuctquullDcarioaM 
piMUK lew. b atiohai MA and PhD 
undent, ThecurrLutimanJieteaich 
empbaut U an the lukuf liw In widely 
The UKWuful applmnn mutt be able ta 
feiLb anddn rewiteb in al lea.i one uf me 
[olk>»Uigueu-. (I)tbe etlura and role ol taw 
laihe (imalnalog aad mutiny of finnmem, 
uhh, pedal retectrwe lo AuniaUa nndolher 
ndartlayiie me, (h)lav.wcMan: 
adaibilnraikinand public policy, wlthipcriil 
«e lereacc W i he prvwnn ol b x ial w ivfco; 
<ik)ibe(eanijmkiaihti,oflavt In general, 
applicant, inu, l cither h«vy apod law degree 
end proven Intcreil in oibe r Gehh of toclu 
duly ara good law dcgieelnatunhcr 
diKlplIncaml proven nicrm inmtcccn 
t.ihcnaFcoinvundln|hw. InibecaKolAo 
tbn J field, a v rtd ecwvtOikA dcgitcwdlbc 
the minimum mparaaHBi. Keleim 
rrofenlunitcpenancraiuliciiiaiyieadiing 
li|4il*m w,ll ilwytobAta Inin ictonm 

The iw.vculid afyHkanu itux Jd iilc up itre 

pouiltinrarh in IW 

12 Augira IW 

Tito University of Now England 

LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

A[ft<ai|Hvhiiuldhe>« ■j^irupmleluiirvl 

S .MkrtMrn lor ic rAing Phitownhv ,*iul 
I hr l uu 1 lif, c el uni f, k ten hrng Flir'iniphy 
of science They vhwMImbaM die lr 
ercuulifcndmcefevi icdevi^ncnn. 

lnrunnilenqulnctr,i|'i»(eeti.itH L 
Fcanllin rhnrjilnn nil JPh il, wiphy 
iricidk,ac(Wivj-2»n 
Ihe jpcajirrmeniaillhe ir.chc pentunent 
' MffibWne I'nr-eiuH lotncvlhc Hgbihi 
nu)Cilxili|'ni<imiiiiyiiAili<iruiy«h;nil 

pwjJcltihngpiuopiiic 


cjihe r cv-n J itlunt tndU'li: , ii pc r nnmiailon . 
aid, i un, c with l ra ve 1 1 nd re mo v a I expemev 
•ifld wirh buying or budding 4 fwuve In 
Armidsle 

Applmnoas, Indudlngihe name, and 
oddiruc, of clitoe irfeiemnnd vUUng 
rvnltiun numbor 456, ihoul J be tern lo the 
SUI uniter • Uahoitiiyif Ns* E nil uiid . 
Annlilile, NSW 2331 , AuiiraUa. prior lo ihe 
b-lovingdiie.AppllciflHihou]d(uruarji 
ropy of ihl, jilvciilK-menl iolhclr referee, 
and ut them it, lend ihctr raporu ditoci lo the 
Siafl OUkcr, Mr U G. Turner mat Ling cbclr 
envelope, 'Privm and Confide ntlal' a nd 
qu-.ilngtiie povukm. number, before ilic 
abo,edovliig dace vo a, lortpediic ihe 
■ppontnienl pracev, 

2aAu|uii l«il. 


The Unlvergity of Adelaide 

TUTOR IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING (T3759) 

To unlit In deign office a nrt oihcr luioiien, 
Ihe organieailonand tupciviiloii of leboreluiy 
<t*uci. the mconmeni of iludanl nuIgnmcnD 

•nd Iheprepaiailonoficadilnginaicnal. 
Experience lucompuMi piogrammln* would 
bee&edvanugo. 

The Depot imcm till ictoairh programme! 
mihcinialcneigvayticisi.icoukilnandrr.lio 
cunlrol. ItuiJ mechanic,, machine dynamic, 
a nd control , robotic end ibc rehabilitation uf 
Uic handicapped. 

AppttcaniaihouIdholda| 0 ‘]d honour, 
•iegrec and preferably have aome experience 
ofenglnecnog practice: preference wilt be 

I lven toihcuc wuhlnglo enrol for ■ higher 
egree . Applicant, tiiould heaveiUblclalaLe 
upeppalnUMniln 1983: ihe portion I, 
.available for three «>,Lx vein, depe nding 
upon quallBcatioavind experience, la open to 
both men end women . 

Funhei del a 1 1, concerning ihe pom Ion may 
be ubiilnsd from the Chairman of the 
Depan mentor Proreoior 9. E.Luiira. 

Pmlberlnfortnatioa about the general 
oondHioa ol all appolnuneau. may be 
obunoed from ihe Personnel Menigcr of iho 
Unlvenlty. 

Applki r Imi , in duel Iteie .quoting 
reference number and airing full period 
paniculaii (Ineludtnjdtiaeniblp). detail, of 
academic quiltBeeilumand name, and 

o( tiuee lakraaa, ibould be lent to 
UtarenoaitclMwii|erorihe Uafvcraltyal 
Adelaide. GPO Box 49*. Adelaide. South 
AuurahaKWl (Telex: UNIVAD AA 63141). 

The Unlvaniry reurve, ihe righi ocx to 
maMioippotmmeniorto i ppoini by 
invliaUon. 

29 July I9&). 


Jamas Cook University of 
North Queensland 

PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION AND 
HEAD OF THE 
SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 

FoUoertnitiioisialganiailonof the (brmer 
Townivllla College of Advanced Education 
with ihe Uitirenny , the Council ha, 
cdabllabedo new School of Edurtllao with 
uffeci front 1 July 1963. The School MO conitu 
af l nice new Department,, emtii headed 
normally by a Proferayr In adiStloa, then 
•til be a prof o, vo rial UeadofSc+wol who ,111 
not oho bead ■ depaimwni. Application, ire 
now Invited for iheucwlynemed pawl jg or 
Protowf uf Education and Head ol ibr 
School ol Ed ucb Don. 

The School of Education will be 
prolaiUonalichoolofUe llnlrereliy wHba 
cummJinvcM ip leaching, learnlngind 
revc arch about edocaihiiadwhooHog 
prucrua, andMihccritlreluudyofederation 
i,a-.xfil|n,tiiuiion. tl wlllauujne 
reumutibHitv for the tcachlra andrewirch 
aciltlilcuf ihe rantm ijnli enliy 
DcpJitrMot of Education and the cdunl Ion 
mine, of the funner College. In particular a 
nape cammllmc nl of tbe SriKhti will he the 
rontlnualKin o r the Unlve nl ly, pre- m rrico 
ptlnury and vecandiry irortic r educel Ion 

prvginm, 'nienratliuetionwillcumUain 
euelknt ippoviunlly fm iha Headuf (chart 
ru roflurtldii e and Infliienct the « recnon of 

the irachimi. rewonh •nddeveb.pmeni 

Krivineyofihc School and m conilituem 
Utforrrunrv. 

Ap|4iijnttmulipo»ev,a»lrong 
background IncducailM. which tiiould be 
demoruti uted by it) t pniurion of hiabct 
do pee quliilkfltitm,(pierei«bly p ihe 
dnnmeie kvell.e proven record of rereoicti 
and putH ration In an ^rproptlae am of 
educative. UMcMlulind wbiianUd reaching 


cpcik-ncealcrihei primary or tcoindiiy 
Kh'Vl level,, a mimmlimcnl to teacher 
educollon and an undemanding of and a 
vvmpjihy <• lih the ph llowphy of advanced 
educuilon. laaddiiicn. upplicuit moil t< 
ohle t o demuo il role ihe capacity to give 
cflcctiic leaderihipin ihe academic aod 
a Jminntral ive (u nc I kintuf ihe School. 

In addition la Mluty , a localliy allowance 
will be payable at tho rite of !A496pcr annum 
tot n JJlf membei ulihdcpenJonIMik 
Je lined 1 nr 5 A 248 per annum for a mu’ 
member wkhutil depc ndaiiU. 

24 July 1883. _ 


The Australian National 
University 

CHAIR OF 
PUBLIC POLICY 

AppHeailoni ire Invited for appointment ro 
ihe (ourKlerlrn Chair of J’uNic Krtley. hit 
hoped that ihe uppitinlec util be able r o rake 
upduivmriyin iv84. 

Tho piofnnr will eirahlivh and eo-uidmile 
a Graduate Program In Public Policy. The 
Program will alter n iwwUci , 1 /uciurc uf a 
griMuaic diploma and amavicr degree ohi'm 

The rre<gnni will IWI be c wlxUve to any 
une ire, Ion nf the Unlvo rtliv . ft will draw on 
Ihe ipeuat lecdlllea uidikllll ivullable wilhln 
ihe UnJvciniy nnd experiitv from ounldeihe 
Unlvenlty. C>uiM>la the Pri<|mm will pace 
cmphuli on a n undemanding of lb* rote of 
govern mem In lodety and thedavikiMHCHOf 
Ihe analytical iklLlv required to formula le 
pollev propouli tor change and oi alui'e their 
■Maendc, poUiicnl andwxtalefTcci,. The 
primary einphaili will be on ihe policy proevtt 
a nd policy analytii raihcr than an p ubfic 
■dmlnKi re lion and organruiion. 

The Unbenity occk, to fill the Chair w lih a 
perean who hHintenullunal Hunting In an 
appropriate diulpUnr or ml, ot dlxipl mo,. 

C g. economic, . political Idancc . law. 
lOuctofY. The priticiKir util he expected lo 
provide leadenhlp la cr>uie that Ihe program 
uo/ihchlgheii academic lUndaid. 

Appulmmem will to until rellhn|i|a (to 
yean), but iho Unlvcrtitv may ulrii to 
neaollale a limited appobitnreni. 

Reatonablc appolninrenl experac, ara pal J - 
Iba appointee will be required to he eo me • 
member ofihoSupcrannuailon Scheme for 
Aumalian llnlverelilnlSSAUl. AbKiohm 
with finding icconunodjUofl In Canhena » 
piovldedloran appolniea from ounlde 
Canberra. Thu Uatvenlty reurve, Ihe right 
not to make an appoint me nl omo make an 
appointment by I n vlia lion al anytime. 

31 Auguil 1963. 


BIOMETRICIAN OR 
PSYCHOMETRICIAN 
POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW 

GRADE I/RESEARCH 
FELLOW 
NH&MRC Social 
Psychiatry Research 

Rasaarah Sohool of Faolflc Bludlaa 
Tbn pcnonappolmcd would work In oneol 
iho Unit', two area, of reuaich tin 

epidemiology o( neuiow: or it udle, of oaniol 

nine,, in ihe eWerty Sba/he would ilw b» 
eipenedtoidvlicoa tod lulu with tile 
iMiladca) derign and analyihal other Unit 
pro|ecta. 

Applicant, lira old hove mining In 
mithemirical itathUci, i PhD mil prefembly 

hive axpe rie nee and puhlkirioni hi one nr 

more of the following- the detign and onil/w 
ot eptdcmtologlcalviudle). clinical rewuchln 
medicine oi pychJairy.or the deretapmcnl ol 
(nyriiirlogfcalmemme,. E,prrf»n«i nr * ,lul 
modelling would be as advantage. 

TheUnnconilnt ol live acltnliflc Half *■ 
four rewarch ralllanu and U funded by lie 
National I featih and Medical Reicaith 
CounrlL Staff are full membariof the 
Unlvenityiiiff. 

Appointment m Kewarch Pellow will he Mi 
three yun Initial ly ulih pouible dcuion . 
fa [lowing review, to 31 December 1986. ■uM' 
■ furthei period sboafd the Unit be IWule.1 
beyond that dutt. Appohumcni ai 
Poindocioral Fellow .nil he fai twa tear. 
Initially and may be extended tor a ihlidjaai 
Further mlormallon li available bom 

DrA S.Heodrnon. Dlracwrorihe Unri- 
Granaale provided loarardl uavrl a nd 
rvinovoL Auiiiance lowardi bouilng U ghen 
man appoimee from aaaUe Canberra 
Eligible tppolnieci will be required K 1 i D,| t t®' 
SupcmiiHution Sc Iwrae for Ainir ali«" 
LtovcntUei. TbeUr)icnllyrerervrtihrr(g6l 
nano make e n appotnimcni or to make an 
appoint ment by Invliiitoji ai any rime 
5 Auguil 1983. 


•,i'P 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 .7.83 


Universities continued 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
Grahamstown, South Africa 

ApplicAltoits arc inviurtl from suitably muliUctl canditluics irrcvpcclivc of 
race colour or creed (or Ihe following posts: 

SENIOR I •FATURKR/I.Kl’TURKR IN ACCOUNTING 1 2 posts 'irrunt 
1.1.841 

SENIOR IJiCTURKM/l .KCTUKKR IN INOKOrVNIC AND/OR 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY (front aa soon us possible I 
SENIOR LKCTURKK/LKCTUREK IN PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTRY ifrom at soon iu poydble) 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTUKKR IN PHARMACEUTICS t from 1.1.84) 
SENIOR LECTUKKKJLECIUKEK IN DRAMA IN EDUCATION (from u 
soon u possible) 

LECTURER/JUNIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH (from 1.1.84) 

(Anlniertol In African or South African Uterature may be a 
recommemfatlon) 

LECTURER/JUNIOR LECTURER IN PHYSICS (from as soon as possible) 
(Temporary post for a period of one lo (wo years which nmy be extended. 

Tic salary scales are: 

SENIOR LECTU RER: R 16.557 x '336-24,045 per annum 
LECTU RER: R 1 2 .657 x 780-16,557 x 930-22. 1 73 per annum 

JUNIOR LECTURER: R9 .075 x 62 1- 1 0.3 1 7 x 780-1 4 .2] 7 per annum 


i 

I 


(Note: £1 » approximately Rl 


217 per 
.72c) 


The Initial salary in ench cose will he determined according lo qualifications 
aod experience. Fringe benefits include generous leave privileges, financial 
assistance lOwards the Univcrsily education of children at Rhodes 
University and a service bonus subject to regulations. Successful applicants 
for permanent posts will become members of the University's pension and 
medical aid schemes and qualify for a housing subsidy subject to 
regulations. 

'The successful applicants for the posts of Senior Lecturer in Accounting, 
provided (heir qualifications and practical experience arc acceptable lo ihe 
public Accountants' and Auditors’ Hoard, may qualify (or a subvention of 
salary. These posts will be attached to the University's East London 
Division and the successful applicants will be stationed there. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, South African Universities Office, Chichester House, 278 High 
Holbcm, London WCIV 7HE. 

Applications should be completed In duplicate and returned to the 
Universities Office by not later than 15 July 1983. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

LECTU RE8HIP/8EN 10 R LECTURESHIP: 

Department of Surgery 

Tha Mjcceailul applicant will ba responsible tor provldhg general surgical service In 
U» School ol Medkfne. undergraduate and postgraduate teaching Extensive 
«rp arianoB and an appropriate postgraduate Oaporiance It essential. 

LECTURE8HIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
Department of Animal Science (Food Microbiology) 

Tha auccesaful cendkjata must have a degree In Microbiology and experience In tha 
Food Industry and should Ob able lo leech Microbiology o* Farm Animal* lo Animal 
Sdenoa undergraduates and Food Microbiology to Animal Science and MSc Food 
Science stud err tv He>she must be capable ol corordinaling and planning the 
courses, Including predicate, and a programme ol appropriate visits lo Industrial 
ooncama. Publication ol relevant research i 
SALARY SCALES: 


i work will be an advantage. 


jNwvMwflofll) 

Lecturer Grede I 
Lecturer Grade I 
Senior Lecturer 

SHKfr 


ZSB.016 x 616-0,684 X 5S2-ZS1342B 
2813.960 v 3B6-2S1B.B84 
ZS 16.000 * 480-2818.840 


f Lecturer 2611,664 v 4 32 -ZS 13 502 

Lecturer Grade II Hm.BBB *. 432-13,120 * 468-15.688 < 480-ZSI7.S0B 
tadiiier Grade I 2517,688 * 480-Zii 9.900 
Sanlof Lecturer 320,100 v B0D-22.B00 > 604-323.004 

Appolmmanta on above uelea according lo qualifications and expartence. 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE; Both paimanent and short-term contract! are offered. 
Pereone who are not Zimbabwean divans may ba appointed only on a ahpn-larm 
eortod (reals wWi an Initial contract parted of hvo yoare Short term contract*, may. 
In tucaptional casaa, be extended. 

8,1* eoplee ol Applications giving lull personal peril cu lari (Including luH names. 
Nna and data of birth, etc), rjuaimcoltont. employment and expartence, P*“ nl 
•eliiy, data ol avaliabfllty. telephone numbora and namoa and addiwsae ol litraa 
[•hrnea should ba eubmilied lo the Director. Appointmante and Fereonnel. 
Unbareliy of Zimbabwe. PO Box MP 187. Mount Ptoaaant. Harare, ^mb^vva 
(relax: 4-162 ZW), trorn whom hirthor partlculure tor tha above posts are avaliabta 
on request 

Orersus appDcanu should aond an additional <»W o | ^ B i. a Pg’5* HofW 1 
Awodattan of Commnnwoallh Unlvoraltlai (Appta). 36 Gordon Square, London 
WCtH OPF, Irom whom further partlculam are also nvatablo. 

Ctoilng dale tor rocelpt ol Applications la 18lh July, 1983. 


■ University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 

pharmacology 

for A ^ P ^ B *. ,onB aro Invited 
Phirn .^ 0 *. 1 or Lo'Ctirrop In 
•Birch ? l ? uy - w, *h ra- 
Braaa nf l . ntn , rB1 . tH In tho 

C0loqy, ln * 1 Iihormo- 

aaa* ,,p « l,c £? t 5 should poi- 
hlaher degree (u 
rtueltflcatlon at 
dealrn2RT a t ,BVBl would be 
tleii* b 5 » but not eaeen- 
alvsn |T Bf ® r ®nce wit] be 
®4pertwm-. ®PP! le ■ n * a wltli 
PfiarranUE? ln laachlnq 
■nd r ffe"nK. , i Dav madlca” 

®nd mltlfll. “nderBraduataa 
ar "■i PM ®'J c ® tton a In their 
'■•Maatfon. r “* 0Brch “P® - 

•nauBble 1 , !? ,ary 
ofin-ri®? le on 


The University of 
Lancaster 

nopiirtmeiit or Computer 
Studies 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

A pp I U « tl a me i ■ r° Invited 
Cop trie pad of LECTlJR* 
Elt/eENIOK EECTUBEB In 
the nopurtmetit of compu- 
ter Stufltoe. Applicants 
should have roeeurch ana 
toBchlnn experience Inthe 
development of ml crop- 
roconor lyniein dBilMHi 
micro proceciHor *ortw»ro 
or dUtrlbuted computer 

systems- Appoint me in will 
be made on the Lecturer 
or Senior Lecturer eceia 
according tojBualtf feat tool 

Sc^o"-* p £V}f8S*i WPKT 
niVfiB - «“• " 

Further particulars may 
he obtained (quoting re- 
ference L 2 B 6 /A » from tho 
Eeiaullelimont Office ‘Re- 
erultiiienti. Un S . e nrwa- 

Houbb, Dollrlgg, Lancaa- 
ter. LAI 4VW“ where ap- 
- ►r-'-'s rtlvo uopiaai. 

three refaroea. 


S®le 


[super- 

■f.. on an 11 
.... , iq" , d: HKiia3,780 - 

®t June 16, 1 BBS . 

*e*<f on n S..5fte r » wlH de- 
•X|»ert«rlOB U, trte “ tlon * * nd 


laa A, t g“ l ‘ r ®nt rates, aalar- 
iJs q* vv1 ( JI no* exceed 


aholiuP noi tot®r 

than 30 July 1083. H1 

University of 
Keele 

A'SIKllIISS'ttlAT?. 

TEMPORARY 
COUNSELLOR 


llcatlona are lh v J t ® 1 ! 


n»t exceed 
PfKilnoV.J 1 ?.?® Income. 
*•1 of 0 at a ren- 

'Mldiin-. ^ or ■•»Sry, 
J'ahcon. f. "Ouoation allo- 
^aneflts .*A V# Bnd medical 
a,, « Provided. 



I’A'.’.lVAXSii-V-fti *.v JUWV 


•PpltcVtlin h I »» ® 

°“*»1 nartfrom r ,hi A may , b " 
on r °m the Aseocla- 


with "vocational i adu»; 
tlonal and personal r°“h 
sail I ng *> f eiudonta . * "g 

peraSn appointed ehould 

sKsa-p' & 

six months ruU-tlm® ,_or 


• t 


(Applet. SA 
“era. London 
or From tho 
Unit, 

®? ifigBawSSt— ffll 


six monini il* Biliary 

loiinor If part A"Wf* 
will ba baaed on 6B.BSO 






UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Application 3 are Invited (or ihe following posts ; 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: DBpartnianl ol 
Accountancy (3 posts) 

The successful candidates wiliba required to leach In iho tellcw,ng hoUi. |i) Daia 
Procegilnp; ill) Audiimg: (til) Dusmess Law. Praterenco will be given lo< andid.Vos 
with a Bachebra or Maaiaia degree plus a sunabte prolessioral quaiiiivaiion 
Candidates must be qualified In any one or more of iho tallowing ,ub|ociv Palo 
Proraas.ng. Audlllng ondBuunesa Law. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

Department of Adult Education 

Applicants muslbesLxieWy quailliqd and expenenced posigraduaie aduil oducatois 
or training epee laiisU. in poaioMicmof an MA oi PhD degree. Pralarenca will ba (or 
those wiin social andot induswal psychology or economics in lhelr fjrsl degioes 
Teaching exponanca related lo ihq professional proparailixiol adult aducalbrs at 
lirei or higher dagree lovate would boan advantage 

Salary Scales: 

Laoturere Grade II: 218,016 - S!6-9,684 - 662-ZS13.426 

Laolurer Qrada I: 318.880 - 396-315,884 

Senior Lecturer: ZS16.000 > 480-2116,640 

Appointments on above sc ales according hi qualification! end experience. 

CONDITIONS OF SEflVICE: Bolh parmanem and shon-iormconirecuaie offered. 

Persons who are noi Zimbabwean cilnens maybe appointed only on a short-term 

contract baste wiihan inlllalcontract period ol two yean. Short-fermcorrtracis. may. 

in eicapUonai cases, be eitwided. 

Six copies of appUeeilona giving (uh porsonnlpntilcufeniinchidiiigluli names, 
place and dale of bteh, dc), qualifications, employ men! and oponance. prosoni 
aafery. data ol avaiiabUity, lalephona numbar s and names and addrasvos ol three 
referees Should ba addressed to Ihe: Director, Appointments and Personnel. 

Urn varsity of Zimbabwe. PO Box MP 187, Mount PlMsam. Harare, Zimbabwe 
(Telex: 4-1 62 ZW). from whom furthar particulars on the above posts are available 
on request 

Overseas appl (cents should sand an additional copy Of ilwir application to Ihe 
Association ol Commonwealth Universities lAppfe). 36 Gordon Square, London 
WC 1H0PF, Irom whom further particulaia Are also available. 

Closing data for receipt ol applications is 29th July, 1983. 


mzm 



UN 1 VERS1TY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
AND MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Apptcallons ara Invited for a lectureship established under tha UGC 'New Blood’ 
telliBUvfl end tenable from 1 0ctober 1 983. Applicants should preferably b a under 35. 
The auccesaful appBcant will be expected Initially to concentrate on porsonal 
research ectlvlites in the currently important fields In Flexible Manufacturing 
Syflams, Robotics and Automation, end to generals Industrially relevant research 
programmes on these topics, thus contabulng to Ihe Department's existing worii. 
Lecturing and rotated duties In relevant areas of work will also be required 
Applicants should have a good honours degree in Engineering, and must have had 
appropriate Industrial experience Including applications in computing, numerical 
control of manufacturing equipment, and some e»perianca In methods of 
manulacim of engineering products and assemblies 
Salary in Iha range C7,1BO-£14.t25 pa. depending on age. qualifications and 
experience USS superannuation benefit. 

Applications (two copies) Including a full curriculum vHsa and Iha names and 
addresses ot three referees end quoting 33/83 should be lodged by 1 August 
1983 with tha Academia Staff Office, University of 8trelhclyda, MoConce 
Building, 16 Richmond Street Glasgow G1 1X0, which will supply further 
detain on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURER IN ELECTRONIC 
& ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for a lectureship In Iha Department ol Electronic 

“V -a_i_.i r- ...kUb ulnih. uulh ihn HanoHmoni nf 



ireduata course in Inlormatlon 


_ . kB Id piWVIUIliy B |#iraw|iwww*>» — — — ' ” — — j . 

Todinofoav Systems. The successful spptfcsnr win lecture to tnis 
course, as well as undertaking research in and contributing lo Ihe 
general leeching ol tile Department of Electronic and Electrical 
Engineering. The Interests of Jhe OepartmBrt Incluli Data 


and Eleclrlcal Engineering, which jointly with iho Department^ of 
Computer Sdance Is providing a ' 

Technology S) “ 
course, aa we 
general teachii 

tnaineerlng 'nw m »■■»» — , — 

Communication. Signal and Image Processing and Digital Electronics, 
as well as Robotics. VLSI, and Data Networks. 

The University Is also seeking (Ref: 36/83) a lecturer In information 
Technology Systems for the Department of Computer Science. 

Salary on Iha lecturer scale (t7.19D-Cl4.125 pa) wllh initial placing 
depending on agB, qualifications and experience. USS superannuation 
benefit. 

Applications (two copies). Including a full curriculum vitae and the names 
anti addresses of three referees and quoting referanite 37/83 shouU be 
by 26th July wllh tha Academic Swft Office, Unlvaralty ol 


MS ^lldl^ 1?W^nd StVeei; Qlasgow Ql 1 KO, 
wttich will supply lurthar detains on request. 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Midland Bank 
Director of 
Banking 
Studies 

Sterifei in tire Departmwit ol 
Maneoemanf Studies and Dire&or of tee 

Sfi5>od lototiy wMi'tiSTSapanininf o> 
EcdWiDc* 

TH* ippoin MB vrill ba required to davatop 

Sm uectetiats in money and oanwng to 
jtauRinp and miWBli' *T(aciiy6 

SfaWpa with banxa and flrwruaal 
Inatituttona 

SaSrsESss 

fesrs’.a2Ss 

Sfejsrlffl 


UNIVERSITY OF EA8T ANQUA 
Norwich 

CHAIR IN 

DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

AppUcaboni are irivtiad tar aChali m tea 
School ol Development Sludias. 
Candidalaamay beeatebllshad achoiare 
In any araaoi davatopmwitafudloa but 
the School would baportteufarty 
WaroatadinreceMngappricadona Irom 
parsons qualllled in tea nataa of 6ocfa) 
Chwga (tuanio inciudarafavani work 
Inoneormora of Sociolofly. Sootal 
Anthropology. Pouooa. Intoma Banal 
Ralationa, PofWcal Economy. Poinicai 
Sociology and Economic and Social 
History) or Natural Resource 
Devdofment (taken to Indude retavam 
worhonons or mor a of Agronomy , 

Animal Huabandry, Soil Sdance. 
Hydrology, Agricultural Economic* and 
Rural Resource Manadomani and 
Oevafopmanl). 

TheauccaaalulcaiKtidalowiii alaoba a 
manteeroltee Ovemaaa Development 
Group anOwfil participate Inthe 
isaaeroh. advisory antiTOi consultancy 

aetiwties of Iha Group in aocordarwa wiih 

Ha normal pofid as and maihodsol 
opsration. 

Appoirrtmonlwtlhoffeci from i al April. 
1984 or a data lo be da larmlned wfi i be al 

an appropriate polm oil the Professorial 
seals. £1 7.276-C21 .100 par amum. 
AppftcafioriB (fovoopfaa).siving luH 

putlcutaisofage.quBMtaaUona and 

axpgrisrice, logoftar with the names and 
addrasaesol Uvea paroons to whom 
reference may bemade, should be 
lodged wlte ihe Registrar and 8ecraiaiy. 
UrtvaraityolEortAngfia, Norwich Nfw 

7TJ(T* (0603)88181. ExL2208).lrom 
whom lumarporticulara may be 
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UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applicairers ero inviiod ta' Lactureslilps in tho Dapartmoni of Computer Eclonca 
PrafeieiKO will ba glvon to those with specialist aktife in one ol the following areas 
Software Engineering. Distributed Computing Systoma, VLSI hardware lor IKB3. 
Roboiics and Man-Machms imarfaco. 

The post Invotvoa rewarch in Iha ralavani area, and leaching tar Ihe Computer 
Science nnd Computer Science ami Microprocessor Systems degree couraai and 
lor an MSc course In Information Technology. A candidate would normally have a 
good honours degree In Computet Stionca. Electronics or a related oubjacl, with an 
appropriate posigraduaie qualification or equlvafent e ■penance. 

One oi Uia pnsis bI least will bo particularly concerned wnh mtatmauon Technology. 
In which area Ida Umvars<iy la also seefung (Rol: 37 8 3] ■ lecturer in Iha Department 
ol Eta: ironic and Electrical Enginoarwtg. 

Salary on iha lecture sc ala (£7. 190- E1 4.1 25 pa] wrtn inrtrel plac ing occo'ding lo age, 
qualifications end experience. USS superannuation benefit. 

Applications (two copies). Including a (oil curriculum vrtaa and ihe namoa and 
addresses of Ihreo lolarees and quoting reference 3683 should be lodged by 2 -lih 
July wiiti (he Academic Staff Office. University of Strathclyde, McCance Building. 10 
Richmond Struai, Glasgow Gi 1X0, which wU supply furiher details on request 


mmi 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP 
IN BIOENGINEERING 


Applications aie invited for a lectureship established undor ihe UGC 
'New Blood' iniiiallve and tenabia Irom 1st October I9B3. Applicants 
should normally be under 35 

The successful applicant will loin a group drawn hom the slalf of tha 
bioengineering Unit and Irom Galsgow Royal Infirmary Investigating Iha 
Interaction between blood and membrane surfaces. Tho person 
appointed will ba exported lo carry out research on the physlco- 
chamlcal characteristics of membranes and protein absorption films, and 
lo have a relevant background and expenonce, probably In physics or 
physlcol chemistry. 

Salary in thB range: C7, 1 90— Cl4,i 25 pa. depending on age, 
qualifications and experience. USS superannuation benefit. 
Applications (two copies), including a full curriculum vitae and the 
nnmoa and addressee of three referee a and quoting reference 35/B3 
should bo lodged by 1 Augu at 19B3 wllh tha Academic Staff Office, 
University of Slrathclydo.TricCance Building, 1G Richmond Street, 
Glasgow GI 1XW, which will supply further defella on request. 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications ere invited tor a Lectureship established under the UGC 
'New Blood' initiative arid tenabia from isl October, 1983 Applicants 
should preferably be under 35. 

The successful applicant, who will havp a good degree In Electrical 
Engineering, will be expected (o fain the Power Systems Group end to 
participate ui (he resaaroh area ol energy management and interactive 
communication systems between suppliers and consumers. Toaching 
responsibilities will Involve participation in Ihe lull range of courses 
presented by the Department. 

Salary In the range: C7.190-EI4.185 p.a. depending on age, 
qualifications and experience. USS superannuation benefit. 
Applications (two copies) Including a lull curriculum vilae and the names 
and addresses of throe referees and quoting 34/83 should be lodged by 
1st August, 1983 with tho Academic Start Office, University of 
Strathclyde, McCance Building, 18 Richmond Slreel, Glasgow GI 1XQ, 
which will supply lurther defall* on request. 



Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

naparlmanl of Electrical 
ii nd 

Communication 

Englncarlna 

LECTURER 

Applications ore Invited 
for tno abovo position In 
the Department or Electtc- 
al and Communication En- 
gineering . 

Cnndldaiee should pre- 
ferably have experience In 
teaching communication 
eneineerlna subjects to de- 

B r an level. An Internal In 
!F nnd UHF amateur 
radio techniques or ente- 
nte communication would 
he preferred. A hlaher de- 
gree would he an advan- 
tage. 

Salary: Klft.030-K17.B70 

(Kl a Sifl. 0.7313). 

Appointment level will tie- 
pa ucl upon qualiritet ion 
nml e\ parlance . 

Iiiillal conimrt period la 
fur approximately 3 yours. 
Other l>i<ni<flts Include a 

S ratulty of 34'1 taxed at 
%. Appointment anti r«- 

r atrial fan farea. leave 
area for tlia atafr mem bur 

nnd family nTler IB 

niontha of service, aet- 
rllng-ln and nnltllng-uut 
ntlawniice. six we oka paid 
Inavn per year, education 
fame nnd aanlstancn to- 
wards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
plan anti medical benefit 
ichmnai nrv available. 

Detnflad applications 
(two copfea) wllh curricu- 
lum vitae toaetliar with 
tlia nemos nnd addraaena 
at throe rnfareea and tela- 
plione contact should lie 
roculved by: The Hea- 

ls! rar. Papua Now Ciulnes 


Unlviiraltv or Technology. 
PO Box 793. Las. Papua 
New Oulnea, by JO July 
1 9B3 . 

Applicants resident . In 
the Unltatl Kingdom 
ahould «lao aenct o copy to 
the Association of Com- 
monwealth Unlveralt lea 
(Appta). SB aordon 
Square. London WC J H 
OPF. from whom further 


Inrormation 
obtained . 


may 


PROFESSOR OF 
REHABILITATION 

Applications are invited from 
registered medical practi- 
tioners for the Europe Chair of 
Rehabilitation lenable wilhln 
the Faculty of Medicine. Appli- 
cants should have Interests in 
rehabilitation fn general buf 
must have shown distinction in 
the field of locomotor (Inclu- 
ding nauro- muscular) dis- 
orders. 

Further particulars are avail- 
able from the Secretary and 
Registrar, The UnlverBlty, 
Southampton SOS 5NH, to 
whom applications (1 1 
copies from parsons In the 
UK) should be sent by 5 
August 1083. Please quote 
Ref: THES. 


The University of 
Sheffield 
CHAIR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

.Applli’ul Ion" urn InvUml 
lor u Chair In I Hr Ur.parf - 
nia ill of Information Htu- 
dlnn. ihuuIi!'- from I Orru- 
bar 19R3 tar na «nnn an 
noa-tl hi t> till- r nn r I rr. Ctuicll- 
dutm ahnulu have ii iirim- 
n ry coni-orii In ihn fluid of 
X_Ltirarlnii*liiii. 

Salary on tha rnnuo profea- 
■arrnl appoint mania minimum 
£ 1 7,273 a year avamgo 
£30,300 a yaur. 

Partlcnfara from Hie 
fXaalatrar and Soirotarv 
(Starrinui. ih* Unlvaraliy. 
ShBfriold SIO ‘JTN to 
wlioni aiipllcatlona mna 
tuiiy only!, including tho 
namoa of ilireo lefiirean, 
ahould be n*m by IS July 
1983. Quota rol: IlA337n) 


Hi 
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Universities continued 


Tho i'upun New 
Guinea University 
Technology 

rinixirinimit >>l f! li-« irlrul 
,■■ 1*1 C'n iii K in i ill* <nl«n 
EiihIIK'OI'IHII 

PROFESSOR AND 
ASSOC rATE 
PROFESSOR (2 
VACANCIES) 

nr" ll'Nl» ,,, i 
I'nira mu Until V *■}•« 

mini ill n> or « <* HU 

Iihi.vr pmli. Tlin Imlllfr III 
«7o Chair ,.f Elo. n 1. ill «i;rt 

C. niimii*rt/(v«tl<»i» Fnalnc m- 
i mi woii I '1 lie 
.iBSiiliix 1 piiiI*' rail IP «f 
fir-liiiinniin. Tin; »■ tfcC. I ■ 

njinu i>l thr Ataoclatn l*rp- 
rebNor won 1*1 J«i rho*en «o 

cuniuli'inuiii tli nt of t He 
l , riile»* l "‘- 

Till- 1 lull u rl ill Bill cil El pi ■ 

trl.nl and Communication 
Eim Inner In il |Ui* a *t'rr f"! 
a. ndumlr Blofl ul 16. >]“ 

a lutitl Rluileill piiri’IniPiit 

cil 190. Tin' IJpjiiirimPii* l* 
ri' ii'iiiiiIIi I*- f ,,r . ■/‘.'V 'Till 11 

I i-u <■ 1 1 m (<■ ii r m i-h-- ini iIb- 
• irt-n wflli »iipi |hII»hII>ii* 1(1 
.■IIIiit < i mini nil leu d"” "c 
Piiwnr ■•u'lliiii*' i*f mill i” 
•i iirHilimt'- illiilonm li Jillim 
In .i iiinBiiir'H •luilii'ii * i 
fur l alu if*'. wJifi'll /"*■» 
i-.-K-aiili hi *iu (mrinln , ‘** , i ■ 
Tfn-ni I- Si ii(iii for iH*“ 

\ ><|. .Illllll pillll I irtl 

Mltliln lh» Jlriiiirtiiiniil- 

Mill Ilpplli II* ItlllR sllimUl 
Miiv*i ii|i|irii|iriiiln i|im I llli'li • 
Hems unil 

(mu til ii T 1 mill III Iiiliilslru- 

tlvn pniH-rlniiri* In hl'ilicP 
■ -Hu* jilun. si in tin I u»f»nr- 
Hni- In suini' hrniKii *»r 

i-ldctrii-nl nml 

I inn uniiliipiiring. Hint , •' 

IJIJ III HUH «f HIHlIt* of (IIP 
pr uli lonifl fnrlim ipchnuln- 
mIl-bI rilucalloil In O Ho- 
vnluplna tuiliili-y. Iin/#rm 
will lie raqulre.l to sifiiiii- 
Inlu and pursue rcsaorrli 
and l n Ml lit a I ai I lie davalnp 
Blrmifl limes with nil; 
ulntiprlnii nmpluyor* nntl 
thn nrofpssioii. 

rile Imiguuiin of Inal ruc- 
tion la Euoliali. 


■Snliirv: ProraMor 

K32.&40: AssuL-lnle I’riV 

fesBc.r 1(21.720 iKl = 
.110. O. 72 1.1 IIPI.'POS.). 

lull Ini contrail porlo'l In 
for 3 years. Othnr baneflls 


Include niaiulty of 2411, 
Inxoil nt 2 %. itppiiliiini«iil 
rind rapulrlutiuii fnros (nr 
thti staff inonibur nml 
fumlly lifter 18 months of 
aervlc*!, snttllnij-lii nml 
■Ml II no ‘put allowances. 


fumlly lifter 18 monllin of 
■ervlcn, n*iltllnu-lli nml 
■"Ullng-uut allowance*, 
sla-woefca pole! leave P«r 
year, education [area and 
uflBlstanco towards school 
roan, free housing, b alary 
continuation mill moillcal 
schemna are wvallnblc. 

Detailed applications 
1 1 wo coplnel with curricu- 
lum vltne (another with 
unmet am* *ddro»*i*» o* 
thrae refer sea iind role- 
phone contact »hau"IUr 

r.VA‘"VAv sis* 

s&vJi* , ? 5 . 

New Gulntt. by SO July 
1983 . 

AppHiand realdent In 
the Untied Kingdom 
should also eand a copy 
the Aaicic lollop pi Com- 
mo n wealth Unlweroltlo* 
(Applil , «, Cordon 

Squnrc . London WCIH 
QPF, from whom further 
nonprill Information may 
he obtained. HI 


The New University 
Ulster 

[ii-.lliuto III frill 1 1 mi Inn 

linn 

Millin' lllllVITS iy (.Hill’ll'-. 
Uoiuliuwlpri-y 

A up I ii-uilimM iii-ii ui'li'- 1 
i,.r tli - f.illuwiiiii t*- in no i - 
„ry jmsi'i in t.ciiirlniilnii 
1 liljs-ili Jon yyhl.'li ill’i’ f»r n 
lie r I (id ««f one »«nr I «»■ 
nii-iir I ii u nil 1st S-im-inliPi . 
IPB3 or ua suori ns 

lili- i Ii m i'nf I rr . 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


l.'fl ndliliilns slin*i lit rtuva 
rnnipn leilclP* In aiiinn 
uhupi'I ol toachliiii niuture 
studiiiitM at |.(jiui'lutlun 
Studies IovpI. 

LECTURER IN 
TRADE UNION 
STUDIES 

Itol- B3/62 

Aimlti lints slmulil liua-i. 
mi Iiu nun i-h don r«ii' i»r 
<-.|iilv-iil'-m In l ii.l im»rl-n I 
stii>M>'->. m - 1 in ••mil *■ s-rliil. 
ciiiy ■ >i 4i ini ri* iiriiiif 

nuufci-r. rspi-rl 

ii-.i* IiIiiii mi i riuli; «nl'»i» 
IT.UI.-.I H im-l/i-r with iiiipiii- 
/ll(>»-Pll Ill'll UfJM WUll 111 hR 1111 

III I V ll II 1 1 uf . 

LECTURER IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

II if. R3/63 

Aimlli uiiIh Kllimlii hevi. 
nt) hiiiiotirs iliTtirnu iiiul 
iirf/i-i'nlih it in-isl-iiJ-mlimtP 
■lii.ilirU-iillnil in SCfiin- 
osiin. t nl ailnlt mill ruin- 
■ nun 1 1 y uiliii—tltiii. 

.Salary fwlih tfSHI for 
lltu uImivk posts will .up 
within tlir Bruin £7.190 — 
£14, 12.1 p or a it n uni. 

Applications nrc invited 
for the following tempor- 
ary poet whli h Ih for aim 
ypur from as iriirly a ditto 
ud possible. 

LECTURER IN CO- 
OPERATIVE 
STUDIES 

Rrf: 83/64 

Applicants for Ilia post 
i which Ik funded by the 
EEC I should ho vo an hon- 
our* ilt> urea or Mill I valent 
In thn aortal or Imslnrsn 
McLimccs or ralutad fields. 
The person appointed will 
ho Involved lit the laun- 
ch Inn of a programme 
lauding to a new universi- 
ty Certificate In Co-Opera- 
tive Studies. 

Salary I with USSt will 

be within the ran go 

£7.190 - £12.080 per 

annum. 


University of Kent 
Canterbury 
Canterbury and 
Thanet Health 
Authority 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW - HEALTH 
SERVICES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Application* ore Invited 
for d post of UoBearch 
Fellow — Health Hervlces 

Development for throe 

year* with effect from thn 
let September 1983 or us 
■oon oa possible ihereaf- 
tor. This In e now Joint 
appointment bet ween the 
Cunterbtiry and Thnnet 
Ifoelth Authority itud tho 
University Of Kent at ijtn- 
terbury to e*e|nt the Uli- 
tricl Modtrttl Officer In 
the davelopmeht nnd use 
of information and re- 
■taarcli In thn plnnnlnn and 
managnlitnnt ^of llnnlth 
Services In the pjeirlct. 
Applicant* should be 
graduaine. prnfnranly with 
a relevant higher degree 
and some o*iuir|oneo In. 
tin* Hralth Borvlra «ir In 
Ruenarcli on thn llcmtli 
Nervier* . 

flulery will bn on Rbiio* 
I A £ 7,1 00— £.1 1,619 per 
iinnuin i»l- .Bent 2 
£ 10,7 ID-SI 4,12* Per 

unittim . 

TurLIinr pni-Hcnlai'B nml 
aiiplli-uiiiirt fuiniN may toe 
olitalnuM I mm Me. J fc. 
nulllv. Simlur Afi*i*»niii 
fin ll 1*1 r a r . Tim It r glai i y . 
The University.. <-siuer- 
fnirv. Kant. fcomylmwl 
Appl I rollon form! Clljrre 
riapinm ahutild Im r*. turned 
■i ui later than Friday. I5tli 
July 1983. Plena ' 
I'eferuncn iinnibor A sb/»j/ 
THUS. 

Applicunti. wlshinn 

further Information nro in- 
vited to contact I>r A. 6 
Llmontanf. Otetrlct Medic- 
al Ol Tl cor , C an t e i-l> ur yunil 
Thanet Hcellh All 111 or It >'j 
n eac Rev Building*. 3 

1 Loyal Croacont , TtBmafloio. 
Lei ll , CT1 I SPV I Tele- 
phone Tlinntl 44392 Ex^ 


All the above post* In- 
clude a developmental role 
as well as I nothing duties. 

Further particulars may i*r 

ubtalned from the Beg- 
Istrnr . The New University 
Of Ulster. Col ■rain*. 
Northern lrelund BT53 
1 5A (quoting appropriate 
Ror. No. > to whom ap- 
plication*. together with « 
curriculum vftno and the 
numns and addreaes* of 
three relerees. eliould be 
ralurnetl not later ihnni 
22nd July. 1983. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

he par I m r<nt ol 
Informnilon Studtaa 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Application!) are InvLtad 
Iron men end women for 
tho above post tenable for 
one veer from 1 October 
1983. The person 

uppolmad will have re- 
sponsibility for courses In 
logni Information sources 
and systems and will be 
expected to contribute to 
other courses In the De- 
pp rinicni‘1 Matters prog- 
rammes. CoticHdutee 

should have a first degree 
In law end a professional 

qnallflcatlon/degree In ln- 

forinatlan scienro or libra- 
rlanflhlp. 

Salary In. the range 
£7, ISO — £11.160 a year. 
Particular* from the Hoo- 
lf.tr ar and 9ocretnry fStsf- 
flnni. the Univemlty. 
Sheffield 9 10 2TN . to 
whom applications fb 
i.oiilusl. including c.v. and 
I ltd names of three re- 
• feroea, should, be lent by 
22 July 1983, Quote rat: 
FI BA 1/1)1 . HI 


University of the 
WitwaterBrand 
Johannesburg 
Division uf Mudern Cr»»k 

wiililii tlm it '-r 

f Iniiiliarnt I »« Lllt.rni.ire 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND TUTOR 

from"” au«ah\y“ r nmdl]pd 

■ FrJulii fur up pul “tine Hi lo 
thn ahovn 

riirmiah tho qooci 
ulfU'ua ur tlio A«f»ac IntlDii 

Ih now in u position to 
u r for rent met oppolitt- 
moms for an Initial per nd 
of three years to aiiltal'h 
ci tiflllf led upp rants will- 

r'na to eBisbllih and tn 
lost! a Division of Modern 
Greek • 

Thn successful applicant 
for ether post should pro- 

farsbly bo mother-tongue 
Greek spouker* with a 
good coni mend of Enallau. 
Applicant* for the Senior 
Lectureship should bo In 

R PKSeselon of. at 'oast. sn 
I. A. doprea or Blnillsr 
quollf leutfon. wheress bp- 
pllmntB for the Tutorship 
should hove completed * 
racoqnlend first dsgrae 
nnd Tiave teachlna r • 

nnro Iii (he Meld of Mod- 
ern Greet, lanniinpe- 

He ana rt Ii. Intel eat mid 
proven tea. Iilng ublllty In 
either Modern .Ornnk Ibii- 
anggo or Modern OreeK 
ritorotiii'F will he « rncont- 
ntentfutfcih. 

The nalsry rniiqe 

it I inched to tliuon posts I* 
nx follows: Senior l.eciur- 
2?. IL16.Sa7-Ra4.045 per 
ii mi uni . Tutor: 119.075— 

n 14 317 per annum. 

! III. 68 = £1.00 apprux). 

Thn Inlllnl sulnrv nnd 
level of appointment will 
bn Unternilned accorrilnq 

io ttio nuallf I cbi I ons and 
experience of tlie iucchi- 
fill upuHchmi. 

Duties are to , he 

assumed on I November 
1983, or as soon os possi- 
ble thereafter. 

In tor eated persons 

should obtain the informa- 
tion ghost relating to 
thoao posts from. *«• 
Secretary. Soutli African 
Universities orrlce. 

Chlcliestar House, 278 
II loh Hoi born. London 
WC1V 7H£ England, or 
from the Reelatrar irinit- 
nlng and einfflngl J7 pJ- 
veralty of the Wit- 
wntorsrand . 1 Jan Smuts 
Avenue , Jphnnneeburg 

2001. South Africa, with 
wham nppllcatione should 
be ladgoJ not lamr than 
13 August 1983. HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

D*psrtmont of^Comauter 

RESEARCH 

ASISTANTS 

^ pp V% H- 8 |^ te v.. S d 

end implomentatlon of an 
Intelligent database 

machine. This Involvas the 
development of ■ suitable 


University of 
Liverpool 

APPOINTMENT OF 
SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

Application* ore Invltml 

fur tho iiuni of Snntrir 
Assistant .. IleglBlruT. 

C.uudldstes should huvn 
nnl.riuirlutv MB*Hsst« *'« 
t Inlvrv ally uiimlIIl?tr«iUoii. 
a good hintuurt dniirne te s 

dii* I laliln l AV t i. , '' rl>< iih1IU 

Thn Bulury will hs within 
(i rails III *he 

st ale* f nr U/ifvcrvliy nilihl- 
■ilelratlvo Btnlf*. 

£|f>,926 imr miniini. «•'« 
will hr di-i«riiilitud nrcprn- 
log io ih" guel if u el Ions 
nnd e*t | rr , e«« , t* **} l, “* B,,t ’ 
i eesful • niidldglb. 

A niil leu tl 'in* ..w'JSS 

conlnsl luiDllif , f with thn 

fiemer «»1 tl*™*- r»'"i''* 1 , "‘ 
i>h >>lif(i bn rcj-nhr»4 n Vhn.!' 


cants ror both po*i» 
should have a good hon- 
ours degree In Computer 
Science or equivalent qual- 
ification. with en Interest 
In IKB 6 . One of the posts 
will bo mainly concerned 
with hnrdwaro Imple- 
mentation, and experience 
with digital systems design 
would be an ad vent ego. 
The other post will be 
mainly concerned with 

aof Lwsro support, and ex- 

nnrlence with ..PASCAL 
end PROLOG/LI 8 P would 
bg an advantage. Doth 
poets arc tenable for one 
year In the riret Instance, 
from July \ et . 1888 er *• 
soon as possible there- 
after. 

Salary range p.a.: 
£6 .310— £8.080 (Super- 
annuation*. 

Further details and ap- 
plication forms, return- 
able as soon aa passible, 
ere available from Dr S. 
H. Lovlnaton. Department 
ur Computer Science. The 
University. Mencheetpr 
M 13 9PL. Hi 


University of London 
AsBociation of 
Commonwealth . , 

• UniverBitieB 

TWO P08TS OF 
GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invlteu 
from graduates lor two 
uuai* of Oreduate Assis- 
tant In the Commonwealth 
Hcholarshlp* dspartnient 
Of thn Association, which 
provides thn United King- 
dom encrntarlat for the 
Commonwealth .. Schp. 
Inrslilp and Fellowship 


North Western 
Universities 0 nnd M 
unit 

SENIOR 0 AND M 
OFFICER 

Applications «rj hivlted 
ror tnu i'osi oi Bci | l ,, i o 
uVul M Officer In 
Nor Hi Western Uillvorsl- 
il 0 « D mill M Unit which 
serves the Unlverelllas uf 
llvurpnul. Mmirlic-ster ond 
sal ford . tho ll n I vnrsl I V 
Collage of North 
inanuurl, nnd tho uni 
vers'ny of Manchester In- 
st tin to of Srlence und 

Toclmology. Tim PO»l wMI 

become veceiit an J O' lD 
gSr 1983. when tin pr«; 
*»ni Sonlor O and M 
Officer takes up »ha .P?."* 
or Dlroclor of the Unit. 
The unit Is Prlinarlly rou- 
cnniod to review met hods 
of eilmlnlst ration 

other noii-aradamlc work 
carried out within Ilia 
Universities of the Oroup 
and. where appropriate, 
to iniplomsnt ncceplod 

proposals. 

Candidates should be 
arsdustns or hold otner 
Suitable qualifications and 
should have had fonojl 
training in O and M . 
together with 
based experience In lojlu«. 
try. commerce ar public 

The initial salary will lie 
wltliln Grod" 1 II or tlie 

nut ion nl milarv mireeiiicnt 

for University 
.£13.5 15 to £1,6,923 per 
nnnuin) and will h" deter- 
mined according to qual- 
iricatluns nnd experleiica. 

Applications iJO copies) 
statin a age. education, 
quel I flea t Ions end ex pari- 
once, tonether with tho 
names of three referees, 
should bu received not la- 
ter than 22 July. 1883. by 
tlie undersigned, from 
wliom furthor partlculors 
may be obtained. Quote 
Ren RV/97 1 . 

Mr. J> 9- Bryson. 
Senior Assistant Reg- 
istrar. The University, 
P.O. Bon 147. Liverpool. 
L69 3HX. HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
HORTICULTURE 

Applications are Invited 
for two pasltlonn in the 
Department ol Horticul- 
ture nnd Plant Health, 
which become vacant In 
Fobriinry 1884. Applicants 
should hold a deareo In 
horticulture. preferably 
with postgraduate nuoi- 
locations, research and/or 
practical oxporlonce. espe- 
cially In cut flower and/or 
nursery crops: or In en- 
vironmeiitsl hortlculiure. 
Including landscape plan- 
ning, development and 

maintenance. 

Main , reaponalbllltloa 
Will lnvolva tno teaching 
of hortlcutural theory and 
practice In degree and di- 
ploma rouraee within the 
Faculty of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Sci- 

ences. 


Tho New University 

Ulster 

Aiipflcai lull* ar»- "'J 

r i,p foikcixvliit) ti-mpnriH » i 

liSit-U -fS fS- t....’ V"* 1 '- 

isl Snpt*nillKT. ,i . 

School of P IWl^V 6111 11 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(PURE 

MATHEMATICS) 

Tim ilmii-H ol Hu- iu*« will 
I nr hide li.mhlliii 111 «HV brain l» 
,,f piira inntltejiiiilu *• 

Hilnutl i >f UiMJimiltH’H 
lluf: 83,66 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SPANISH 

Teaching ilnll"* will hiv.ilvn 
Iniiuuuae und i.i*UI«n Ain; 
lliuratura. WllHi»giiin»s lo ruki 
a course 111 som« asimtl nl 
■ 20 th century literature would 
be an advanlaiie. 

Applicants (or both posts 
should be grudiuHe* whli » 
good honour* deureo In tit" 
appropriate subject. 

Salary will be oil one of the 
first six point* oMId.- Lecturer 

iu<r umiinii. 

Further purth ulnr* nuiv hr 
ubfuhiccl from Tlio Ri.uletriir. 
Tho Now University ol Ulster. 
Cnlorahin. Northern Irelmul 
IIT52 ISA (quollng upproprl- 
Hto Ref. No. i to whom ap- 
nllcntiou together with a cur- 
riculum vitna nnd the names 
and addresses of three rn- 
fereos, should be returned not 
later then 32nd July. 19B3.H1 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Application* sr» invited 
for the above position In 
the Department of 

Accountancy. 

Applications are sought 
primarily from persona 
rspable pf teaching 
courses and conducting re- 
search In Bushinas Finance 
and/or Management 

Accounting. However, ap- 
plication* from persona 
qualified In otliar areas, 
such aa Financial Account- 
ing. Taxation. Public Sec- 
tor Accounting, and Audit- 
ing, Will be considered. 

The salary for Senior 
Lecturers la oil a scala 
from NZ *2 7.088 to 
530.127 f toarl. to S34.387 
par annum nnd for Lectur- 
ers le an a scale from 
NZS2 1,660 to $25,684 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions Of Appoint- 
ment may be obtained 
from the Association uf 
Co mill on wealth _ DnlvnrsJ- 
tln* ( A Plits). 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCI H 

Application* close with 
the Registrar ■ University 
of Canterbury. . Prlvatn 


Commencing eslerlae 

b “,,* n fa l Appllrotlon* clnee with 

tS^aes. t Hie Registrar. University 

! Iivtai ftSS L ^ of Canterbury. ^ Prlvatn 

BStai "jfuls.ss; 

nriolirinMnnii and Jtv- I n o -J . 


with auBlItlcatlone end ex- 
perience. 

Further details of the 
position. together with 
conditions of appointment, 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Unlversitlas 

lAppts). 36 (Jordon 
Square, London WCIH 
aPF. or from the Reg- 
istrar or the University, 
with whom applications 
closo on 24 August 1983. 

HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Slstlstlca 
and Computational 
Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited 
for the above poet which 
Is tenable for s period of 
one yosr from let October 
1983. The successful ap- 
plicant will have, or ex- 
pect Boon to have, e post- 
graduate qualification in 
etatlstlce or equivalent ex- 

S arlance. Experience of 
■ ecltlng or demonatratlng 
at undergraduate level le 
desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary will bo In the 
range £7,190 — £8.530 par 


IMsn. Preference Will be 
ill von to tmnuhlulus will 
■ipproitrlato work axperl- 


Thu work oilers good 
administrative experience 
ami Involves close co-op. 
oralion with British and 
other Commonwealth uni- 


verbltles s»larv_ In range 
£6,310 to £9,875 p.ii. If dr 
experienced candlilatea up 
to £11,015 u.a.l plui Lon- 
dun- Alhiwance of Cl. 1 186 
■>.a. Buuerennuatlon under 
U.B.S Appointment lo be 
tntcan up a* anon ns 
possible. 

Fortner pa/llciilers rpoy 


Applications together 
with the names of three 
referees should bo re- 
ceived not later than 28th 
July 1983 by the I\eq- 
Tntrnr. The University, P Q 

S ox 147, Liverpool L69 
nX, from whom further 
particulars may be 

SVKV n iSgfe. Quo,n « mr ' R „ v { 


University of 
London 

Royal Holloway College 

Depariment uf 
Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

from 1 September 19fea 

to. 31 Autiunt 1984 re- 
quired to leach anciiliery 
innlhsmatlca to Chemists 
and niolnomtB nml a 
cuurse on Htellar Struc- 
ture Appulnimnnt will be 
niatlu up tu 4th point on 
the scute _ ie £8.539 plus 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department uf Buniiic** 
Studios 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Applications nro Invltnd 
for this post In the De- 
psrtmant of Dualnass Stu- 
dies, which la part of tho 
Bdlnburch Division of tli" 
Scottish (luslnaas School . 

A candidate who, In 
addition to possekalnu 

S ood qualifications hi In- 
ustrlal Relatione. Is sum 
to contribute tn teaching 
In other fields, especially 
Organisational Behaviour, 
will have on advantage. 

The successful candidate 
will take up hie or her 
appointment on 1 at Octo- 
ber 1983 or as soon there- 
after as la poaalblo. The 
appointment will be mads 
In the lower pert of the 
Lecturer scale. 

Application! by letter 
(ala copies,, giving the 
names of two referee*, 
should be lodged with 
Prof e«Bor N. C. Hum. 
C.B.E.. Head ol Depart- 
ment. The Department of 
Business Studies, William 
Robertaon Building, 40 
Square. Edinburgh 
EH 8 9JY. not later than 
Slat July 1983. Further 
information about this 
poet may be obtained from 
the same address. 

. , PlaeBe quote reference 
No. 1077 HI 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

RE8EARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

to work on Dynamics of 
Marine Risers In the De- 
partment of MocnoncJaJ 
fi'Blneerlng. Applicants 
should posse** a tat or 
Upper 2nd cIbbb Honours 
degree In Mechanical Eti- 
M no i* l « l . nB an ? experience 
in Inatrumentatlan would 
be en advantage. 


Lh..ui7f hri rerelvod not le- Fortner pej-llculorB may 

•Si’ iIi«b 29i|i Juli . 1983. be obtaliind from the Per- 

Lv » Ilc R ■' nl» *r ar.th Uitl- snnnel 6f fleer. A.C.V *6 

iJr. lv F tl. Box 147. uorilon bquara. London 

ynreity. . r . ,,.V imi,> wr.l fl onr in whom an. 


! l !! l nj l lf A.. le £8.539 plus The post la for 2 years 

London Allowance £1.186. salary £7.630 pa. 


Tlie University of 
Leeds 

lli-ii.ii * iiii.it* uf Inoraanlr 
iiiijI str«i«'liir»l Cfcamuirv 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Apul I' iiti'nw nro Invlitd 
lur l lie itliuve pasi for 
"ui'l- will* I'riifnssar N N 
Grnrnvvnu.l nrc l'tr j g 
Ki'uii i.ily mi syiiUiciU and 
etrii. turnl iiBhcri* of 
ini.*,* llulu ir nun chemistry 
liivni v I nil tlir n*o of *h» 
in liuliiui’v of modern 
(ir.iniKinif-liillic tranilflon 
iii« nil i lii*in l-.tr* . 

A iiimtl llunnurs d-gree 
III ■ lii-iiilhiry nml a higher 
*«r rrnnarcU experf- 
uni >. In innln-nritup or 
1 1 * . 111*111011 mi-* ill . liomlitry 
Uli. i-iu| ul roil . 

I Iii' |.<inI Is avallnble 
from 1 Oci.iIk.i 1983 for* 
fix. i (I fii.i'Uid of up lu two 
veurs. 

Hnlury on thn I A scale 
I or ItcHi.iircIi nnd AhDlo- 

S niiH Slnff (£7,190 - 

1 i , 6 I S i according to an*, 
minllf Ii ntlonn nnd exearl- 


lufui'iiiul ouqulrle* may 
Im iiui'li* to Prufe**or N N 
Gri-i-n wuuil. tolanhODe 

10532 ■ 431751. ext 6000. 

A ppl lent Urn form* and 
filrllu.r pnrtli'iilara may be 
ohliilued from thn Hag- 
Isiriir. The Unlverally. 
Lend* L92 91T, quoting 

ruOrunco numbor 44/16/ 
170. tu wlium appllcntlona 
slioiilil he nddreased. dol- 
ing ilutr lor a ppl lest Ion ■ 
29 July 1983. Ill 

The City University 
Centre For Continuing 
Education 

CONTINUING 
EDUCATION TUTOR 

Applications are Invited 
from University gradual «• 
for the poet of Full-time 
Tutor In the Continuing 
Education programme or 
the Centre. 

Candldstoe should have 
s ouod Honour DWMiJ 

S^WSiVa s,T5S?r tsl 

hove some rosasreh and 
devolopment experience in 
Higher Education. 

In tha first instance, the 

duties will be mainly ton* 
cernnd with building * 
strong Belonta end Tech 

nology . element 

programme and undertax 
ina requisite tascnina 

sfr'aJb... IMPS 


programme ana uiiaei.»» 

Ina raqulalta 

SSE^SSBI 

be a full memtoor or th* 

acndamlc stnfr of Mis Y"‘ # 

: " M V ; o T . h pp;Spr r .et. POI nt 

t. 

annum Inclualvel. 

Furthor 

application fo r ^* y i“S 
obtained fr am J* 

Mrcf.v,?. w jtbw «f, 

The University ot 
Sheffield 

MRC/SSRC SOCIAL 
AND applied 
PSYCHOLOGY UNIT 

** ""^rilu'n n 1 'rte vn" opme iTi* 

to7X , ‘aV 0 .T..1»j S ;;iis 

Jnrt on Jiil» The 

I'nrunr tliivnlopmaitt- w|1l 
niirroHafiil nppllcant {h 
cnntrlhMt" Vi.iinni a nl> 

within 11 selected 

In BUi'llna o(_, po»« 

ncriipaliun,). Tno v d#> 

ntfrr* scope for « lie 
vi.|iipinoiit uf cxparti 
tin r xcItJnn imw area. 

Thu appoint man* 
throe years from " 'j^flve- 

|y convenient dole. 

year contract ■ itb • 

uuln fur a c «n^W: ,l,, r Scord. 
strong r0B0 .* rc .,H have ot 
Appllraiite ■ t, ® u '5 1 0 JJ5?ndu- 
Inast two yeajf pf S.,t no* 

(under review). 

Further , dot* 11“ Nt «| 
available from ,jP[Jc/a&n c 
Nicholson. of 

SAPU. Oanariment er>l . 
Psychology, The Vni QTN _ 

tv. shafflald. u a4 _ 

Telaphona 0742 ZB*" 

gSSgfl ll SlioAV 

The University of 
Sheffield 

TEMPORARY 

lecturerin 

primary 

education 

(part-time* 

Applications J,?’ with 

is:'""" rAffl ii 
SAWiT-»T>/r.lS» 

for two years. A" ‘‘j 

In the primary currit of 

and in tha manM ^™J,d t.» 
primary school* i w? nl a* 1 ' 

advantageoua. i»a- 


LTa*rim«ii. 1-60 3 IIX, froii. 
wtitim -further Mrtl. uWft 
mw bt 'obtained. Quote 
ra*. RV/973. 1,1 


snnnal Qiriccr. A.c.u. as 
O onion Square, London 
WC III 0PF. to whom ap- 
plications ehuulri bo sent 
not later than I Auaual 
1983- HI 


Plaaen aentl aelf-addreg. 
nnd nnvnlope for details to 
tlio Pnrioiinel Officer, 
Ruvnl Holluwny Co I Inge, 
lighonj Itlll, Eahtm. Sur- 
0E *' Cl os Inc 
dote I 1 July. Hi 


5 i.i- Bt v Qn awkU- 

nbla from the Staff Offic- 
?;• Harlot-Watt Unlvaril- 
ty. Chambers Street, Edin. 


under revmw). 

me 

Particulars rr srcret,af'>' 
Registrar end , reiver* "f. 
(Staffing), the UI 2T N ‘S 

fer-abljs 

names of ] l W! 1 

Should be BP '!i»? 5 a897/t>J: 
1983. Quote ref «*■ III 



■ 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.7.83 


Universities continued 


University of Wales 
Saint David’s 
University College, 
Lampeter 

Department uf Ooonrupliy 

project officer 


AUplltolloilN nro Invited 
from conmuter aclnnco 
areduatna ur «od«l acfnii- 
tlais with nxpt'i-tlsn In 
computing for tho pom if 
FroJeri Officer. Tlui 

■ppalnimriit will cum- 

mence on Int Ocrohur. 
1983, for an Initial period 
of I Wo years. 

The nppolntue will 

Ideally be un applications 
software pronramiiiur. 

able to write In BASIC/ 
FORTIt AN a suite of prog- 


rams to provide Tor data 
retrieval, analysis and dis- 
play In connection with 
ongoing research in thn 
Centre for Rural Trans- 
port. 


The aalary will ba at an 
appropriate point on Uni- 
versities Scale 1A <£7,190 
- £ 11,6 15). 


Application forma und 
further particulars nro 
available from tho 
Academic Regigtror, Saint 
David's University Col- 
lege. Lumpier, Qyfed. 
BA4B 7 ED to whom ap- 


[ HcntlonB should be re 
urned by Friday, 22nd 
July. 1983. HI 


University of 
Liverpool 


Institute or Child Health 
Alder Hoy Children's 
HospliaJ 


research 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited 
Tor tha past uf Research 


Assistant In tho Instltuto 
of Child Hculth. Candi- 
dates. who should hold a 
good first dearoe, will 
work Tor ubaut thrao 
years on a O.H.S.S./ 
E.E.C. projnet dealing 
with opldomlologlcnl 

aspect* of Congenital Mnl- 
farmatlona In Childhood. 
The aucransful applicant 
will bo required to under- 
take computer program- 


ming, statistical nnd data 
enalyaJa end nlso some 
fieldwork (data collar- 


The Initial salary will he 
£6.310 pnr annum. 


Application*. together 
with the names or three 
referee*, should bn re- 
ceived nut lator ilinn 15th 


K . 1 9R3 . by the Iti-u- 

ir,._ The. _ t ■ ii I varsity. 


_ ..111 varan* . 

P.O. Box 147. LIV"i-uool 
L69 3IIX. from whom 


L69 3 

further 
om.me 


8 3IIX. from whom 
ther pnrtlru luri* inny Ijo 
lalned. Quote rnt. RV/ 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Department of English 


TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 


Applications srn Invltod 
foe tbs post of Temporary 


u. iBinporarr 
Lacturar In tha papnrt- 
rnsnt of English Lunguage. 
tsnebls from 1 st Suptnm- 
?!;• IBM to 3 1 nt August. 
i*a*. Applicants should 
oe prepared tn tenrli Pho- 
nology end Syntax at nil 
undergraduate lovole mid 
■or thn M.A.; un ability to 
in ;?/ 1 Compuialipnal Llng- 
“••tles would also lin un 
■ovsnlsge. 


ro®5kV y wl11 up to 
p ? r aniiiiiii un tin* 
ecnlai (£7,190- 
") noeonllno to a no, 
JJJJhf lost luna nnd oxpnrl- 


h. p !!tl h ? p partlmlnr" mar 

ffoin tno Da- 


!*■■»■ trnr (P.P.I, Tho 
^'jarafty 6 Kaiisfiititon 


appllcntluiiN (3 
nim !! 1 ‘oqalher with tho 
ihJS!* Bnd addresses of 

jB5!c5”£55 lo whom r "- 


njey ho mod". 
lh*n d nol later 

»3«h July 1903. 


roreranon 

HI 


Personal 


University of Durham 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


„ Aiinllcnllone are Invited 
lor ilio post of Lav Hirer lu 
Anthropology Tram candi- 
date* with Intorusts In 
noma uxnoctn uf serial 
A ii thru polony. Tlio 

/ippoiimiietit trill (into 
trom let Oc luher 10BS or 
ouch dutu n* may ho 
uri'Riiged. 


The appointment will too 
made un thn Lecturer's 
HSlury srale i£7,)90— 
£14,125 por nniiiim). nine 
NiiperKinuailon. 


Appllretlona <3 copleai, 
naming throe rsfereog, 
should be submlttod not 
tutor I hull IStli July, 1983 
to tho Roalsti-nr nnd 
9acretRry. Old Shire Halt. 
Durham DH 1 3HF. from 
whom furthor pnrilculars 
mny Un obtuhiod. HI 


Tbe University of 
Manchester 


ASSISTANT 

STUDENT 

ACCOMMODATION 

OFFICER 


Applications are Invltd 
for this post from candi- 
dates with a good Honours 
degree or n higher degree. 


Candida i on should prefer- 


of age. The appointee will 
assist In finding suitable- 


accommodation for stu- 
dents and In placing stu- 
dents In University owned 
accommodallnn. Initial 
•alary within range £6.310 
— £9,8 75 p.n. Partlculors 
■nd application forms (re- 
turnable by July 7th> from 
the Registrar. Tho Uni- 
vorslty, Munchastnr MIS 


BPL, &uote ref. 102/83/ 
THE 8 . HI 


University of 
Keeie 


LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


Appllcntlona nro Invltod 
for tno above post within 


the Department of Compu- 
ter SiTouco from October 


19B3. Initial annolutnient 
will be with In Lite ranflU 
£7,190 - £9.875 ol tho 


Lecturer srulo £7.190 — 

£14.123 irocontly re- 
vised). 


Furthor nun U ulurs nnd 
application form* from 
Tho Registinr. Tlio Un - 
vorslty. Keeli-. Stuffnr.l- 
shlro. STB 3BG to wham 


api.llr nl Ions thnulil I l.r 


tunm'l by Kridnv 29 Ji 


The University of 
Sheffield 
CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 


i*?"! irW, "if MIS! 

in lea. teuuble from 1 Octo- 
bor 1983. or n» noon nm 
pnsnltila thereafter. Candi- 
dates with Jntorcsls In any 
special lain In EtoiiuiiiIcb 
will hr considered tom 
they should have o Htrung 
hoao Iii economic theory. 
Salary on the sralo ror 
prurossorlal appulntmonts: 
minimum £17.275 a year; 
average £20.300 o y i * , “ r . 


Pnrtlculiu-a from Ilia H«(7- 
latrar an«1 Sn»'r"lnry istnf- 
ring . the University, 
SlVn/t'lold S10 2TN tu 
whom uppl leal Inns (onu 
copy only) should hr ■•■it 


by 15 July 1983. Q'tojc 

ran itasi/ni. hi 


University of 
Birmingham 
ASSISTANT FINANCE 
OFFICER 


Application* are llivllod for 
Uio above post In the Uni varsi- 
ty Finance Offtco. Applicants 


must ha nuallf led ’accountonu 
with sufficient post -qualifying 


experience to demonstrate 
tlicir ability to maintain and 
develop the financial iind man- 


agement accounting Informa- 
tion required to moot tlio 
needs of the Uni vorslty. 


Salary In tlis scale £13,515 
- £16,925 p.a. with super- 
annuation benefits. 


"?5*Bi, A IS„ AD VANCBS £ 1 OO 
On r22.'° 0 P' Written term* 
Ltd 9VS9 1 ' Replonal Truat 
dinv i n oyor Street. Plcrn- 
nhon« W 1 A 4RT. 

S41A Ci ' 491 2934 or 499 
°5‘6- 1,000 


Further Purtioularo end Bp- 
plicatlun Torm ontalnaoie 
from the Senior Aastawnt 


flecrolury. University of Blrni- 
InaDnm. PiO< Box 36S» Blrni" 
Ingham ois /TT. to wliom 

SS«ynlS? Uldbe ^ 


Awards 


WEEN MABY COLLEQBHENLEY CENTRE FOR FORECASTING 
(University ot London) 


Department ol Economics 


Collaborative Award 
in the Social Sciences 


rnu u-j. ^ lnv,,ed from candlrtales for an SSRC CASS khkHOt 
M art,JS? fk T 5 n Tfl9,ln fl > h e Efficiency of iho UK Financial Futures 


OrmnwCl r. won ' wn* db Bupervisao oy viwuny 

toe Henley Centre and Prefaesor David Currie of CMC. 

a flood MSc level background In 
emaUcai Economics and EconomolrteB, and programming aw 8 



Computer Aided 


Engineering 


Senior appointments In Computer Aided Engineering have 
been created by Ihe Department of Engineering 
integrating its academlcplannlng with that of two other 


integrating its academic planning with that of two other 
Departments, SCIENCE and COMPUTER STUDIES & 
MATHEMATICS, housed in anew building, the Integration 


will cover Joint course planning and will Influence research 
developments. 


READERSHIP 

(Principal Lecturer salary scale) 


Ref: L/E - possibly with a special reference to 
microelectronics 


PRINCIPAL LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS 


Ref: L/8 - with particular reference to Computer 
Aided Design 


SALARY SCALES 

Principal Lecturer - £12,519-^13,938 (bar) - 


£15,744 pa 

Senior Lecturer - E10.6B3-E12.552 (bar) - £13,443 pa 
Lecturer II - £7,21 5-E10, 683 (bar) - £11,588 pa 


These posts are available from 1 at September, 1 983 and 
demand candidates who arequalffied academically and 


professionally and ideally possess relevant industrial 
experience. Substantial research experience is essential 
lor Ihe Reader appointment. 

All salaries will be fixed at a point on the scale appropriate 
to previous service and experience. 

For further details and an application form please contact 
tha Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnic, Cofdharbour 
Lane, Frenchay, Bristol. Tel: Bristol (0272) 656281 , Ext. 
21 6 or 2 1 7. Applications to be returned by 8th July, 1 983. 
Please quote reference number In all communications. 


Bristol n n ■ 
Polytechnic 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER IN APPLIED 
DYNAMICS 


Tha parson appointed vriB loin a panel ol staff concerned wflh in* laaching ol 
giacHne dynamics, acoustical englnaatinn. Instrumentation and control lo firsi 
degree, higher degree, diploma ana certificate levels. There Is a developing imeresi 
In robotics. They will also be expected lo comtttnitt la Ihe OapartmenVa research 
and laboratory development programme. 

Appilcanla Should possesa a degree or higher degree In Mechanical Engineering or 
Physice. They should also have appropriate leeching, research or mdusfriai 
experience. In one of the area* mentioned above. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER 


Application* are Invlied (or a lecturer or eenior lecturer lo teach mainly on initial and 
[n -service teachor training courses In Language The sucoeselul candidate wiH ba 
Course Tutor for the CNAA Diploma in Professional Studios in Education - 
unguage Development arvf male a cantnMian to the devetopmeni of en MA In a 
related Held. An aWty to contribute to Ihe BA Honours degree In End il* Studies 
would also be vabetra. This degree comhtnea a rudy of literature with supporting 
courses In Bngutslice end practical expaAence ot literary composition. 

Candidates should have e higher degree Si Linguistics or Lenguege in Education and 
be qualified and e«pedenead teacher aduoatore. 


Salary 8ca<e: Lecturer II - £7,21 6- Cl 1.588 

r Senior Lecturer - C10.8B3-C12.5B2 (Bs/>-Cl3.4« 


The successful candidal* Mil be apposed on tha appropriate scale according to 


experience. 

by telephoning (0742) 20911, Ext. 3877Closlng dele tor applications: ftth July. 


Sheffield City Pofytechnic I* an Equal Opportunnie* Employer 


Paisley College 

IT (Information Technology) 
PROJECTS OFFICER 


The Department of Electronic Engineering and 
Mathematics and Computing are establishing the 
Strathclyde Microsystems Centre with ‘workshop facilities 
for clients, and a Programme of Seminars and Lectures tn 
association with INMAP Limited o!Ednburgh_The almol 
both ot these Is to promote the application of IT to Scottish 
Industry and Commerce. 

The Projects Officer will be required to play a leading role 
and, in addition, to undertake some consultancy work. 
This fixed term appointment, to 31st December, 1984, Is 
available immedFately and will Involve some travel 
throughout Scotland. 

Applicants should be graduates with relevant qualifications 
and experience. 

Salary Scale: £10,060 to £11,325 

ADDllcatlon forms and further particutersmay be obtained 
P fka personnel Officer, Paisley College of 
TorhnolMV High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE. Tel: 041-887 
1241, Ext. 230 (Informal enquiries to Ext. 261 or 379). 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN FRENCH 


Applicants should have a good honours degree (or 
equivalent), suitable teaching exps rlence at degree level and 
research interests, and preferably an appropriate higher 
degree. The successful candidate wilt be required to leach a 
variety oi language skills (eg Interpreting, precis-writing) at 
degree and diploma level and in addition will be expected to 
be able to make a contribution to an appropriate area In 
Contemporary French Studies. The appointment will be from 
1st September, 1983. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer ll £7,215-£11,58B 

Senior Ledurer £10,6a3-£l 3,443 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW, POLITICS ANO ECONOMICS 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for this senior appointment in the 
Department. The Department teaches Economics to degree 
level In the Polytechnic's Modular Degree Course. 
Candidates with Interests in any specialism in Economics 
may be considered, but the Department would be particularly 
interested In a person afalB to take responsibility for the 
teaching of Industrial Economics and contribute to Ihe 
development of computer assisted approaches to economic 
analysis. 

Salary scale: PL: £1 2,51 9-£l 5,744 

The closing date for applications for both these posts Is 

22fld July, 1983. 


Further Information and application forma available from 
the Administrative Assistant (Staffing Department), 
Oxford Polytechnic, Headlngton, Oxford 0X3 OBP. Tel: 
Oxford 64777. 


Computer Aided 
Engineering 


During the next Few years. Brlstof 
Polytechnic expect to make a major contribution 
towards the development of computer aided 
engineering In a city and region notable for high 
technology industry. The person appointed to this 
post will lead this development. 


ASSOCIATE HEAD 


£ 14,679 - £ 16,305 


The polytechnic has Integrated the academic 
planning of Its Engineering Department with that of 
Science and Computer Studies & Mathematics, to 
make possible the planning of joint courses ana to 
Influence research developments. Available from 
1st September 1983, this appointment demands a 
creative, innovative individual with substantial 
resea rch experience - coupled with a strong academic 
background, industrial experience would be 
an advantage. 

Salary will be determined according to 
previous experience or service. 

For further details and an application form, 
please contact the Personnel office. Brlstof 
Polytechnic, coldharbour Lane, Frenchay. Bristol. 
Telephone Bristol 10272) 656261, extension 216 or 2T7. 
Please quote ref U4. closing date 28tn July 1983. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


0 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 


School of Electrical Engineering 

READER IN COMMUNICATION 
ELECTRONICS 


Applicants should be suitably Qualified and have a good 
background In Communications anchor signal Processing, 
together with research and development experience in an 
appropriate area. The ability lo lead and motivate a stall leam 
and lo build up research and development links with industry 
will also be required. 

The School has strong interests In various aspects of 
telecommunications and computing. There la a firm base in 
the area of digital lelavlaion and it is anticipated that other 
areaB of communication systems will be developed. 

Salary Scale: £1 2,51 9~£1 3, 983 (bar) - £ 1 5,744 
Details from: The Services Officer, Leeds Polytechnic, 
Calvarley Street Leeds LSI SHE. Tel: (0532) 462355. 
Closing dale: 15lh July, 19B3. Please enclose SAE. 

Leeds is an equal opportunity employer. 
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Polytechnics continued 


BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Town & Country Planning 

ASSOCIATE LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER (0.5) 

IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Ref; L/59 

Applicants aie irwilad from weir quahhcd persons with specialist interests in 
Physical Geography end resource management for the post of Associate Lecturer 
ll/Senior Lee lure r foi one year commencing on I September 1983 and terminating 
on 31 August 1984 The person appointed will contribute to the teaching ol 
Physical Geography, particularly Blogeography including ihe management ol natural 
resources and some climatology, at honours degree level Previous research and/or 
teaching e«penence would be en advantage. 

Associate Lecturer posts are not Ml- lime, but require commitment for half a week 
on a regular basis Salary a 50% of Ihe full time salary scale 
Salary Scale: Ul 50% of £72 1 5-f.10.683 (Par] - £1 i ,568 per annum. 

SL 50%of£l0.683-£ 1 2.552(bor| - £ 1 3,443 per annum 
The appointment will be made on the appropriate scale according to relevant 
previous swvfca/or penance. (Progression from Ihe Ul scale to Hie SL scale is in 
accordance with the provisions of the Burnham Further Education Report). 

Far further data ill and an applleal/wi form, to be raturnod by 15 July 1983, 
pfaaie contact the Pwaonnel Office. Brlilof Pofytachnlc. Cnldharfaonr Lane. 
Franc hay, Bristol or Teh Bristol 656261, Ext 216 or 217. 

Haata quota nhrenco number U59 fa all communications. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applications a re invited from holders of a good honours degree, 
and with relevant industrial, research or teaching experience 
for the above post. 

The successful candidate will be expected to (each to honours 
degree level and to contribute to research, consultancy, or 
courses for Industry. The following areas are of particular 
Interest: Control Systems, Microelectronics, Electronic Circuit 
Design, Elec Ironic Equipment Manufacture and Teal, 
Communication Systems, Digital Systems, Microwaves and 
Optics. 

Salary Scale - Lecturer ‘A’ £6,313 to £13,125 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
The Personnel Officer, Paisley College of Technology, 
High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE (Tel: 041-3B7 1241, Ext. 230). 


^Department of 
Civil Engineering . 
snd Building 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

IN BUILDING 

Salary 

E7.215-E1 3,443 pa! 
. PrsW«K*wilt»oiY«ota 
■ppfcotfi holding * dogma 

nwnajmpg^ 
AnttaniBfliuHoEoiritw . 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 
Department ol Physics 

LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

Required lor September 1963. 
The. appointment will Initially be 
on . a temporary basis [or ihe 
academic year 1983/84. 


iwlorMMstlrkEhtBraaat 
txednglBdmlcjgyantf . 
mmfgnenL : 
pjijsi pofllcuim snd 
*ri*ajJonfcmei!B4«lab 
fnemi. ' 

'TtMPernfHwianeM. 

Ths Polytechnic qJWWw, 



Hum ate *■«*»« 


PftySlca.;. . y 

Apbteanf 3 - should prate ratty bs 
able to offer, .an .expertise ; fo 
physical and dtgilat ebctronlcL 
out axperieoca In other IMda WU 
be considered. 

Sale iy ; scale; £7^16-£H,5B8 


• CF371DL • 

Tab (0443)405 133. 
Ext 2021 ■ 

Cto rise dirt a: 

IGViJiJy, 19B3. 


pef Bmwn. 

Appbcaton tpnns'' ' from ..the 
Personnel Office, Nuffield 
Centre, SI Michaels Road. 
Portsmouth POI 2E D. (Tot; 
(0705); 626451. Pteaae quota 
reterencs Ua: 

Closing date, for appRcatiahs: 
14th July. 1983. ; ' 

The Head ol Department' ot 
Physics wilt ba pleased to give 
further fnfarmaflon If required. 


The Polytechnic 
SF' ofWal.es 


City of London 
■ ■' Polytechnic 
-(Department o^Pglitics c . 
•. GpVarrttnenjfci N 

, TEMPORARY !' ; 


Brighton Polytechnic 

1 . a- hool of CliemlBlry 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 
£4,947 - £5,040 

Applications aro Invllnd 
frum good honours gndii- 
ntOB (or thnsn to nraduatn 
shortly* In Cliemlairy or 
aiochenilBtry to work on e 
prulacl emit Inti 'Studies 
In put tarns aT mlcroblolo- 
olrsl hyrtrosylatlon and 
tiiolr application _ • o 

li l liter lino I oitl cal !iynttiosls. 

a. IJepu rl men t of Civil En- 
glnnerlnu _ 

Coustel Engineering 
Bnarcli Unit 

Tin* successful candldata 
will Join a loam Invest!* 
oatlnn the near shore hyd- 
raulic real mo of selncted 
niton slonn the Sussex 
i onst. 

Candidates should have 
or nxpQct to obtain a apod 
honours degree III Civil 
■ Engineering or a related 
discipline and huve an In- 
tnrnst In coastal hydraulics 
and numerical analysla. 
Tlie Biiccesaful candidate 
will be expected to regis- 
ter Tor o higher degree. 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/FELLOW 

Deportment nr Mechn- 
lilrn I mill Production En- 
gineering 

Snlnry ca.zoo - £0.400 

To work on a Joint pro- 

( ol t with n major nianu- 
acturer or fluid power 
ramiionon ts III tlie area or 
computer almulatlon and 
aspects of thn design or 
hydraulic Bystoma. 

Tho post may bo filled 
at either past-doctoral or 
graduate level; In the lat- 
ter case the appointee 
would ba espeetad to reg- 
ister far a higher degree. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

Department or Business 
Studies 

Applications are invited 
for the following post, 
duties to co 7 , JSV ,ce L 1 . on ‘ 

September 1983 of ■■ 

goon db poislblfl thsr© 
aftrr, 

READER IN 
BUSINESS POLICY - 
Ref No L/57 

To develop and co- 
ordinate a comprehensive 
research programme de- 
signed to underpin the 
teaching and curriculum 
design and development 
activities associated pri- 
marily with aidsting sand- 
wich snd pert-time BA/BA 
(Konsi degrees In Business 
Studies. 

Candidates should pos- 
sess: appropriate qual- 

ifications and experience; 
s record of publication 
which demonstrate recog- 
nised standing In research 
In the field of Buslnaas 

Policy; business and 
teaching experience re- 
levant to undergraduate 
work; and the ability to 
lead col leagues In 

academic activities at an 
advanced level. 

Salary Scale: £12,51 9— 

£13.958 ibarl — £15.744 
per annum. 

For further details and 
an application form, to be 
returned by II July 1BB3, 
please contact the person- 
nel orrtca. Bristol 

Polytechnic, Coldharbaur 
Lana, Fronchay, Bristol or 
ring Bristol £56261, Ext 
216 of 217. 

Ploaaa quote Reference 
Number L/57 In ell com- 
munications. HS 


Experience In aomputlnju 

t iranramminn and/or CAD 
s lilglily desirable. 

It la Initially a two year 
appointment with the pos- 
sibility or extension for a 
further year, in addition, 
thorn Is the likelihood of a 
permanent position with a 
major manufacturer of 
fluid power systems at the 
end or the project. 

Application forms and 
further details available 
Tram the Deputy Head of 
Personnel. Brighton 

Polytechnic, Lewes Rood. 
Brighton BN2 4 AT. Tel. 
Brighton 693655 Ext. 
2537. Closing dele IS July 
19BS. HS 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

Department of 
Construction & 
Environmental Health 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SERVICES - Ref No 
L/56 

Candidates should be 
graduates and have profes- 
sional qualifications .and 
experience In the construc- 
tion industry or' the re- • 
lated professions. .A par- 
ticular interest In the aoat 
Implications - and ; design 
dsclnlona relating 'to the' 
Installation of ' Environ- . 
mental Service* would be 
.advantageous. The auc- 
ceshrul candldata should 
ba expected to make a ma- 
jor, contribution to degree, 

. diploma ' ana postgraduate, 
courses In the Department 
and ba expected to contri- 
bute to. (he Dapsrtmsntq 

K ixearch and consultancy. 

utlee to commence on. 1 
September . 19B3 or . ns 
soon as possible there- 
after. , 

■ST-Sfeo^^UariMi 


Preston 

Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited 
for tha following poetei 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 

ECONOMICS & 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

< Reference A A/83) 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
MANAGEMENT & 
ORGANISATION 
8TUDIES 

(Reference AA/B4) 

In both cesee, the tem- 
porary contract will run 

Bra jftSErnK. 1 11 

Salary scale: £7.215 to 
£11.568. 

Application forma end 
further details, quoting 
reference number, from 
the Personnel prflce, Pre- 
ston Poly technic. Preston 
PRl SlTQ. Tel.. (0779) 
262027. • Closing date; 

loth July 1903. . H3 


POLITICS & ■' 

'viii’.JOLITIOAL- : • i: \v 

. Ap'gllgntions i/fl. ihivjted, , 
• for appointment to tt. torn-*, 
po rary. ( i • year i laoturhShlp : 
la Ute QsptrtntAl or Pair, 
tics aifu Oovernment com* 1 
. bunging on 1 st Baptembor: 

1 IB 13 ■or-aa 1 soon a* ■ QOHjti- !;■ 
■hie (herefifter. • 


; m « B oW.g n a. csaissns 

qualified .to teach courses 
! ln comparative political . 
. systems. .■ . qompapatrvq 

pa? titlpni'l p n 


nsoasa: 1 

Ajibothtmertt. wit, tie on 


j ; ' ■ 

- Faculty of Engineering 

, Deoaftment of Applied 
* - . .neology 

ILIUSL LECTURER 

\ c r IN GEOLOGY . 

. . . (Orte year T«rm 

Contract) ; ; 

V; |2S®g«SS«. : 

pr.esflniatjbrt Tif murid 

oitmeattl 
Ore . re 
sna • ; io i 
tenehlng., a 

S oology. Abpl 
svn I float 


he appointment will be . 

' qn the appropriate 


. previous aarVIce/exnsrl- 
.ebce. (Profesalon rr.om the 
LI1 scale to. the SL scale la 
In accordance ' ' with tha 

further ^ 

'port). 


. ir further details and 
an .ppllcsilon form,, to he 
returned by 15 July 1983, 
please CQntaot the Person- 
nel Office. 'Bristol 
Polytechnic. , Coldharbour 
Lane. Freiffcnay. Bristol or 
rl^ij, ^Brl^tol 656241, Ext. 


. Polytechnic of the . 

south Bank 
Borough Road; London 

SE1.0AA '• 

■ FACULTY 1 
■ ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER(S) 

Salary up to £10,266 In- 
clusive aF London Allo- 
wance. (Currently under 
review). 

'• The. praaent Faculty or 
Science 6 Engineering la 
being re-organlsed Into 


Please quota Rafsrapce 
umber L/56 In 'all ram- 
indications. , .. H4 


Fellowships 


, ; Oxford P^lytephnlo 

Obberthienk df Biology ■ 


■ The. present Faculty or 
Science 6 Engineering la 
being re-organlsed Into 
. two new reeultlas; Ap- 

F illcetlons are now Invltad 
or two new poits of 
FBeulty Administrative 
Officers. One • for ' ■ the 
Paoulty.or Sclenae ,4 Teph- 

f noloay end one for. (he 
acuity of Engineering, 
heae ere senior posts In 
the academic administra- 
tion and candidates should 
be graduate* With 

appropriate administrative 
, and managaiqent experl- 

k '‘- - S'ivi 

: ■ .4K 


University of 
Cambriage 
King's College 


RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN 
DYNAMICAL 
SYSTEMS 

Applications are Invited 
for Research Fellowships 
In Dynamical Systems. Fel- 
lows will collaborate In u 
project In tha Callage's 
Research Centro. Involving 
research Into the niathn- 
matlcol aspects of the sub- 
ject and ralovont applica- 
tions. Tlie Collage would 
welrome rand I da cob with 
knowledge or exporlence 
In any af the following 
Nelda: Theory of Dlf- 

reoinorphlsma. Bifurcation 
Theory. Theory of Non- 
Linear Differential Equn- 

a one, Ergodlc Theory. 

umerical investigation of 
chaotic Syatems, Modell- 
ing and Study af Chaotic 
Systems or Processes In 
any of • the Physical or 
Biological Sciences. 

Men and women gradu- 
ates or any university ore 
eligible, subject to an age 
limit of 40 yeere on 1 De- 
cember I BBS. Fellowships 
will commence on 1 Octo- 
ber 1BS4 and the normal 


The University of 
Sheffield 

DOUGLAS KN00P 
RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Applications are invltad 
front man and women for 
the above Feflowahlp tan- 
able for up to three years 
rrom 1 October 1903. The 
successful applicant will 
ba required to pursue re- 
search within the Held of 
Economic and Social His- 
tory. and to engage in * 
limited amount or 
teaahing. 


Economic and Boclnl Hla- 
tory, but preference may 
be given to those with in- 
terests In nlstorlcal/ln- 
dustrla] archaeology end/ 
or landscape atudieg. 

Applicants should ba 
available for interview In 
Great Britten. Initial sal- 
ary within ET.1B0 - 
£B,930 a year on Renga 
1A salary aoala, which 
rises to £11,615 a year. 
Particulars from the Rat- 


tier iso* ana tna normal Istrar and Secretary (Star- 

tenure la 4 yeere. Stipende fine). the ^ University, 

range from about £6.100 Shettlehl BIO 2TN, to 


to about £11,500 a year 
and an unmarrlad Fallow 
la provided with accom- 
modation in College if ha 
or she wishes. 

Applications will need 


Applications will need 

V o be made by 1 October 
BBS. Write at once for 
further details to the Con- 
vener. the Research Cen- 
tre. Ring's Collsge, Cam- 
bridge, CBS 1ST.' HS 


whom applications (three 
copies), including tha 
names and addresses of 
three referees, should bs 
aent by 25 July 19B3, 
Quote ref: R062/D1. H2 


Colleges of Art 


The University of 
Leeds 

MONTAGUE 
BURTON 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
JEWISH STUDIES 

Applications era Invited 

S Dr the poet of Montague 
lurton Fallow In Jewish 
Studies. A good honours 
'agree Is essential and. a 
higher degree In das 
The University w 
looking ror someoni w 
tha drive end initiative 
needed to develop thle 
subject rapidly and effec- 
ivaly . It la hoped that the 
ague Burton Fellow 
contribute . to 


teaching, pi 
of the following eu 
History, ' sociology, Span- 
ish or Theology. Post 
available from October 
IB 53 ror a fixed term of. 
MB tq three, yqarfe. 

■Salary on the 1A Level 

1 currently £7,190 — 

:i 1.615), according to 
age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from .the Reg- 
istrar, Tne_ University, 
Leeds LS9 9 JT, quoting 
reference number 1/8/DO, 

,fiou 1 b e 'addresao ” ” 


Dudley Metropolitan 
Borougn 

Stourbridge College of 
Technology & Art 
LECTURERS GRADE 
I AND II 

able from September - 

ri° 8T - A -£7^Wi»°5jg 

SESSklre WSSamSS^. 

POST B - t-^fgssLStfgV! 
Oraphlcs Studio Co-ordi- 
nator, DAT2C Oraphlcs 
Diplqma Course. ^ 

POST C — Lecturer Or ads 
1 - £5/5)35— £9,267 , Audio 
Vlaual/Computer Oraphlcs- 
DATEC Oraphlcs Diploma 
Course. . 

r° sT - D - usseffi/t- 

?r ATE s,s;si?. m " ■Biiiiir. 

Course. / 

A p p 1 1 ca 1 1 o n. riri »/d a- 




Colleges of Further Education 


Fbr further details, and 
an ntspllcattort (omiihwsss . 
do not tele Ph oqp but Write 

lUA”f51?^ dllo8,y ^? 3 jSs i bS" 1 "* 


-:noplo«r. Atigl 
Have a good , 

-Hr«D in ,neol> 

S cfenWiB and 
oVe Mi bar fm 
uatrpaf experience 

- An epultrqtiqn forih sad 
further particular* niny bn' 

ssHmter 

Polytechnic, • , UnatiunT, 

-t, S 0 *S; 


'^iT, , W,W7friSKJS''| 

Trs[srswcs will btlflrsn to 
:^A^ eoro * 


■ ■ . i • . r 4- • ' • ■ : . . J * 

Polytepbniioof the];.'. 


;/ -tE^UREM 


ilais: 2 lei 


r 4 J -O' 


8 : 3 ! 

.Pfagrpi^nia. ■ 

V 1 particular* and 
.avertable . 


I* 1 *.F ■ -■ 




■■'' 1 - ':r.M 

,':V : *'W. V. ;»H.I.V M 'S 


Education 

; Dunstable College 

Appointment of 
Vies Principal 


, • i J . . .Appl!oatk)n8 are Invited from suitably qualified candidates • 
r ,^ SbWlte&itlaleipBdence In further eduoatton and . 

■ manaoefneirt eaipert ef ipeetaeentof level. 

I Tha College la organised In lour departments; Business and 

' IGweral Studies {Graddi V), Engineering arid Science (Grade 
• I : IV), Community and Family Studies (Grade 111), and printing 
‘ ,1 and Qraphfe Arts (Grape III). 

. : I - \ The Cottage Is.Group V arid |be Vlce-Prindpal’a salpry will be 
• l m tberange £18, 443 to £17,368. 

v - I * application forms (with further particulars) may be. 

I obtained from D. p. J. Browning, p/IA Chief Education 

I officer, County Hajl, Bedfcrt( MM2 Woi'by telephone 

■V ; I 1 - W ^taeWhlttemore on Bedford 63222, Ext 34a. 

f ' f , ^ P ? ?t * d ^ onn * to fee returned by Monday, 26th July. 

r :T)^;6(j«g^l la an Equai Opportunity Employer '. ■ 

• Is’ ! '*i ■ .. 


i 


Colleges of Further Education continued 


De Havllland College 
Welwyn Garden City 


Principal 



Applications are invited for the post of Principal of this 
Group 0 College. The present Principal MrT. C. Brown, 
will be retiring at the end of December, and It Is hoped 
that the successful candidate will be able to take up the 
appointment In Januaiy 1984. 

The College Is situated In modem buildings on a 
pleasant site In the town centre of Wefwyn Garden City. 
It provides a veiy wide range of courses to meet the 
needs of local Industry and commerce and Is the centre 
for social, cultural and recreational activities in the erea. 
Applications, by letter, should be submitted by IB 
July to the County Education Officer (Ref: GHM), 
County Hall, Hertford SG138DF,from whom further 
particulars are available. 


Hertfordshire 
County Council . 


Colleges with Teacher Education 


ST MARY’S COLLEGE 

Strawberry Hill, Twlckanhim, Middlesex 

Registrar 

required far Non-Academio administration of 
Student Admissions, Records, eto In a 
College of 1,200 undergraduate and 
Dosfaraduate students. Local Government 
Scale AP5 £7,791 pa to £8,326 pa plus 
London Weighting £697 pa. Previous 
experience of educational administration, 
preferably In a College of Higher Education/ 
or University, essential. Further details from 
■ the Bursar, St Mary's College. Waldegrave 
RO&d, Twickenham TW1 4SX. Tel: 01-892. 
0051. 


St Maty’s 
College 

1 SirawbeiryHIll 


Research & Studentships 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 
- Universities of Manchester Liverpool 
Leeds Sheffield and Birmingham 

RESEARCH STAFF 

I Applications are Invited lor apwintment to the 

Unh of the Joint Matriculation Board, which Is we of he 

major GCE examining boards and IssHustod 

precincts of the University ot S^al reSh 
must have suitable experience In 
administration or teaching. Appontmenta nwybs mgoe 
at either Seplor Research 

1 or Research Associate (£ 7 , 1 90 -£ 1 1 . 61 5Llev e i in 
accordance with qualifications and experience. • 

The main duties will be to asafct the Dlreotorof Research 
In planning, co-ordinating and a|;P®^ 8 M the Bese&rc • 
UnTfs actlvltles'and to carry out research. ... 

••• appropriate In particular circumstances. 

■ Further Information and application toms 
' Secretary, Joint Matriculation Board, Manchester mo 
• . 6 EU. • ‘ 


L r > : .. ■ ' .: 


■; Vf* -I ; 

’ - I;-;’*. Univereity of 

\\ :-'r ..'London ■ 

: ) : - Westfield College 

a 'Amsoat sf/wa. 

; l a '» •■ .^ roj-an 

\ STUDENTSHIP 

. V -j! which la avalisbla for 1 
axpcpimantal worK on tha. 

; ,:z ol Tmpar_ 



Univeralfyof 

Hull ‘ " 

• Dapfrunont ol Physics 

: 8EBCAJTO, 

UNIVERSITY 
. RESEARCH a 
STUDENTSHIPS 


ad ,*ubJeot. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

OBJECTIVE TESTING 

A Research Assistant Is required, Initially for a W» we r 

Section ol the Institute's Education and Training J5? 0 ~‘. ™e Urtversly ol 

acceptable for registration by the successful applicant for a higher degree at tne univers ty 

London^ (deni]fyjng ^ accountancy knowledge and skills suitable for assessment by 

Ob active Test Techniques; 

• preparing, testing and analysing ObJectlveTest Items and papere; 

• establishing procedures for setting, marking and undertaking Objective Tes 
papers; 

Applicants should have a^ree In Education or Psychology (or the 

ES fl i knowledoe of statistical methods and associated computing 

SlquB^^eS^^fh similar research and development would be an 

Will be paid for the time to ba spent working In Lond ? n ; 

Please apply fn writing, enclosing full CV to : , 

Mrs Helene Mlohell, Personnel Officer 
Institute of Chartered Accountants In England and Wales 
P0 Box 433, Chartered Accountants Hall 
Moorgate Place, London EC2P 2BJ 


• g» : 'WSTaTd 

. A).* t 


ssopii 

Til" “^^“fir'aMParAiantal 

SSiSSiRrBe as 

physloa.-.' • 

.-feE»w®r^ 


University of Dundee 

Centra for Medical 
Education , 

Thara la a vacancy for a 

graduate 

research 

OFFICER 

ta work for nt loRRt on® 
year Jn thli 

active centra which la an- 
gqged In.' tlie dovcloproont 
S7 hotter waya of teaching 
madldna to undororadu- 
oto* and of continuing tha 
medical educattaii of doo- 
tora and para-madlcal *larr 

r„ o ?sWv.r/»m5s«w:sg 

Bfiiasts," jissis ,»" « 

tharo will ba an oPPortUn. 
part ?n nd thS°^nt^ P, oUa? 
vMo P n. en t * a Sr n *«a wfaa mont 

couraaa. 

5?r. , s.. s v; 11 rafe« 

□thor educational work. 
Tha aalary attached to 

pendenk on quallftoaHona 
ana experlenaa. 

F®A n r‘vsa: 

with whom -appllca Ilona 
containing full *■■■“?£ 
tafia and tho namoa of two 
raferoea ahoukd ha loagea 
by B 9/7 aY . PI a o • a quota 
Ref E8T/43/83Q. H* 1 


' Unlvefiity pf ; . 

. j, ...'Newcastle upon Tyne 

De part irt ant of Naval 

^s,w«5?nr 

HENRI ‘ 
KUMMERMAN 
FOUNDATION AND 

STUD^NTSH?P 


The University of 
Manchester 
North wait lnduatry Reiaorch 
Unit. Department or 
Geography 

RESEARCH 

associ^te^labour 

wllhdamqlliwblB raacarch 

background In labour 
reaaarch. raqulrad to Join a 
waU-SaWbHahed. 


rgcciilon In domlitatod nianu 
fK'jVor^ 1 W«t oT’bwM 

wVvm Sf larga-icala radun- 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 
RESEARCH POSTS 

a no Mention a are invited for 
work on thts following pro- 
JecU. 

Faculty or Art and DMBlgn 
1 . coating in Metals for Art 
and Design. 

Ev&'s^sfvrjsa, o, ... 

fci; «jfe«wasGaiua 

Malsa. 

? r rSi¥J? .„ D J°ftatS."F d .n USSS 

Exchanger. 

4. Feasible U«e pfln dual rial 
Wuta Materials In 

factue of Hydraulic Cement. 

5 . Quality Aaaureneo of Screw 
Head*. 


ence. 

a?fiss^r°M?saiS- 

aSST IsfcT cfoaing date f 


Faculty of Humanities 
8 Writers and It a b d 6r a — A 
Study of thejVew Rola.flonBhlp 


Car Oxford Hood, Manchester 
M13 SPLT doaing date July 
29th. 1BB3. 


Metaboltam i 

PreBton Polytechnic Foeu i ty or a 

Applications ard invited io^ Lon^Tj 

for two ___ f|. Develop! 

■RESEARCH ulatlye Abll, 

ASSISTANTSHIPS Syndrome Tb 

IN ECONOMICS . .pMarje-g* 

to'cdridiict reaeeroh Id one £8,091) 

or the, following Breaai. ApDllcailoi 

ft tali iT&y- *once A A/ tftrtinsBS.. 


between - WrTtlriH end its 
Cultural Context. 

7. Aspects af Semantic Amily- 
ala m CermKTf-fengl Ian Trans- 
lation. 

with a purpoee J3e*lBt\edj 

, computer Controlled 

B. e fnveatlaatlon of ••V^LHSARSi 
P aroxiaomaa In In teat Inal 

Metabolism or Lipid. 

Faculty of Snelel •ftelemco 
in. Long Torm tfnenjployeo r 
and ProreaafonBl Service*. 

11. Development of Solr^Hon- 
ulatlve Abilities In Downo- 
Syndrome iprentf;. . 


Jft. (SS.m.'BjW® 

, ter for • higher rtegroo 

and to undgrtolte ■ limited 

amount of teaching. 

IS'Wl * 6,1 ® 3 io 


. The University 
College of Swansea 

Daparttnent of 


anaapllon$ aorvlce ) . « 1 * 


• _ University of 
London 

•Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 
Research ip Distributed 
Real Time Systems 

aapivn Ah^w&^eqtdre^tD 
The prOJectoUJe etlVMl *rd : 


SrS%W£>g 


fete 

ISwrVM 


. ONE-YEAR 

, piffle 

• AppIlUBtlona' are IntlWtf . 
for a pna-veur-- reaoarcli 
Studentship fn tlie U»ert- 
mant of Enoliah- • 'pg-y® 

ftVMS-KhnKSlEiftSs 
kA"o’r°B^ RmK 
t"° d roft . 

outline ^ratearch Jyoltrtj 

B° n ciSfiM"^ -of " JjrSSi- 
'baHp ^.' * r ‘‘. -TW 


it) To. davaldp on-line •wh- 

' 1 > • tstni. ' - I ■ 

!?E? ,!5^Maon^ * 


niouaa'or - lang^PBa 11 ‘ilSallfn- ' 


The appointment; 
Xl|otY*nU pliW'.uq 


d e.v. With 1 


■II be for 
B £8,570 
London 


Dorael InalUuteof Higher 
Education 

Department of Engineering, 
Computing and 
Mathematics 

Research 

Assistant 

MSSSSfiMS 

In one of Uib followlnfl b«bs| 
Spedal purpose coding tadinlquea 
applied to focal area iwiworiw. 
Special purpoBB inBinimentallon 
mrthifos wrmateital Mb cycle 
testing. 

Crack initiation. propogaUan and 
frechire characffiiiMts in conain 
aHoya. 

Laser Dope ter Vetocily re«jaure- 

rnsfU Bppled to the control ol 

Ropa dynamlcB snd tail protatffon- 
ThS successful applteanl 
expected to register tor a higher 


Salary scale: E4.W7-CS, «49 which 
may be siqipiementad by part-time 
I leaching worit. 

Closing dale: 14th Ally. 1B83. 
Further details may be obtained 
.on raoslpt ot e s-a-e. Irom: The 
Director* 8«retary i}; 
Dorset Institute of Higher 
Education. Waiilsdown, Poole 
BH13 EBB. 


University of 
Bristol 

School of Education 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT (half- 
time) 

APPlicottuno are inyltad 
far in* poll af Xlaaearch 

devalop ernphlc m«**riniai 


vJark la a Danartmont of 
Industry (unclad project 
and an plica n to niuat bn 
■iFHoarod to aaB.at tho 
othar mambora of thg **•*?• 
rLiiti a variety of support* 
Ina work. They muefe have 
nxiiarlnnco ul ffJ op KSHfcffi 

sl , arrW.. t«“?££ 

a'VTs Per* annum “?Sea‘lS 


Application 

tallBotquBli 


giving da- 


nx par ianco ,' toga thor _w]th 
tho. namae and oddr. . . 


of two "ref area*, ahpuld he 
sent hy JOth Julv. 1 9te3 to 

••se-.W-WgaS;,, .U?L*&u£K 


of Drlatpl School of Educa- 
tlonr 33 Borkalay Squaro. 
Drlatol BS8.IJA frof eronco 
CWH). from whom further 
particulars may ha 

pbtalnad. 


University of 
London 

Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

Reactor Contra 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are ln jLW* 
from candidate* who hold. 

or expect ehor tl yto 
obtain. ■ flood honours 
degree In pfiyilot 'lt Nut- 
liar Enelneaalno for a »a- 
aoarch S tudantaqlp teflablo 


leer Enolneaainn for ■ »»- 
search 

at imperial Colleen neac- 
lor Centre from October 
1983. The *“ e f 
candidate will radiator for 
tha Ph.D. dooroe of the 
University of condor end 
will carry out rB*o«ircn rn; 
latod to tho ,de veto pen* nt 

Techniques' 1 

■3a riff; 

.["on of' the axpaflmontal 
studies will be eanductod 
at Harwell- ' 

. ' . Further .Information lend ■ 

"gsjyr: 

K;S M 5pfc n tor , ^.W4^i- 


University of ' 

Bristol 

Bgltoal of . Education 

research • 

ASSOCIATE: 

ftSSdU” -T or ^83tr| 

funded prelect In the «*• 
af . micro-norqputor pre- 
aantod ■ rebu* In feecfllng . 
deaf children.' ' • • 

■' A ppl I can l a ' 

Hoar children or .- toebh lore 
or. tbo d r ege *lrt 


education with k ,e’,K nD 'y*'- 

i fl g d a ?Sh.°fhepl« l lj?2|eETe 

& r . B izz «r inmM M 

SXTlEnV i« 5. to £ * M 


exporrcrtce. JseMtar £*«» 


tlie name' 
of two. re. 


tlie names emT rtWjtiiBM 
jo the BecjotBjry^OnlveraU 


(referance • ' CWftl from 


whonl furtner . 
may ba olit*in«a 
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Research & Studentships continued 


Thu Open University 
Faculty 1 if Scion cu 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICS 

Wn u r>- loci k 1 in j fur toiiMinin 
vwiiii i-Hiii'rlt'in n in priMii uiu- 
irilni] MliTix iiiiiiiiiliirs. iin>l 

C ninwllily hIici wltli 'uiiim 
imwlnilii'' "I tin.- .IrMiiii <ir 
Inicrfui’n hIocuhiiIi h, tn Join n 
smnll rnneari It uroup rno«mi;«1 
Iri iiniiuKCroiiil Inmir elwili jlysls 
nlliiliim uf ihr pinit<i|'hynlcf) 

mid iihulix-licliilatrvnf i>rnnlll> 
■imlix uliii’ aylt«rn*i. II i*i In- 
liilnJeii thm llm mien'Mfill up- 

I ilha nr will bn mil! illy luvulvril 
11 n |ir«ilr r t l'« I is.iiriinriUii n 
Mlrlu* 1 nilcrnc" iiui'iilir Inin 

1 liu <PxKllnu ■■•timrlin t-niul 

tyui'in. 

A|>|illi<in>K liir ilir cunt, 
wlilrli It nvollublr, fur A y«ur» 
trniii 1st Qrtntior 1QB5. 
kIiuuIiI hnve u first ilearxii lor 
•niulviili-iiti In iihyili t. 1 niiiiiu- 
li-r h> I !■ III. II. iilm ironli't. nr 
hiiiiii- Hiiullnr suliliirr. ^Hliiry 
ilupniiilliMi mi riiniMIliiitliiiiH 
il ml ft«|>i-l Imii i*. will U 11 ivlllilfi 
nir ftHHHiiri li hikI Aiiii1<u|iiiim 
hr 11 In £6.3 1IJ — CB..1IO l>- u. 

A|ii»lh Jilnn forma mill 
fnrchi-r ij.irlli'iilnr*. urn uvall- 
11 lil ■- linlil TJiii Ahilil lull 
Km •• I ji 1 y f Si f«i I i.niiMI, 
Tiin 411 H -11 C'lllvi-rfillv. VVultoii 
I l.i 1 1 . Mil I in 1 KiiVilnn MKT 
fi A A nr li'l»|i linin' hi I III in 
Ki-viun 1 ouiiH 1 ri*j^-iH i.'.'Km.i 
llinr-n It ii 24 linin' ■■iiawnl'fii.l 
vn |< i- mi O'jnU — ft y.' KfiH , 

f Ji-iliii| dm h I'nr ii|i|illru* 

1 1 hi in . I Dili Inly. II I 1 


* S •Vtl:V> r 'M''V 


University of 

London 

GulclHinilha’ College 

lli-liurl mi- ■■■ uf r-.v« linlnm 

RESEARCH 

TUTORSHIPS 

AMJilli ntlniis urn liltrllril 
1 nr A 1 i-si uri li I ■■ I tn-Hli lint 
/r-iiii Jul *ii |>iriinl»rr I5H1. 
I Iii'hh iintls urn ti-fiiiblu 

Ini A y i*ii 1 » mill tutolvi- up 

■ f. Ii'riiri 11-1111111111 per 
Wi.i-k mu. illy UilnrUlls ami 
iIShIhI 11111 with 11 ml *■ ru rncl 11 - 

IiiI'iii uii-rv i;la>tHnN>- 

*ll|i I'l-ssl III i:illlllilllll«H will 

L-i ■ I In rriilsirr loi 

■1 run. w I'li In tin- ilf-rari- 
nif-ilt : ii wliln (Irld nl rn- 
siinrrh iiitnrni-i* in 
>i-mli-liili mill llpji I lull 
I#hv> ImliMiV urn • lit i-rml 
Hir. 

Sulurv nm I ■* tn bo ilrtar- 
iiilni-ii. bin ijoniTull y 1 1 jin - 
■•nr 1 * l« 1 ■- iift'-r us tvlili Mini 

■ ■I in , •» 1 lirmliiJiii 1 r< ni'.h-i h 

1 I 1 M II Is. «.'illllllllul»li Ill 

li.lt ii. nr In- uliniil !•» 
('111. lilt. -I llljllll ll .11111111 H 

ih-ljl'i-i- III mhvi Imlnii v. 

will.- ini- luf-iin-r •iciiilii 
lint he - 11 Ini AsKl-riinii 
llniilni rnr I Pi- r.Hi imio 1 1 . 

I ‘ill vi-rsft \ uf l.n lid nil 
( iiil.lMiiil ■ In*' 1 1 ■-■■■< , NrW 

l.-riiiH. hi: I -I i.NlV- 

Clnhlllil iluli- ini' i'ik nipt 
>>l 11 1 1 1 j 1 1 • nl Inn-. J'ltli July 

I'lfl.l Till 


Administration 


Education 

Professional Assistant 


(Southern Area) 


Applicants should be graduates with teaching experience. 
This post should be oF Interest to teachers seeking an initial 
appointment In LEA administration. 

The successful candidate will be based in Luton. 

Salary Scale E8.5BB-E10.071 (NJC APT.C Scheme Points 
31-36). 

Essential user car allowance. Car loan scheme. Approved 
removal expenses paid. 

Application forme and further details from D. P. J. 
Browning. MA, Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Bedford, or telephone Bedford 83222, Ext 353. 

Closing dele - 25th July 1983. 

The Council is en Equal Opportunity Employer. 


iiiiil 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


f technical 
ing current 


PUBLICATIONS 

LIAISON 

OFFICER 

c£10,000 Kings Cross 

Should be professionally 
quallfed (or of graduate level) 
end have had several years 
experience in publishing, with 
a' proven record of technical 
editorial work, applying current 
standards at practice. 
Responsibility is lo the Printing 
Services Manager for a wide 
end varied range . ol 
publications 'ana material 
relating lo technical education 
and industrial training. 

Apply by eending a GV (or 
ring 01 -580 3050 for 

application farm) to: 

Keith Jackson, 
Personnel Officer. ■ 

46 Britannia Street, 
WC1X OHO. 

^City+Guilds 


University of London 
King's College London 
Union of Students 

Student Union 
Administrator 

UNION MANAGER 

Application* trn Invited 
for tlie posl of Union 
Mnnunnr tenable from I 
September 1983. 

T(re Union Admlnlftr#- 
lor will be responsible lo 
the PrMldtnl for tho arna- 
n< nation and day to day 
runnlnu ol the Students 
Union which rni'cimpaasex 
all the student services 
and mncnltiea. 

In addition to proven 
ninnanr rial experience in n 
similar or dlrei-tlv related 
Held,, applicants 130-50) 

■ nould possess a idunu 
financin' bauk around and 

mma knowladoa of cont- 
potnrlnpiT' iccountliis sya- 
I enta. 

Satnry on acalu 1 6,3 1 p — 
CD. 87 5 p.u plus Cl. 180 
p.a. Lumloit Allowance. 

Furthnr particulars re- 1 
In l Inn to tins poet, anil 
ufijilkailun. forrai, are 
aval labia li-om llt» Student 

V illon orricu ltd; 01-134-. 

)3l) anil coin pi clod op- 
pl lea i tuns era to . be re- 
i-nlveil Uy 'J> July IBM 
and nUifraaaud to 'Vli" 
rrnlilvnt, KCL Union ol 
NtmlAnti, MiuNiltm Dulld- 
P 0 .- s “rrry Btreel. London 
Wt:l lauutlnu riirrrpnir 
aais&a/f itLH) . « i 3 


The University of 
Sheffield 


Olflru nf llit> llri|l'itr**r “i"' 
Sin ratal y 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANTS 


Aunl Kill 111 it» art' UivltPd 
from rr. nin iii-.iiliiiiti'i wluhlno 
in oinhitrk uimn <■ inrmr In 
Uuivnrsliy AcImliilatrnHon. 
|.,r iwii uiiHtH III tiin nffli'U or 
■lio nr-iii-tlrnr & Sii.-rrtiiry, 
Tulialili- from I Ortul’ar 19B3 
nr enrllor ir putsllilo. 


Initial salary In Ilia raitae 
Eft, 3 1 0 — EH.SSfi n ynnr (iiolilts 
1—6) nn Urnda I A- Tim Scale 
rises tii £4.61.1 u yrnr. 


Eapncind ana of cundulHles 
ii, i ipaboiit 2 7 yearn but uJdor 
c undid a ton not |>r«c liidfiri. 


I'articulars from the Itnq- 
Istrar mid Secretary iStaf- 
rinat. the University, Mtor- 
field S I O 2 TN to wlioin up- 
nllcntiona '3 icjpIoh). htrlut J- 
inu tin* nnnirH ol mint, ra- 
rtiinri. r.liinil.1 I'" ni-lll In I 
AiiuiisI I *)B3 . i>tiutr Huf- 

nHS9’l>l. uia 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Courses 


Chriflt Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 
LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION 

AppIIi iitluits am Invited mi- 
ll lk inritalilp In Eilnimim. . 

Cujiilldti's should bo finiillflnd 
III diet orru of Sppcllll Edncn- 
ilou Needs uinl huvo rolnvnni 
oinnririter. prolcrnbly at tho 
Primary Lrvnl. 

II la Intiinriod to fill lido 
incuncy troni III" start of tho 
Autumn Term, with tgnaltl- 
c ration plvon to appllcauta 
sroklna n tompornry appolnt- 
inunt only. 

Tho Collcas of fora B.A.. 
REd and BSc doorooa, POCE 
advanced diplomas and blotter 
dunrnea lil Education. 

Si, I nr y Lnrliirm* ll/tioiilor 
Lmlnrur £7.illS — £13.443 


r,n- further ilotulls write to 
llm Principal to whonto ap- 
pllr.itloits should ho sent as 
Haon nn i>onMtiln. HB 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 



College of St. Mark 
& St. John 


Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
(£7,21 5-E1 3,443) 

Far September 1983 - Two temporary one-year poate, wtth possibility of 
permanent posts (or suitable applicants. To conlrtbute to the B.Ed. and 
new B.A. In raaeatlon and Community. 

Post 1 - Creative Design and 
Technology 

General input required but experience of communication graphics andftx 
design welcome. 

Post 2- Recreational Studies 

Major contribution to the Recreation end Community course with other 
Inputs according to queilllcatlons end experience. 

Further details and application forma fiom the Principal, College of Bt. 
Mark and St. John. Derrtford Road, Plymouth PL8 80H, (Tol: 0782 
777188.) Closing date - 16th July, 1983. 


A 


Head of Science 
and Technology (VI) 

Salary £16,863 -jE 18,555 inclusive. 

A Head ol Department it required from January 
1984 to lead a large combined department of over SO 
leaching siaff. lull-iiine aurl jandwich counts include 
TF.G Dip Const rucl ion, TEC Higher Dip Electronic 
Eng, TEC I Uglier Cort Computer Technology and HND 
Mech Eng. I'ari-time courses include a wide range of 
TEC Higher Ceru in Eng.Construclion arid Applied 
Science. Professional courses include MIDioi 1 k 2, 
CkSCFinal.C10B.IBCO. 

Send SA E for hirlher details and application form 
to be relumed wiihiu I wo weeks of the appearance of the 
advertisement lu the Vice- Principal, Slough College of 
Higher Education, Wellington Slreel, Slough SI.I JYG. 

Berkshire is an equal oppni iiuiities employer. 

Slough College 
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POST GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 1983. 

A one year full time course studying design 
methods for complex software/hardware 
systems. 

Entry Qualifications 

Studenis should normally possess a U.K. degree 
in Electrical and Electronic Engineering or 
Computer Science or an appropriate 
technology-based, science-based or 
' malhernatjcs-based discipline, or other 


SERC STUDENTSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 
Further details from Mrs. Jill Stern. 
Division of Electrical and Electronic Engineering. 
The Hatfield Polytechnic. P.O. Box 109, Hatfield, 
Herts. ALI0 9AB. 

THE 

HATFIELD 
POLYTECHNIC. 


Polytechnics continued 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department or Design 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
DESIGN/ 
GLASSMAKING 

Senior Lecturer £10.683 
- £12.332 tborl - £13,443 
P.». torturer II £7.215 — 
£10.685 (barl - fil 1,568 
P-n. 

Applications are Invited 
for the above post to 
aaalat tlie Senior Lecturer 
In Charge or Olaaa Design 
and Glassmaking. 

Applicants should have 
a wide experience of Mat 

r ilass techniques including 
oat wax casting, bending 
end moulding and similar 
cold glass Processes. 
Candidates should bs prac- 
tising In thla field al glass 
design and preferably 
Should have established a 
reputation nationally 

through exhibitions of 
their work. 

The glass course la one 
of Tour validated by the 
CNAA for specialisation In 

f iiass design, and niasamak- 
ng leadlnn to the award 
of BA Honours. It Is one 
of tan saaaiallaed design 
areas which mnke up the 
multl-dlaclpllnary design 
course. 

Appliestlon ‘forms and 
furthar particulars may be 
obtained from the Person- 
»■> Officer, North Staf- 
rordahlre Polytechnic, 
College Road. Stoke on 
Trent. ST4 3DE, Tele- 
phone (0788) 43531 ext 


Brighton 

Polytechnic 

Deportment oc Computing 
and Cybernetics 

RESEARCH 
A8SISTANTSHIPS 
IN COMPUTING (2 
posts) 

Basic Education In Num- 
SaTaVy*! 

Persons appointed Will 
work on the Bbo J' e i-(f/r?n 
project between nrlgnton 
Polytoclintc *nd 
Frio nda Centre, Drlohton- 
which alma to develop 
use of ms 

teaching reiource for tn 
education and troinlno o' 
dlaodvantaged adults. They 
will bs pert of e group or 

six teaching end ra«eercn 
staff In the areas of num 
eraev. literacy. com 
munlcatlon and socisl sno 
life akllls. 

The resesrehere will h® 

expected lo develop a «n ic 
rocofflputsr-baitd * eh fsn- 


rurinsr vocational 
Ing. Por one of *he poet 
an Intarest In the JO''* lo 5f 
mailt and eppllcatlona oi 
expart systsma will b®_", 
qulred. For tha other P°* 
s candidate with “JS. 
ground in computing "[f. 
plied, to education, 

Ing. email nu**? 1 *'.''-,”. 
coooeratl vea will be P r 


„.. C .L°J ,,no *1?*®.. ,or com- 

SJ.U“?8a^ p,lei,t,0ns 13 1 |^ 


Tha project is a P“ r, f ha 
the research work on , 

applications Of Artm c, . n 
Intelligence tofhnoloW .. 
the arses of education » 
cl s I welfare and trsinino. 

If you need 7uf t |J"Il t i?t 

683655, Ext. 2270. 

For application J 

Bspjflfkssactgg}; 

on Polytachnlc, M OIJ i!ja 
coomb, Brl 0 * to n , ” 


Eat.‘ 293?;* 
ing date 13 July 1985 




REMINDER copy for classified Ads in the THES 


should arrive not later than 1 0am Monday preceding publication 


ir: 
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Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

School of Social Work 

Senior Lectureship 

and Lectureship 

s 

& ApplicailonB are Invited for tha above poem which are presently 
’.p. Meant. 

ft Salary Ranges: 

■tT:: senloi Lecrureshlp: R16 857-#24 04B p.a. 

^ Lectureship: R12 687-R22 173 p.0. 

!& Requirements: Senior Lectureship 

A Masters degree or preferably a PhD, experience in university 
teaching and field Instruction tn social work plus o professional 
i is njoWIcfltion in social work off lolally lecognized or recognizable in ■ 

M south Africa in terms of the Social a nd Aseodaled Workers Act (No. 

5$ 110 011878). 

K Leotureihlp 

?;? An Honours degree, but preferably as for Senior Leolureshlp as above. 

$ $ 

js General 

'4-h Besides undergraduate teaching In social work, the School provides 
education at graduate level in two speclalisme, 1 e clinical social work 
and community social work (with emphasis on policy and planning). 
/-.{ srafl benefits Include a service bonus ot nearly one month's saloiy 
& payable annually, 75X remission of lultlon fess for dependants a) 

&<1 UCT, generous leave prtvfieges, a housing subsidy scheme subject to 
State regulations pension fund, medical aid and group life assurance. 
f yV Appilcann should submit a curriculum vitae, stating present eolory, 
research interests and pubilootlons, when ayoiiobie It appoioied, and 
ft*-- the names and addresses of three referees whom the University may 
v-v. approach direct. 

, ; Vi Further Information may be obtained either from Mr J Hennings. SA 
» & Universities Office, Chichester House. 278 High Hoiborn. London 

WCIV7HE, or from the Realsirar (Attention: Appoinimenls Office), ;. 
SJf- Un/vorelty of Capa Town.Rondeoosch 7700, South Africa by J. 

SL whom applications (quoting ref. no. E/368) must be ^ 

received not later than 9 August 1983 In fhe case of the 
Senior Lectureship and 31 August IB83 In the cobs of .■& 
the Lectureship. 

The Unhieretiys policy is not to discriminate on Xnt 
the grounds of sex, race or reffgfon. 

Further Information on the 
Implementation of this policy 
TOV, Is obtainable mi ^ £jrjjr 


Teach in 
North Africa 

The Oil Companies School located In 
TMpoll, Libya, SPLAJ, requires Elementary 
and Junior High School teachers who are 
familiar with tne North American education 
system. 

Positions Include: 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS K-B, 
PRIMARY MUSIC, Grades 4-9 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

ART 7*9 and YEARBOOK 

Five years of successful teaching experience 
preferred. Experience In ESL/EFL teaching 
situation would be of benefit. 

Attractive salary and benefits. 

Interviews will be held in London. 

Send complete applications and telephone 
number to:- 




JRUJflBV OIL 3€RVIGE 


UMM AL-JAWABY OIL SERVICE CO. LTD., 
33 Cavendish Square, London W1 M 9HF. . 
Telex; 281443 Jawabl Q. Attn: Roy Nash 



UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Associate 
Professor/Senior 
Lecturer In Religious 
Studies 


1983 Appointment, according lo qualifications and oxpeilonca, will be s y 
made on ihe salary seals: 

Assockiia Proles lor R21 237 x 938-24 045 x ) 035-28 115 fX* 

Senior Lecluier 916 557 x 938-24 045 
In addition a service bonus ot gearly one monlh's salary is payable 
annually. Staff benslHs include o transport and moving allowance ; & 
upon appointment. ! 

Applicants should oidlnorllv be in possession ol a doctorate and nova ' 
ressaren and reaching expsrfencs. They should bs wilting fa share In '' 1 
undergraduate leaching as well as the Honours and Masters 
programmo and lo supervise Masisrs and Dactoial research students. <^T- 
Preference will be given to canaidaies whose special Interest ties In ’&'■ 
Chilsilnn Studies, including ihe tilstoiy ot doclilne and church and ift < 
society, ond/or Science ol Religion. Including the religion and society kh 
fnterface. Knowledge of ond inferesi In Souihern Afrfco will be a fM 
recommendallon. ® 

Staff beneflls Include a housing subsidy subjecr to Stole regulotlone, f§i 
pension fund, medlcoi aid and group ule assurance, a 75% remission &E 
on tuition tees for dependants at UCT and generous study leave 
privileges. jgP! 

Applicants should eubmll a curriculum vitae, staling qualifications, 
ronge of teaching ond research experience, current academic & 

Interests, publications, wnen available II appolnled, ptesent salary and tV 
Ihe names and addresses of three referees whom me University may ($* 
contact direct. H; : 

i Further Information may be obtained aimer from Mr J Hennings. SA xMr 
\ Unhreremes Office. Chichester House. 278 High Hoiborn. London * ,, 
k WC1V 7HE. or from the RogBlror (Attention: Appolntmonls 

Office) Unlveislty of Cape Town. Rondebosch. 7700. South = W* 
> jty. Africa, by whom oppilcations (quoting ref. no. E/367) 

must be rocetved nol later than 22 July 19B3. }=$* 

The University's policy Is not fo discriminate on ML 
Ihe grounds of sex. roca or religion s - .... ** 

Further informoilon on the . • ■ 


the grounds of ssx. roca or religion 
Further informailon on the 
implementation of mis policy 
& is obtainable on j 

^ 


cy 




Lincoln Institute of 
Health Sciences 
SENIOR TUTOR IN 
PODIATRY 

Applications am Invltuil 
(oh ihe above pos» from 
suitably qnaUflB'f ppr-itnm. 
Tha poa Ilian liivolyoB 
teachlna all aspecta of tha 
currlcunun for »ha undar- 
aradunte degraa eouraa In 
Podiatry, with particular 
reference to orthotlca 
therapy, local anaeathaaia 
and ralatad terhnlqupa. 
Admlnlatratlve reaponslbl- 

? t, ;s.T n u«n a . e ti?; BO T^ 

ba Ca TtSiu l red P P to CBI d*e vaTop 
contlnulna »**ucatton proa- 

1.5: 

plamantino vfable raaijarcft 
projects; poslaraduata 
studies era keonly ancour- 
•oed. Tha School la or 
modern doslan and en “ip- 
pod with the latest fact(l- 
tles for implementing 
teaching prparnmmea. ra- 
maarch projeots and au- 
d la visual technlqusa. Com- 
puter iBcliltfas and 
appropriate ioftw«r» »r# 
also a vail a bln in addition 
to a variety of dlaanoatic 
elds. The appointment will 
ba offered etthar on a con- 
tlnuina or limited term 

basis . 

»A 8 U& B T r ^.333-SAU8z5?T , Saj 
Travel coata will be met 
for overaena appplntaaa, 
and thorn la an allowance 

for removal exponaea. The 

Inatitute Will "l*® *? nt , r J" 
butt to depondanta re- 
moval end trove! coata. 
Applications In writing, 
quoting Position No. 
55 0148. Including the 
names of three profajalon- 

:i«r r .is 

gS,..- Sw 5Bir vilSKii: 

Australia. Cloalna dp*6 9® 
July I BBS. Inqulrlea to 
lir. C. Hyde. tel. t03» 419 
QH77. HIS 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of ClBSSlca 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons re- 
gardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin (or 
appointment lo the post of: 

LECTURER IN 
CLASSICS 

Salary In tha range: R12.857 
to R22.173. 

The commencing salary notch 
will be dependent on the 
qualifications and/or experi- 
ence of the successful appli- 
cant. In addition, a service 
bonus of 93% of one month's 
salary (s payable annually. 
Application forms, further par- 
ticulars of the post and in- 
formation on pension, medical 
aid, group insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and 


subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions and travailing ex- 
penses on first appolnlment 


are obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, South African Universi- 
ties Office, Chichester House, 
278 High Hoiborn, London 
WC1V 7HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal, King 
George V Avenue. Durban 
4001, South Africa with whom 
applications, on the prescribed 
form, must ba lodged not later 
than 1st August, T983 quoting 
Ihe reference D80/83. 


Special Features 1983 

AUGUST 12 

Feature to commemorate the 13th 
Commonwealth Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (14-20 Aug. ) 

September 16 

Reviews of New Journals in the Sciences 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE-PRINT 

SERVICE 

Leverhulme Report 


A four-page edited version of the final report of the 
programme. First published in the THES 21 May, 
1983. Price 25p. 


Information Technology 


A eight-page report on the latest development of IT 
in our universities, polytechnics and colJege.s. First 
published in the 17 June, 1983. Price 80p. 


Education & Training for 
Employment 


A further report on this very ini por la nt area of 
education examines developments which have taken 
place since last year. 

Available from 1 July, 1983. Price 70p. 


All prices include postage amt packing ivithin the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints available should 
be sent to Linda Bartlett at tlie above address. 
Telephone: 01 -253 3000. 


Please send me the following reprints: 

Leverhulme- price 25peacb □ 

Information Technology - price 80p each □ 

Education & Train Ing for Employment -price 70p each □ 

Name: 

Address: 


I enclose my cheque/postal order (no cosh please ) made 
payable lo Times Newspapers Limited 

the sum of Signed 


Please send this coupon to: 

Frances Goddard, 
The Times Supplements, 
Priory House, 

St John’s Lane, 
London EC1M 4BX. 
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Monday 


Term is shuddering to an end. With 
one week to go my desk is piled about 
12 inches nigh with examine lion 
scripts, unanswered letters and 
accumulated detritus of academic 
bureaucracy. I con temp lute n mad, 
f.uekv Jim - like gesture of setting a 
match to the lot. But the penalties for 
arson in Massachusetts are high so I 
reject that. 

Instead I avert niyguzu to my shelf of 
"books awaiting review". It is sagging 
under the weight of JQ bunks. I pick up 
one and discover it has been awaiting 
my review for nearly two years. I 
resolve to begirt re airing it (his mo- 
ment. The first three pages consist of 
acknowledgements to more (linn MU of 
the more unpleasant and disreputable 
scholars in the Held- The con tours of my 
until vourable review are just beginning 
to form in my mind when the phone 
rings. 


One of the most moving experiences I 
have had recently was in a scoula media 
^ A (or middle school) in Rome. The 

la ^ .. . — school is situated in the centre of the 

4m g city with a view of Roman walls from its 

flS ■ B| 9H mkg windows. It is in an old building which 

ill |i !#■ ■ by British standards is poorly main- 

tnined and badly equipped. Paint is 
mr peeling from the walls, the windows 

„ are dirty; the furniture is old and often 

^ broken. There is a small library with a 

few ancient and ragged books locked 
PhD ihcsis which is my mmn muhng i" l-rge glass-fmn.cd bookcases, 
assignment of the day. I reach the A tiny courtyard serves as a play- 
beginning and am just about to start ground and is the only place where the 
reading when a strange scurrying noise children can have any physical edue- 
breaks my concentration. It seems to lion. A volley ball net is strung across it 
come from, inside the wall next to me. front wall to wall, so that the bound- 


Learning 

without 

handicap 
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in ore parents in extra-curricular activi- 
ties or this kind outside norma) school 
hours in Britain? 

It was, however, in another area that 
this school whs most memorable. By 
law, handicapped children are inte- 
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breaks my concentration. It seems to lion. A volley ball net is strung across it 
come from, inside the wall next to me. from 10 wall, so that the bound- 
A sudden velp or scream follows, also aries of the court are the classroom 
front behind the plaster. walls on cither side. Although the 

A helpful library assistant rushes up schools pupils are aged 1 1 to 14 there 
to reassure me that this is quite normal: are no science laboratories. The whole 
apparently a pack of racoons have place hasji decrepit and tatty air about 
found their way inside the heating or tl- Moreover the classrooms are small 
ventilation shafts of the building and all and overcrowded; one class has to 
efforts to expel 1 hem have failed thus receive its education m a partilioncd- 
fnr. The < dunning in uses show no sign off corridor. 


of abating anti prevent me from concern | f ns jdc this seemingly unpropiliuus 
tailing. I give up my noble attempt to I environment there are, however, some 


work and go and sit in the sun. 


Thursday 


It tin ns out to be a lunc-distuncccall 
from it highly distraught mdy in Boise. 
Idaho. She introduces herself us the 
mother of a student in my class 10 
whom I have recently awarded a grade 
of E (equals fail ). She pleads. that her 
son’s record be amended to P f equals 
pass) on the ground that (he lad's poor 
performance in the exam arose from 
distress at his father's running away 
with a younger woman. 

While she talks I flip through the 
exam scripts on my desk and happen 


Last faculty meeting of the term. 
About 2UU present. Furious debate on 
a motion calling on the faculty to 
rescind the condemnation of the uni- 
versity president which they passed at 
the previous meeting. The president 
who retires at the end of the year (and 
whose last meeting this is) sits and 


listens impassively as his champtions | „„ ul „ r i f i no 
and detractors fight it out. “! .™ r . 


remarkable things going 011 . While the 
buildings and equipment leave a great 
deal to be desired, it is what the Italians 
call ail experimental school which is 
innovative in several respects. It is the 
best demonstration I have seen for a 
long time that it is the human resources 
(hat really count. While most Italian 
schools end at lunch time, this is a 
full-time school which continues until 
five in the evening. Priority is given to 
children from families With social 
needs who (end to come from outside 
the district. But it is a socially mixed 
school also serving the needs of mid- 
dle-class families where both parents 



— * ^ ”0 ■■ n ■ | , , . * jiff iuu| ( uakii ivi lit aiau nua u viupa wumm 

Eventually the faculty votes narrow- Wlule the teaching staff work diffe- cons j st i ng 0 f elected parents and pupils 
ly to rescind its previous condemna- real hours to those in conventional and the form teac h e r. These bodies 
tion. The meeting concludes with the. schools they do not work longer hours mee{ regu larly. Thus there is more 
chairman of the faculty senate (who because there are more of them. In a OD nortunitv than in most British 


Tessa Blackstone 

groups of children. Again I have 
advocated before greater efforts to 
involve parents particularly at the 
secondary level, in advice and discus- 
sion about different occupations. Of 
course this involves effort and qrganiz- 
tion, of course not all parents will want 
to participate in this way. However, 
these arguments are not covinring 
enough to abandon the idea. 

The Italian middle school, like all 
Italian schools, is governed by a coun- 
cil consisting of parents and teachers 
(and in the secondary schools pupils 
too). Each form also has a class council 
consisting of elected parents and pupils 
and the form teacher. These bodies 


influenced by the domestic tragedy. 
When she finishes I forbear from 
pointing out that if parental infidelity 
were to be the criterion of success in my 
class they would probably all be shining 
on the dean’s list . Respect for what are 
evidently the sterner morals of Idaho 
restrains me. Instead I give her my 
standard answer (already rehearsed 
several times in recent days in reply to a 
succession or sob stories from students 
dissatisfied with their grades): the 
grade cannot be changed (bad news) 
but (good news) a grade or E (equals 
fail) is not counted as part of a student’s 
overall grade-point-average. 

This was one of the victories of the 
1960s student movement apparently. 
This quirk of the system means that it is 


praising the president and a 
works. 


Friday 


I'm exhausted after oil this academic 

J iolitics. i stay at home and mow the 
awn. 


Saturday. 


better for your record if you fail than if 
you get a grade of C or D. Thus 
comforted, the mother returns 10 her 


to my 


domestic miseries 
academic ones. 


Tuesday 


The annual salary row. This campus is 
not unionized so (he nnnual salary rises 
are decidedly the dean of the (acuity 
on the recommendation of the chair- 
man of the department. This year Ihe 
dean's guidelines are that salaries 
should increase by between 4 and 6 per 
cent depending on “merit”. Upfortu- 


Drop in at the university to pick up the 
academic robes which the university 
has hired for me to wear at the Dnfln/vfinnc nf 
commencement celebrations tomor- IVCilvLliUlIiS U1 
row. Miffed to find that instead of 

procuring the glorious colours of iny o lltpFQFV 
distant British alma mater , they have « lIXVl. Cal. J 
provided, me with an undistinguished- , 

feS* 8 " rmenl w ’ ,h a zlp Won Quixote 


school day in some nursery and prim- 
ary schools by having a more generous 
pupil-teacher ratio m order to help 
single parents and working mothers is 
something i have advocated before 
but it has only been tried in Britain on a 
very limited scale. 

While Italian schools appear as a 
general rule to be rather poor at 
providing pastoral care, advice on the 
next stage of education and career 
guidance, this school has made special 
efforts in this area. There is nothing 
remarkable about this from the British 
point of view. Here it is doing what 
most good schools In the UK would 
take for granted. The difference lies in 
the use of parents, who come into the 
school to talk about their own jobs to 


Sunday 


Last spring 1 retired as professor of 
English literature after five years in a 
large state university on the east coast 


are and whether or how they might 
contribute to the life of the school. 

Perhaps as a consequence, the 
school I visited was also using parents 
to teach small groups of children in 
special areas outside the normal curri- 
culum. One mother, who is an 
archaeologist, was working with a 
group of 12-year-olds on the origins, 
growth and development of Rome, 
using maps and old prints, which the 
school had photocopied for her. A 
computer scientist was coining in to 

f ive extra tuition to the pupils on the 
asics of computing. Could we involve 
quired through the film or television 
screens and thus of no worth what- 
soever. 

as one must conclude that notions of 
American higher education are ac- 
Teaching English literature in 
America at graduate and undergradu- 
ate levels can be, and in the main is, an 
exhilarating experience. Of course, 
many more people proportionately 
attend institutions of higher learning in 
the United States than in England and 
that can on occasion lead to a distinct 
modification of standards. On the 


large state university on the east coast other hand, it allows many young men exp 

of America. Prior to that I held a chair and women of marked ability who all 
nf ChJ hL hi it.* 1 1 • . . y. 


Commencement. For some reason 
Americans insist on calling the termin- 
al occasion of t lie academic year by this 
inappropriate name. Clad fn my hired 
gown (which balloons up prepost- 
erously in the breeze) I join Ihe 
academic procession into (lie open-air 


nalely the new chairman of our depart- profession into «ie open-air 

ment. has decided on a new policy of amphitheatre. About 10,000 people 
’ wbai he calls "equity”. It soon appears present, including the Class of 85. 


of English at the University of Durham 
for almost a decade and before that 1 
taught for some 20 years in the United 
Slates at various colleges and universi- 
ties, ivy-league and non-ivy-league. 

A latter-day Don Quixote, I sought 
unsuccessfully an institution of higher 
learning whose ideals I could respect 



m 

#■[ 

•vfei 


' what he calls "equity". It soon appears 
that. by this he means “equality* since 
his recominendatipn is that the poorer 
members of the department should get 
18 per cent while the richer ones should 
get. only 2 per cent. 

A 1 nee ling of senior professors dis- 
solves into ttccc acrimony after .three 
hours of debate with the chairman 
denounced ns n "socialist" ' fund 
worse). I drive off recalling nostalgical- 
ly how these matters are resolved in 
civilized fushion in Britain. Conic hack 
the Association of Univcsity Teachers, 
all is forgiven! 


Wednesday 

I decide to spend the day sequestered 
in the new university library building. 
head for the microform section Hnd 
start winding the spool of the Sheffield. 


and where I could pursue my career in rent as a seriousness of concern, a 
an atmosphere of civilized aektheticlsm professionalism,' which IS instilled into 


would not otherwise see the inside of a 
university to benefit from what the 
institution offers. 

Indeed, a heartening aspect of 
teaching in America is the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which many students 
approach their discipline. At the post- 
graduate level this is particularly appa- 
rent as a seriousness of concern, a 


Biggest moment of Uic day is when 
honorary graduand Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov walks forward to accept his 
degree: the crowd cheers wildly and 
Baryshnikov seems almost ready to 
dance a pats tie deux with the dean. 

On the way home I slop off at my 
office to try to clear my desk. An hour 
of vigorous stuffing of Ihe waste- 
pnper basket disposes of moat out- 
standing business. As I leave 1 decide 
to try a new (nek on the book review 
problem. 1 pick up the most recent 
book sent for review nod promise 
myself to finish the review within three 


ming. If those 
prepared, os 


introducing the young to those eternal candidates from the beginning. If those 
verities embodied in enduring works of candidates comes well prepared, os 
English literature. Of course, the goal they can from a number of lesser 
was never realized, but in the dis- colleges and universities across the 
heartening progress I assimilated many country, they will at, say Vale, Ber- 
impressions bearing upon the teaching keley, Columbia, or any of a dozen 


and studying of English hierature in other such places, get ahead like a 
British and American universities and house on fire, 
colleges. . Of course, there are detrimental 

bince my return 1 hayo been the aspects of American graduate training 
recipient of many a well- mentioned in all disciplines, especially English 
inquiry about ray career, although file iu era t ure . foremost IT the ridiculous 
pronouncement that one was once a stress, amounting to mania, upon pub- 
umversiiy professor of English is often li cat ion. The cascade of articles and 
an effective terminus to conversation, book&.'manvmiite worthWc that nnnr 


f rated into the ordinary schools in 
taly. For several years now they haw 
been doing wlmt the Warnock report 
hns recommended in Britain, hi 
which is a long way from being im- 
plemented. In this particular school 1 
observed three handicapped children 
in different classes. 

The first was a stone-deaf 13-year- 
old girl, who apparently had little 
speech when she arrived at the school 
two years earlier and was shy and 
withdrawn. She was by contrast now 
talking fluently, outgoing and com- 
pletely accepted by the other children 
in the class among whom she had 
several close friends. All this had been 
accomplished by assigning on extra 
teacher to her class for part of the day 
to give her special help, by the readi- 
ness of other pupils to help her and by 
her own determination. 

The second was a boy with Down’s ^ 
Syndrome who worked in an ordinary 
classroom with a specially assigned 
teacher, who was able to read and who 
proudly showed me his exercise book 
Kill of writing. Some of the other 
children sometimes worked in small 
groups with him and the extra teacher. 
This is one of the means the Italians 
have used to provide extra remedial 
help in a system where remedial educa- 
tion is poorly developed. 

The third child was an autistic girl. 
She was severely disturbed. Virtually 
unable to communicate with other 
human beings, the only sounds she 
made were grunts and whines, screw- 
ing up her face in apparent misery. The 
children took it in turns to sit next to 
her and they also helped her eat her 
school lunch and took her to the 
la votary. 

All this was achieved in a poor 
building without any special facilities. 
There was no lift, merely a ramp to 
deal with steps at the entrance for those 
children who are wheelchair bound. 
Since these children could not reach 
the second floor, arrangments were 
made to teach them on tne first. 

Clearly this is nqt an ideal situation. 
Nevertheless, the Italians have decided 
it is better to manage for the time being 
with makeshift arrangements that to 
shut away handicapped children in 
special institutions, denying them can-, 
tact with their more fortunate peers, 
and preventing the latter from tearning 
to love and care for other children Jess 
(privileged than themselves. Buildings 
imatter, but this school demonstrated 
■that some of the deficiencies can be 
■overcome. _ 

ence their ephemeral interpretations 
of, say, a novel by Lawrence, a poem 
by Donne, or on essay by Johnson. 

Hovering in the background, too, is 
the administration, a disgracefully 
powerful bloc in American academe, 
forever blindly pushing for publica- 
tion. During my state university days 
used often to wander what srnte legisla- 
tures would do if they knew how 
strongly publication was stressed at tne 
expense of what should be primary m 
all classrooms: the teaching- 
On the other hand, Amencan gradu- 
ate training in English literature, warts 
and all, can supply a valuable founda- 
tion for aspiring teachers. At many 
universities there still remain, 
their ranks have thinned with tne 
years, a number of senior teachers* 
men and women, who give of their bes 
in the seminar and lecture hall aswen 
as of their own private time. These 
gifted people continue to convey me 
fife and vitality of literature to then 
students; furthermore, . they 
supervise and temper stringent, 
structive criticism with human 
understanding. Above all. they 
neophytes to an awareness ot me 
boundless significance of their caumgi 
and their perspectives, shaped °y 
reason yet instinct with critical percep- 
tions, render the seminar and lecture 
uniquely rewarding. In such respects 
the American graduate and under- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

How the two-year degree could serve a double purpose 


r . nr Perrv is right (77fESJune24). same initial length of course will be 
Sir.-urrei'j * i edBe arount ] j s appropriate for ail students or for all 
Ite SO much so that no subjects, yet in England wc offer most 

I, J "V, hoDe to be acquainted students only one package - five years 
a P tinv Pari ol it. .nd of increasingly specialized full-time 


days. My reputation for . speed und 
efficiency thus restored (at any rate in 
my own mind) I head away from the 


When, however* it transpires that most from t 
of my teaching was in the United States guided 
the responses are sadly similar in their Agal 


books, many quite worthless, that pour 
from typewriters attests -to this mis- 
guided drive, • 


campus. It has been an unusually 
productive week. 

Bernard Wassersieln 

The author is professor of history at- 
Bnuidels University i#| Massachusetts. 


me responses are sauiy similar in their Again, people compete furiously for 
manifestations of Ignorance and un- fellowships, adjudication over which 
awareness. The wmmon gambit is: *T the number of articles and books - 
expect you find the standards horribly their qUanlity rather than their quality - 
low over there or: It must be a bit of a too often plays H determining part, 
enper or. as the wife of a Durham And, most senods of all, some grkdu- 
Umversity professor remarked: "After Q te students and junior faculty neglect 
ours it must, be very simple. Such tlicir classroom. • responsibilities in 
responses arc disheartening, of course, order to j mpo se upon, a limited audi- 


wCanybody 

“Site ^STSStSL^SX W "» <? 

^ C Ms»edge are to relates to the specialist knowledge of academic interest or vocational need. 
ffSled up. other P??P ,e ( su . ch “ engineers who If proper | y designed, such courses 

(Went views about the desirable are unable to write the kind of policy enable stu £ nts to develop an 

i.«ath of initial courses range from paper that would enable them to be awareness of the principles of a broad 
(omontt extreme protagonists of taken seriously as contenders for man- disciplinary area and some of its links 
ii^rrent education) to a very long agement positions). It is too little for ^th other areas of knowledge that 
SSnd (among those who believe that some others who need to spend a wou u cna ble them to add new special- 
tki«nence of “x” is not really worth period in one of the great research j st knowledge us it became relevant to 
Sf-nin- unless the student has learned orientated graduate schools in the the ; r evolving needs and interests 
Sink like a practising research "x" United States before they can be said throughout their lives. 

■ To Pvpn * moment’s reflection to have fully mastered their subject. 

ologist). that th<> Wt uh* (rear most of our finance of Incidentally the Scottish system go l 


of increasingly specialized full-time 
study between the ages of 16 and 21. 
This is too much and too narrow for 


institutions and students lu this A slightly metamorphosed ill its trip to 
level-specialized honours degree the Antipodes. The Scottish ordinary 
package. degree is taken after four years of post 

, compulsory education (one in school, 

A two-year, relatively unspccial- lhrec 0 f Tairly general study in universi- 
ized, pass degree would be a terminal A bas f c two-year pass degree 

qualification for some students but 

rnnrsf* in Rncland with an array of 


nd 21 itcu, wluiu ui. « tv). A oasic two-year puss uvgicc 

ow for qualification for some students but cpursc in England with an array of 
ilitvto many others would build on to it su bscuueni specialist opportunities 


graduate training seems frequently s u ' 
peridr to its British counterpart where 
the hapless student is quite often le» 
too long floundering on his or nw 
own. 

J. L. Bradley 

The author has recently retired 0 s 
professor of English literature at an 
American university. He hw previous- 
ly professor, of English at Durham 
University. 


subsequent specialist opportunities 
would be not an irresponsible step in 
the dark but a move towards a tried and 
tested system where, on the whole, the 
separation between universities and 
the society they serve is less sharp than 
in England. 


Sunless the student has learned orientated graduate schools n the 
Sffif like a practising research “x" United States before they can be said 
IS Even a moment’s reflection to have fully mastered their subject 
Ssts the improbability that the Yet we gear most of our finance of 

Police prejudice Abolition of slavery 


with other areas of knowledge that Vniir .< incePelv 
would cnable them to add new special- ' w ,i , AMS 

ist knowledge us it became relevant to . Research and 

ssys&'e nnd m,cres,s 

Incidentally the Scottish system got Lancaster University. 


Sir, -The essays on “Blacks in Britain" 
aiiiten by recruits at the Hendon police 
cadet school and released to the press by 
John Fernandes reveal a disturbing 
level of a nti-black prejudice. The exam- 
ples published in The THES, are, 
however, considerably milder in tone 
than some of the comments on “Col- 
oured Immigration", written by re- 
latively expenenced probationer const- 
ables in the Midlands, which emerged 


Abolition of slavery 

Sir, - I write to correct a trifling, but 
potentially confusing typographical 
error in David Richardson s succinctly 
interesting article on William Wilber- 
force (THES, June 24). 

The “lesser known abolitionist" who 
piloted the slave trade abolition bill 
through Parliament in 1807 was James 


Institution, which sought to persuade 
foreign governments to follow British 
and American examples of slave trade 


Nuclear scientist’s dismissal 


lUICIkil gutumiiwina IV imhw« 1 

and American examples of slave trade Sir, - We, as academic researchers, are 
abolition, and which monitored closely extremely disturbed to hear of the fate 
the operation of the 1807 Act. When it of a fellow researcher, a senior nuclear | 
became clear that the abolition had not scientist. Dr Ross Hcskclh, who has 
stopped the Atlantic slave trade, nor recently been dismissed by the Central 
materially altered the conditions of Electricity Generating Board 
D.lii.u A.lnnlnc eionhi-ii /f’pr.ni l-lk frtrrniT (Mlinluvors Stilt C 


Union View 

A place 
for 

research 

Even before their designation, the 
place of research in the polytechnics 
was a subject for disagreement. This 
situation was not helped by many and 
varied interpretations which were put 
on the famous “Appendix B” of the 
Administrative Memorandum under 
which they were established. It hasbeen 
made worse by subsequent events. 

As early as 1974, the Council for 
National Academic Awards published 
its "Rochester Report” which argued 
the case for research in the institutions 
where they were required to validate 
courses. And then, when the Merrison 
Committee was set up to make the case 
for dual funding of university research, 
the CNAA set up its own working 
party to review "Rochester": this 
working parly lias yet to report. A 
common theme which is now heard is 
the fear that, under financial restraints, 
it is the rescarch/scholarship acitivities 
which will be curtailed. 

The case for research in polytechnics 
and other higher education colleges is 


materially altered tne conaiiinns oi ticciricuy ucnuruuiig anu oincr uignci kuw<iii «i 

slaves in British colonies. Stephen (C'EGQ). His former employers state c i L . a r. They are expected to teach for 
placed his powerful talents nt the that the reasons for Dr Hcskclh s degrees and higher degrees: then level 
disposal of the London Anti-Slavery dismissal me. inter alia, refusing In of scholarship and hence l heir standard 
o t fnr tlif* mn„i> luknrainriix: in :in internal reor- r,f i-occurrh must be comparable With 


them are just dirty, smelly, backward 
people who will never change in a 




lUes in tne Midlands, which emerged profession, became an MP m 18U8 and and Dr iteM* spiking 

twin a controlled investigation by me a Master in Chancery in 1811. He was ^^cipatiui t c f f h fl clcnr wam ing not to 

ffifn rman( g>1 ’ 19 ^ SSffiS affab^the dot however .there is clear clideuee 

Amongthe comments elicited in our a friend °TNik ^ M ^ f2naS ,C S written' K great H^S « his 

3&2ZJZ I 8 I 2 ! As'a supporter of Portland’s^and «£« — » ephcn , 

Jii savage ignorant vicious thieving Perceval s governments, he ^had som ac hi eV ements was to found a "dynasty United States under a military agree- 

bastards’ , and "Over 50 per cent of mfluence upon the : famous enes of Sir James ment. We understand that Dr fleslccth 

trouble caused today either is by orders-m-council which helped to o( ^ colonial under- is a supporter of civil nuclear power - 

niggers or because of them. Most of bnng on the war of 181. with the Leslie Stephen, the eminent but not of its aiding nuclear weapons 

ihttn are just dirty, smelly, backward United States. man of 'i e uers, and Virginia Woolf, programmes whether in Britain or the 

"t iSE c.^l 50 H' h ,.,H a ^Z r LoL J dT^ .he novelist . Ufied .?“>>«■ «£» 


United States. 

The 150th anniversary of James 


I U 1 ft Lb- mi*-' “ B " 

do so. However, there is clear evidence 
to suggest that the crucial reason for Dr 
Hesketh’s dismissal by theCEGB is his 
outspoken views on the quest ion of the 
bartering of CEGB plutonium with the 


win never eiumgc- m a * : 7 J 

lavs. In my opinion most Stephen s death passed unnoticed lust 
:iafly Rasters should be year, though his contemporaries reck- 
lisli notion [sic]”. oned him a major anti-slavery leader, 

losen is quoted in your In addition to nis great contribmon to 


f Bxnuh of Sundays. In my opinion most 
Diggers especially Rasters should be 
mped out of distinction [sic]” . 

Professor Rosen is quoted in your ... — --- , n .wt insti 

article os saying that “either the selec- the abolition of the British ^vc trade Doreet Imt, 
• lion process tends to pick up people Stephen was a key figure in the African weymoutn. 

.. . already having racist views, or — — -j-— ' T~7 

their expenence in the police leads Girls’ education senousiy di 

them to have racist views". Our re- S j r -This is a plea to all those who are The damag 
vaich, based on a rigorous compari- CO ncemed with choosing a new head wajre. t-iret, 
«b of experienced probationers, raw ^ -jrU’ schools to give serious thought tor me star 
rarnits, and a matched control group t t jL cr i te ria which should be used in number a 
^civilians, provided evidence that the ma ;.: n2 the selection. The plea is also Second the 
station process tends to pick up Svant fliough to a lesser extent, to hemselves 
Montanan personalities, and that .u QSe responsible for selecting heads lowered- 
apmence on the job tends to exacer- for women's colleges. It is based on L*nami> 


iecretary, Leslie Slcphen, the eminent but not of its nitling nuclear weapons 
man of letters, and Virginia Woolf, programmes whether in Britain or the 
the novelist. United Stales. He is properly con- 

cerned that the distinction between 
Yours faithfully. civil and military nuclear programmes 

G. R. E. WICKS, be clearly maintained. 

Dorset Institute of Higher Education. Thc cv jd e nce suggests that it is Or 
Weymouth. Heskelh’s persistence in this aim that 

— — has caused nis dismissal . This should be 

seriously damaging women’s careers. a warning to all researchers m science 
The damage is Drought about in two and in technology, whether acadcmi 
ways. First, the proper career structure cally employed or olherwise^ rna 
for the staff is destroyed because the speaking out of turn t “J “J 1 *®" 


cif research must be comparable with 
those of universities. For this to occur, 
the public sector must be able to 
complete on equal terms with the 
universities fur research funding. On 
any criteria this is not possible at 
present: the University Grnnls Com- 
mittee funds research at about 311 per 
cent of total budget without judging 
either the quality of the projects or tire 
capabilities of the institutions before- 
hand, this being outside their exper- 
tise. 


seriously damaging women’s careers. 
The damage is Drought about in two 


Contrast this with the public sector 
in which the teaching load is high, the 
research support from local authorities 
variable, and the priority is for cutting 
ihp areas of scholarship before those of 


abelian process tends to pick up 
ftAoriianan personalities, and that 
apmence on the job tends to exacer- 
»!e racist altitudes. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW M. COLMAN, 
wpartment of Psychology, 
university of Leicester. 

Distance education 

In writing about the new degree 


number of headships is reduced. 
Second tire confidence of the girls in 
themselves and in women in general is 
lowered. 


Ily employe/ or otherwise that the areas of scholarship before those of 
-.ueaking oat of turn on matters of teaching when there is any reduction in 

conscience (Dr Heskelh is a Quaker) is t h e advanced further education pool 

a dangerous step to take. and there is a recipe for significant 

^ 11 j l n u 1 , _.i ineaualUv. Couple these facts with the 

We are appalled that underrepresentation of the public sec- 

ould now be unemployed for public- aran i awarding bodies and it 


experience gatm 
later president, 


* 

College, Cambridge, a young 
particularly concerned with thi 
□atterns of women and the p: 


ig college of sex. The difficulty is, in the _ case ■ o sup p 0rl j n g dissident scientists in other 
he career girls schools, to decide what the flons. We call for similar support for 
problems qualifications should be. Experience 1 - - 1 r ‘ ™ 

r a A^minicirnhvo nhilitv. the normal 


[ latterns 1 
nvolved. 


Recent studies have shown that 
there Is much under-representation 
anti under-achievement of women tn 
the universities of this country and the 

■ cnllPfPs 


qualifications should be. Experience Hesketh Time may be of the ess- 
and administrative ability, the norma X 

attributes, are always important, but ence in tn is case. 


«»- in writing about the new degree anti uiwer-acmcv^..v d the more valuable wher 

wunes being offered by Pune uni- the umversll,es k 0 ^' S jn n the/sDheres are concerned? At 
y™ correspondent (A. S. same seems to such leadership, wl 

^ranam) introduced his short report There may be a num ^ that sonal exam p| e , can. 

JJh Ihe comment “Distance education this, but many people 1 . ( f jven by a WO man. 

^ ar rived in India.” This statement not enough stimulus is given to gins or « 

J come as something of a surprise' to schoo^ age to aim ^hig . d ot yours faithfully, 

J«e who have any familiarity with the confidence alsomearKt halt hey ao n katl bERTR, 

of such developments in that give Ricardo - Sl 

.^tty over the last twenty years. obeyed that the mcre^ g Gralfham, _ 


may not the stimulus given by a 
particular type of leadership be even 
more valuable where girls and women 
are concerned? At the present time 
such leadership, which includes per- 
sonal example, can. I believe, only be 
given by a woman, 


p V v *wi Ult io 

- Correspondence education (the appointment ui Petworth, Sussex. 

S. still retained even when other schools and womens colleg es 

j-fewa such as radio are also employed) — . . . . . r rp . 

& Application deadline, %£* - SK’«Sf5 g- 

Sas?aaa.s^a 

is"- ® « 50 

(pjto several colleges of education and ant | 1S nr universi- whv are these dead- 


t twenty years, 
education (the 
;ven when other 


believed that me mere r.raffham 
ffirS’°wSn“s “llesef k P e .worth. Sussex. 


Application deadlines Jgf5 j£S 

Sir, - Either Ihe time is EO,™™* or doanint of close y on ten 

/uinp h «nrite! or someone in your ' n eomnrllianrt nirtabie 


I., ■ . throw — a wuuuici 

Jjj * y e«l colleges of education and is co t f m ewarp. Or universi- 
2 institutionsT now have cones- and entered a fimeway are 

Mcoce institutes offering courses ties .- P°^ Iove d academics for an 
& J in arts and commerce at degree tthBg 
.ri to over 100 .000 students ner vear. unpleasant joyriae. 


SSSSSSmi exostoses 

r** Ss&sssb srfjgtisiasvt j-j-assrs-^ss 

HymECARR. 20. . _ hvDOthetical sums. I into print. printmaking or sculpture with joii 

-Tutor in Education Let me do some nyp , , units in drawing and art history and 

^ Open University in Scotland, receive the THES on F j XnTuAM?!jmiTE documentary route which links th 

iversity thing I do is look for the GRAH^E WHITE. of documentary php ograph 

proceed to type out bnefletters The old Post Office, and f ||m wj|h mediu and social studW 

direction buesting details, forms, plu ^whatever Feock, Recruitment is nearing completion ft 


«R, 

7b> ru 101 * n Education, 

University in Scotland. 


CorwwiI proceed to type out onci iwi«» - The oia rosi and fi||n wj|h media and S0Cia i studies . 

1 jetton buesting details, forms, plus whatever p eockt Recruitment is nearing completion for 

| sentence of Professor Mar- Morning of fune^U, walk Truro. Cornwall. lhe October 1983 start. 

j Y was ''minted co'firsTclassT have to be there i^ uers r or publication should arrive Yours faithfully, 

• JSwWy.-It should have real: “Sig- fo.30 am -otherwise waiting in Tuesday morning They should be MARTYN CHALK, 

d too, he disoaraces “contem- Monday- . as short as possible and written or Course leader, 

Sffi&sas?. ssftrw&f.ss 

2* Produces objects -that are mute Recent written work. efficient them if necessary. tion. 

;j rei »aln comfortably still.” And so on. No cheap 


IIIC cumuiuMiLv IIM nere « arv 

upporting dissident scientists iin i other ^ 0 f the National Advis- 

lations. we call for similnT suppor hj subject has resulted in 

>r Hesketh. Time may be of the ess- ] o{ a discussion 

nee in this case. document The Funding of Research 

v Activity, in which it seeks the views of 

irtu omiSm interested parties. The general issues 

itwniS' of this document concern the defini- 

cL?it2 WRY lions of research activity which it 

T' nacSrzvN divides into updating study, research 

rriir N and consultancy. The specific proposal 

MA» BARRETT ^eand 

^?;, L N°F^PPOLD education pool should he 

darSFejones “KJSjf for ,he firs * '' vo nl,n,ed 

Energy Research Group, What j s nQt ap p aieil t in the NAB 

The Open University. document is the interdependence of 

— — the three categories upon each other. 

„ , Thus, for example, updating study 

Visual studies degrees I means assimilation of the latest de- 

velopments in a field of teaching: this 

can mean updating in subject matter or 
Sir, - For the record St Martin’s techniques, or in methods of teaching. 
School of Art's new part-time degree in a jj 0 f which come about as the result of 
visual studies is not the first in the Tesea rch activity; yesterday's research 
country (THES June 10). finding is today r s updating. Consultan- 

cy, loo, depends on proven research 
Sheffield Polytechnic has a part-time ability: publication of research find- 
degree in fine art now completing its jngs, public lectures nnd conference 

first year of operation and Humberside papers are the prime measures of this 

College of Higher Education part-time ability. It follows that, while the divi- 
honours degree is visual studies was sion into three categories nmy be useful 
validated bv the Council for National as a first-order measure, none con exist 
Academic Awards in December 1982. without the others. 

What is really required is a truly 
The Humberside course has a studio adequate level of funding for jesearch 
based route with options in painting/ activity on a par with universities which 
printmaking or sculpture with joint would be included within Ihe unit of 
units in drawing and art history and a resource. _ , x . 

documentary route which links the Nevertheless, the foot that NAB has 
study of documentary photography produced this paper is, in itself, a 
and film with media and social studies, recognition of the importance or rc- 
Recruitment is nearing completion for search within polytechnic and similar 
the October 1983 start. colleges and of its need to be protected 

from the ravages of cuts in public sector 
Yours faithfully, funding. ^ „ nBlJ .„ All 

j MARTYN CHALK, B. E. PaVISOII 

Course leader, ,v chairman af the Assocta- 


Either that or do a stint of close on ten sir, - For the record St Martin’s 
hours or so at a secondhand portable School of Art's new part-time degree in ! 
Olvmoia visual studies is not the first in the 

uiympia country (THES June 10). 

Please tell me, why are these dead- 
lines so ' m P ™. c ch n ic 1 ni^ti min g? Sheffield Polytechnic hasapart-time 

degree in fine art now completing its 
An indication that th® j first vear of operation and Humberside 


COUUgCk anu VJ. ns livvv .v 

from the ravages of cuts in public sector 
minding. g E. DavisOll 

The author is chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Polytechnic Teachers research 
panel. 



